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SUNLIGHT. 
BY ALFRED SULLY. 


Wonrps said in wine are lightly said, 
Books read at night are vainly read ; 
Tis only in the broad sunlight 
Of sober day 
That words which move the world are named, 
And books that shake old thronesgare framed. 


'Tis only in the dusk of night 
That Vice stalks boldly into sight. 
While Virtue sleeps and angels rest, 
She wanders forth. 
And with her guile and wine-stained breath 
Doth lure the souls of men to Death. 


How well [ know in Paradise 
God's sun doth never set nor rise ; 
But shines throughout Eternity, 
And keeps in light 
Each act and thought of each man’s soul, 
Like words upon a printed scroll. 
Lonpos, Exe, 





THE GREAT CRIME IN MAINE, 
AND WHAT HAS COME OF IT. 


BY THE HON. NEAL DOW. 


Tue annual election in Maine for 1879 
took place in September. Before that date, 
the unscrupulous men who were then in pos- 
session of the state government were ar- 
ranging a plan to retain it by fraudulently 
counting out men who should be lawfully 
elected and counting in others who should 
be defeated. Leading Democrats in va- 
rious parts of the state were consulted as to 
this scheme, some of whom condemned it 
strongly; others approved it, as they hap- 
pened to be men of honor or knaves. 

Rumors in relation to this scheme were 
afloat in the staté early in the season; but 
it was not supposed that among the staid, 
sober people of Maine there were to befound 
rascals in high places sufficiently shameless 
and audacious to execute such a plan. 
But many persons insisted that the lead- 
ers were unscrupulous and wicked enough 
to carry out such ascheme, or any other, if 
it would pay; but such a piece of villainy, it 
was thought, would not and could not pay. 

Bat when the time came, it was found that 
Gov. Garcelon, and his co-conspirators—his 
council—had set about the accomplishment 
of the crime in dead earnest; and, by tramp- 
ling under foot the plainest provisions of the 
constitution and the laws, they counted 
out men lawfully elected, and fradu- 
lently counted in others not elected, in 
numbers sufficient to give the Democrats 
and Greenbackers the control of the govern- 
ment, as they thought, and then, with an 
efirontery worthy of the palmy days of 
Tweed, they met the indignant denuncia- 
tions of the defrauded people with the 
cool reply: “And what are you going to do 
about it?” They had committed the bur- 
glary, had stolen the state, and had the plun- 
der on their backs; but they had not fore 
seen that the burden was too large and too 
heavy for them to carry, and so the tight 
grip of the judges, of the law, and the 
sheriff was fastened upon them, and they 
were stripped summarily and ignominious- 
ly of the stolen goods. 

Immense assemblies of the people gath- 
ered in all parts of the state to denounce 
indignantly this shameful outrage 
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ammunition and armed men, some of whom 
had been states-prison birds, put into the 
state-house, to defend the plunder, and re- 
plied always to the protests of the people: 
** What are you going to do about it? Help 
yourselves, if you can. We have got the 
government, and we mean to keep it; by 
bloodshed, if necessary, in spite of the 
courts, the constitution, and the laws.” 

The result of this shameful conspiracy is 
known generally throughout the country. 
The knaves have failed utterly in their 
attempt against popular liberty. The 
courts, the constitution, and the laws have 
guietly overthrown this gang of villains, 
and the state government moves on again 
quietly, under the supreme reign of law. 
Too much praise cannot be accorded to the 
justices of our supreme court for the able 
manner in which they have performed their 
part (the leading part) in rescuing the state 
from the hands of the bold, bad men who 
had seized the government, in violation of 
every principle of right and law. All this 
revolution and counter-revolution has been 
effected with no act of violence, unless the 
act of Gov. Garcelon may be considered 
such, in preparing to maintain his great 
wrong by armed force, by violence and 
blood. 

There is one most important matter that 
I wish to bring out, which probably was 
the chief reason of the peaceful defeat of 
this foul conspiracy. There was no drunk- 
enness, no drinking. During all this con- 
troversy, the rotunda of the state-house 
was crowded with people in a state of 
great excitement, faces white with passion, 
every fiber of the body tense with rage; 
but all were self-restrainedl from any act of 
violence. A gentleman from Ohio, who 
was present, looking down upon this mass 
of people, said: 

** This is wonderful. There is no other 
state in the Union, no other country in the 
world where such a spectacle as this could 
be seen. Such a mass of people in a state 
of the greatest excitement and exaspera- 
tion—the Republicans, feeling themselves 
shamefully wronged, outnumbering the 
party of the conspirators more than five to 
one—and yet there is no act of violence. I 
see the reason of it. Thereis no sign of 
drink here. If there were but a few men 
here excited with liquor, or even one such 
man, a bloody fight would be inevitable. 
This spectacle is an emphatic vindication 
of your Maine Law, which puts down the 
grog-shops and renders drinking disrep- 
utable; a striking proof of the material 


‘and moral benefits coming from prohibi- 


tion.” 
PoRTLaND, ME. 
LT 


THE REMOVAL OF THE PONCAS. 


BY THE HON. CARL SCHURZ, 
SucezerTaRy oF rus Ivrenice. 
To Tae Eprron oF Tue INDEPENDENT. 
Dear Sir:—I do not wish to prolong 
the discussion of the Ponca care in 
Tue INDEPENDENT; but desire to say, in 
reply to Mr. Kemble’s last letter, that I do 
not find my former statements in any way 
controverted or weakened by what he now 
says. My letter was not written for the 
purpose of impeaching his character, and 
still less that of Hon. J. Q. Smith, then 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who, no 
doubt, con: endeavored to per. 
form his whole duty. Neither does it 
need any further remark to show how nat- 
ural it is that I should have depended and 


acted upon the judgment of officials who 
had considerable experience in Indian af- 
fairs, while at that time I had none. I 
simply intended to correct certain misap- 
prehensions to which Mr. Kemble’s state- 
ments gave rise, and that object is accom- 
plished. But, as Mr. Kemble, who evi- 
dently was the moving spirit in the matter, 
now denies that he urgently and repeatedly 
called for troops during the pendency of 
the removal of the Poncas, and challenges 
proof, I beg leave to serve him with the 
following quotations from his letters. 
From Mr. Kemble’s letter to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs of April 5th, 1877: 


“T have not hitherto considered that I was 
justified in calling for troops, unless life or 
property here should be seriously menaced. 
The occurrences of yesterday, however, have 
caused me to change my mind. 

“* Besides the stopping of our teams, above 
reported, and the refusal on the part of the five 
returned chiefs to come to the Agency, I am 
reliably informed that a large council was held 
by the disaffected chiefs, soldiers, and others, 
at the town of Niobrara. These men left their 
reservation, crossed the river, and were in 
council some hours with about fifty white 
men. They returned, and disseminated through 

that there was to be no removal of the 
tribe and that it would not be allowed; that 
there was and would be no power here to 
compel them to go away; and significant 
warnings were sent to the half-breeds and 
others not to attempt to leave. 

“T have, therefore, determined to invoke 
the presence of troops here to enforce my 
authority and protect the portion of the tribe 
who are ready to go with me to the Indian 
Territory. The agent and the most intelligent 
Indians here believe that the effect will be 
salutary, and that there will be no trouble in 
turning a large majority of the tribe over to 
the side of removal. There is not much dan- 
ger of bloodshed if a sufficient force be sent 
to intimidate the evil disposed. I do not 
think {t will be necessary to resort to compul- 
sory measures to remove the tribe; but simply 
to break the power of the opposition and 
afford an opportunity for all who are disposed 
to go with me to come out and declare their 
intentions.” 


From Mr. Kemble’s letter to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs of April 13th, 1877: 


“T wrote to you on the 5th inst., stating 
fully my progress and prospects up to tha, 
date, beginning with the starting of our sup- 
ply-train on the 2d inst. I advised you that I 
had asked the co-operation of two companies 
of United States troops from Fort Randall, 
and asked for instructions in case any of the 
tribe should insist upon remaining here.” 


From Mr. Kemble’s letter to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs of April 23d, 1877: 


**It is necessary now, in my judgment, to 
turn over to the War Department for removal 
the Indians that remain on the reservation. 
They cannot remain there without great suf- 
fering. The tribe has repeatedly asked to be 
removed, on account of their troubles with the 
Sioux, and they bad fully assented to the 
proposition to go to the Indian Territory, 
when the opportunity was afforded them to 
select a tract of land there and seal their com- 
pact with the Government in Washington. 
Their wretched failure to do this and the op- 
position which has been raised by white set- 
tlersin their vicinity, from purely interested 
motives, should not be a bar to the removal of 
the Poncas to a country where they can be 
properly cared for. I am sorry to say that 
their cause has been taken up by unprincipled 
parties, who are now stripping them of their 
ponies, a6 & remunerstion for their services as 
‘counsel.” , 

In recommending that fle refractory 





portion of the tribe ‘‘ be turned over to the 
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earnestly request that it be done with a 
communication from this office, asking that 
a sufficient force be employed in their re- 
moval to reduce the risk or possibility of 
resistance to the minimum of chances, and 
that the troops be under the command of a 
discreet and experienced officer.” 

These quotations would seem to be suf- 
ficient to prove the correctness of my state- 
ment. 


a D. c. Tan. 19th, 1880. } 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





On! dear, INDEPENDENT, to think I have 
cost you nearly six subscribers, with the 
melancholy prospect of costing you more, 
unless J am scared into silence by the 
shouts of ostracism issuing at intervals 
from the rural regions. Here is the Pres- 
byterian minister’s impertinent postal-card, 
commanding me, in very bad writing, for 
‘* women’s sake,” to spare the good people 
of the land from further exhibition of my 
badness “‘ politically.” Of course, he signs 
his card ‘‘Rev.” ‘Rev. 8. A. Arnold,” I 
am sorry your wife has not succeeded in 
teaching you better chirography and better 
breeding. Hope it was not the quality of | 
your ‘‘ theology” that hindered her. 

Then here is the ‘‘Old Abolition Farmer,” 
who lashes himself into a vulgar fury con- 
cerning that he knows nothing about; and 
the Iowa lawyer, bristling with ‘‘ points” 
on legal cap, like an irate porcupine. 

Notwithstanding he announces it so bit- 
terly, I am glad the ‘“‘Old Farmer” has 
*‘paid his subscription for three years.” 
It wouldn’t be worth while to Jose all the 
excellent things THe INDEPENDENT wil! 
contain within that limit of time because 
one woman in it has aroused his wrath. 
How silly that would be. I am quite as- 
tonished that these Americans should hold 
the mere opinion of any one of sufficient 
importance to get so ‘‘mad” over it. It is 
an involuntary compliment to the integrity 
and truth of the opinion. If false, it 
would be of no account and, like all false 
things, would die of its own nothingness. 
The rub in it is that I have written you 
the truth and nothing but the truth. Out- 
side of one single personality, itis not of 
the slightest moment that the ‘‘ Old Aboli- 
tion Farmer” raves, that the lawyer bristles, 
that the minister is impertinent; but it is 
of profound importance to thousands that 
the truth be told. What a comment is it 
on the imagined fairness of the average 
mind, of its power of judgment above un- 
reasoning prejudice, when # fact cannot be 
stated, if at variance with its own opinion, 
without rousing so many masculine crea- 
tures to the bombardment of a woman! 
Keep on, brethren. You have my blessing! 
I shall certainly keep on “‘ expressing my 
mind,” as Aunt Tabitha says, till the clear 
dawn of a regenerated day floods my wait- 
ing and weary spirit with the final benedic- 
tion of its own “‘ Well done!” 

Had I needed any added proof of my 
assertion that, concerning their public 
idols, the people feel and do not think, I 
have it here, in these letters on my table, 
written by men of varying grades of intelli. 
gence. 

All are alike in this—in their unmitigated 
anger toward the one who they declare 





has assailed their favorite. They are all 









alike in this—that in their very defense and 
eulogy of their idols they prove, to one who 
knows their gods well, that they (the wor 
shipers)know nothing in reality about them. 
AsI said before, it is the wooden fetich, 
set in the radiance of an enkindled imagin- 
ation. 

The “Old Abolition Farmer” cries: ‘‘ The 
nations of theearth have honored him as 
no other man was ever honored.” 

Alas! ‘‘ Old Abolition Farmer,” that you, 
ason of the soil, should be bitten by this 
grub of humbug also! Can even you sing 
“The Song of the Snobs,” and for a man 
who ‘‘ uses tobacco”? 

Can you bow down and swear fealty to a 
king who is a slave to the weed, and at 
times a slave to the still? I am emboldened 
to ask this question after the Old Farmer 
has burst forth in this wise: 

**No doubt you think I am a worshiper 
of Grant. Not at all. Nor of any other 
man who uses tobacco !” 

Then the Old Farmer, after berating me 
most unjustly, makes this melancholy ad- 
mission; ‘‘ The Devi was in the leaders of 
the Republican party all the time Grant 
occupied the presidential chair.” That 
is just how it was, my irascible old 
friend. Noone, not even yourself, is so 
eager that Grant should occupy that same 
presidential chair a third time as that same 
delightful old ‘‘ Devil,” who had such a 
harvest of fat things when he occupied it 
before. 

But here is 


“THE SONG OF THE SNOBS. 
“Can itbeso? Did Pope and Sultan, too, 

Take him and shake him by his living hand? 

Did Queen Victoria, with a chosen few, 

Dine him and wine him at her table grand? 

Did Russia's Autocrat say ‘How d'ye do” 

And full five minutes talking with him stand ? 

Oh! how such condescension should thrill through 

Each grateful pulse of this plebelan land ! 

What former hight to which our eagle few 

Could with such triumph bid our souls expand ? 

Let Belknap, Robeson—all Corruption's crew— 

From memory fade, or live an honored band! 

Ye flattered millions! shout with proud halloo: 
* King-honored Grant our fealty shall command ; 
Though sickening history photograph the view 

And as a land of snobs the nation brand!” 

Let no one imagine me foolish enough to 
“pursue” Grant. I shall not seek to slay 
so tough a warrior with a small gold pen. 

I leave him where hé placed himself, two 
years eight months ago, when he left the 
White House, at the close of his second ad- 
ministration, still a candidate for a third term 
of office as Chief Executive of the United 
States. From that moment to this he has 
played the part of that CanpmpaTE before 
the whole world. There I leave him, pray- 
ing that the good sense, the true hearts of 
my countrymen may at last set him where 
he belongs—where he has not the self- 
respect to set himself—in a comfortable 
house given to him in Galena, Illinois. 

No citizen of the United States who 
respects its Constitution, who in the 
highest respected himself, would allow 
himself for one moment to be a candidate 
for a third term as its Chief Executive. 
No soldier's fame can_ erase this 
blot of the man’s low selfishness. 
Then the Iowa lawyer turns and rends 
me with this query: ‘“‘I wish to ask the 
lady if she ever heard any of Mr. Blaine’s 
campaign, either East or West?” Bless 
you! sir, I have heard hundreds of 
his speeches—and, by the way, his 
speeches are all campaign speeches. I sat 
many months at the same table with 
Blaine, and a more charming conversa- 
tionalist than he never sat at a dinner-table; 
but a pyramid piled up of those brilliant 
sallies cannot make me see him other than 
he is—a man Nor to be trusted in the faith- 
ful, disinterested administration of vast in- 
terests. ‘‘ Organized corruption!” Do you 
fancy that he has been a stranger to that, 
since @ poor man he began to build his great 
fortune, twenty years ago? 

Let not the Iowa lawyer hug to his be- 
nighted mind the fiction that in these col- 
umns I write of menof whose doings I do not 
know. Let him also disinterestedly remem- 
ber that, if I do not flatter them personally, 
all I can possibly gain is their aversion and 
the attacks of their satellites, and that a 
motive higher than my own personal com- 
plaisance must move me to speak of them 
at all. 

Now, my [xperenpent, I come to you! 

You were as amiable as an angel, brave 
as a lion, when you declared that your sub- 
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scribers might ooze away, if they choose’ 


that all the same you would print my let- 


maguanimity by saying that either Grant, 
Blaine, or Sherussn would make a good 
-President! 

I am sorry you said that, for my personal 
opinion is that in your inmost conscious- 
ness you know better. 

How much braver, how niuch stronger 
you would seem (to me) if you would set 
the name of Joun SHeRMan at the head of 
your column, and turn the whole tide of 
your influence for a man as unimpeachable 
as he is potent in the service he has ren- 
dered the nation. You love your country! 
Surely, youdo. Then, without a lurch of 
swerving, without a shadow of turning (be- 
cause—the others may win), adhere to that 
man who serves her best. 


Since I wrote you last, the two great festi- 
vals of the year have come and passed. In 
no city of the Union is ‘Christmas and New 
Year’s celebrated to the same extent that 
they are in Washington. The yule-log and 
holly of old England glow unabated still on 
the hearths of Maryland and Virginia. 
For weeks before Christmas the streets are 
piled with evergreens, rolling in on prim- 
eval carts, drawn by antiquated horses 
driven by Negroes happy as were ever the 
Negroes of slave-time at the approach of 
Christmas. The long spaces before the 
great Centra) Market, the pride of Wash- 
ington, are lined with colored ‘‘Aunties,” 
huge in multiplied wrappings, sitting with- 
in embankments of fragrant herbs and of 
cedar wreaths, crosses, and anchors, which 
in enormous numbers they sell to decorate 
the homes of Washington; for, strange as it 
may seem to you afar, Washington is full 
of homes. Within, the market is resplen. 
dent with grasses, colored in every hue; 
with plumes of pampas, wreaths of immor 
telles, and great stands crowded with 
blooming plants, and as thronged as Broad- 
way with ladies of high. degree, servants 
of every hue, beggars, and pickpockets— 
all driving their trades amid the vast piles 
of fruits, meats, fish, and game which 
tempt the epicure in one of the best mar- 
kets in the world. All this besides the 
great gift traffic of the shops, the service in 
the churches, the Christmas-trees and Santa 
Claus of the children, the suggestions, the 
gladness, the sadness of the day which 
makes the birth-time. of the Christ-child 
the one unalloyed, consecrated holiday of 
this political city. 

Nor, in its own way, isthe New Year's a 
lesser day in the Capital. Then every wo- 
man in it, from the mistress of the White 
House to the colored belle in her cabin, 
decorates herself ‘‘to receive.” Every- 
thing in the shape of manhood, from the 
great secretaries down to the colored gallant 
who smirks into your kitchen-door, to smile 
upon your cook, is out “calling.” The 
lady ‘‘in society” counts her callers by 
hundreds; the lady not in society counts, 
with a thrill full of heart, if not of pride, 
the names of her friends who came to see 
her for her own dear sake. Thus the card- 
receivers are piled with social and personal 
trophies. The day holds the penalty of 
heavy fatigues, but of few abuses. Wines, 
as the rule, are already among the things 
of the past in this city, and I doubt if a 
single intoxicated caller appeared at any 
well-ordered house in Washington on New 
Year's Day. The first day of 1880 will 
never fade out of the fond memories of 
those who watched it dawn and die in this 
latitude. A day of days! What indulgent 
skies! What tranquillity of atmosphere! 
What peace of sunshine, folding every liv- 
ing creature in its cloth of gold! For the 
time the seal of happiness seemed set upon 
this unhappy earth. Was it the omen, 
Lord, that Tay Sun of Righteousness¥with 
healing on its wings, would cover the dis- 
sensions of this distracted sphere till the 
year’s close? 

Last night fell our first snow. It gives 
one a new sensation to part one’s curtains 
in the morning and to seé that in the night, 
without warning, winter came. Did you 
not say good-night to the unclouded stars? 
Yet, while you slept, out of the crystalline 
spaces winter came, and lo! is here. A 











ters. Then you seemed falsely to seal your 


hundred tree-boughs vein the azure with 
pearl. Your saucy comrades, the spar- 
rows, in the tree by your window, nod to 





you out of their tac Nel et on 
ermine. A hint of the N. the 





genized air. The elixir of life has 

the place of Southern ls was 
yesterday. Theg is bare g. 
A yellow haze the ere. 
The air is balmy, but friend 
protests that it is fullof malaria. “* Mala- 
ria” is not *your yoo. You write be- 
side an open window and fantastically fan- 


cy that you are in Rome; that the purple 
mist trembling up from the fever-sown flats 
of the Potomac is but the fatal splendor of 
her royal Campagna. 

A feeling of universal satisfaction greets 
General Garfield’s election to the United 
States Senate. The opinion is, as in the 
cases of Morrill, of Vermont, and of Dawes, 
of Massachusetts, that he has earned the 
promotion by his long years of faithful 
service in the House, Besides, he possesses 
personally, in a marked degree, the quali- 
ties that may make him eminent as a sena- 
tor—an unclouded judgment, a compre- 
hensive mind, strengthened and refined 
by extensive culture, and added to these a 
devotion to the truth, and to his country, 
which has never even by his enemies been 
questioned, At his nomination a few Dem- 
ocratic papers began to prefix Credit Mo- 
bilier to his name. With General Garfield, 
as with a few others, this is a convenient 
but worn-out title. The most positive 
crime of the Credit Mobilier was the 
amount of lying it engendered. No one 
who knew Oakes Ames believed that he 
intended to lead his brethren astray, or that 
many men who bought stock from him 
had any intention or thought of fraud. 
Men who were poor saw in it at the begin- 
ning an honest chance to better their for- 
tunes. That was all. The crime, the dis- 
grace came to those who, discovering their 
mistake, were not brave enough to say ‘I 
did it”; but who, clutching their shares in 
shame and terror, cried: ‘‘I did not.” 


The injustice of the wholesale blame 
which has been bandied about in Dem- 
ocratic papers ever since is that no dis- 
tinction is made between the men who 
acknowledged their mistake like men and 
the men who denied it like cowards—brand- 
ing both alike. 

Personally, I know nothing about General 
Garfield’s connection with the Credit 
Mobilier; but I da know that the habits of 
his life, his style of living, the very furni- 
ture of his house, the character of the true 
and accomplished woman who presides 
over it are not those of a man who has 
won anything by fraud, or who has ever 
enriched himself at the expense of his own 
honor or at the expense of the Government 
which he fought so bravely to defend. 


While the two houses of Congress have 
been droning away at either end of the 
Capitol, some most interesting scenes have 
transpired in the Supreme Court-room. 

Therein, this week, has gone on the con- 
test for the Grand Canyon of Colorado and 
the right of way to Leadville. The battle 
is between the Denver and Rio Grande 
and the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fé Railroads, the former retaining 
Shellabarger and Conkling as counsel, 
the latter, Shattuck and Bartlett, of Boston. 
These great corporations are fighting, each, 
for right of way through a knife-blade 
canyon, which one declares is wide enough 
but for one railroad track, the other as 
stoutly and as expensively proclaiming that 
there is space in it for two. 

To settle this, the highest legal talent of 
the land fs employed. The personal inter- 
est in the discussion concentrates in Sidney 
Bartlett, of Boston: A contemporary of 
Choate and of Webster—names which seem 
to belong to a far-off generation—this man, 
whohas lived upontheearth morethan eighty 
years, stands and defines the most intricate 
shades of legal meaning with the acumen of 
forty and the silvery fineness of voice be- 
longing toa man at his prime. Slight, but 
erect, he looks like a serene, well-pre- 
served man of a little more than sixty. 
One recalls the reckless wear and tear of 
human forces in which so many splendid 
lives go dowm at noon-day, and looks with 
wonder and solicitous inquiry upon a man 
who at eighty stands in the very front of 
an arduous profession, with intellectual 
force unabated and a delicate Physique 
that shows no visible sign of old-age de- 
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dow, saw on the street gue. 
Ke Sidney he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘He is thinking whether the 


Almighty made him, or whether he made 
the Almighty!” 

All this goes a long way to prove the 
truth of the late assertion of Dr. Hammond, 
that it is anxiety, chiefly, that kills men 
and women. It proves also that, could we 
habitually manage to think highly of our- 
selves, it would be most favorable to long 
life, to the smoothness of human tissues, to 
the serenity of human feelings. The com- 
placent person is sure to be comfortable 
and-quite likely to make others so. 

It is really melancholy for the race, 
emotionally, as well as mentally, that there 
are so few Sidney Bartletts. 

Wasurneron, D. C., Jan., 1880. 
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THREE EDUCATORS. 


—_—_—— 


BY PRESIDENT TUTTLE, OF WABASH COLLEGE, 





Accorpme to Sallust, tlre ancient Gauls 
built altars at the sources of their great riv- 
ers. The custom was both suggestive and 
noble. 

The sources of the Rhine, the Mississippi, 
and the Amazon cannot but be regarded 
with interest by the traveler. There are 
rivers that are more notable than these just 
named. 

In the summer of 1828 aclass of forty 
was graduated at Dartmouth College, every 
fourth man of which became a college 
officer. Among these were Labaree, pres- 
ident of Middlebury College; Long, of Au- 
burn Theological Seminary; and Young, of 
the Dartmouth faculty. 

The three of the forty who are the most 
likely to be remembered for permanent 
work were not “honor men.” Among ‘all 
the graduates of that honored college, few 
have done more to affect society for genera- 
tions than Milo P. Jewett (still living), Ed 
mund O. Hovey, and Caleb Mills—the two 
latter having ceased from their labors. 

Dr. Jewett taught for a time as a member 
of the first Marietta faculty, and then as the 
president and proprietor of a great school 
for young ladies in Alabama. His great- 
est work was in leading Matthew Vassar to 
change his purpose to build a hospital in 
Poughkeepsie (as one of his ancestors had 
done in London), and in its stead to found 
and endow Vassar College. How great a 
river has flowed from that spring I need 
not attempt to describe. 

On the 2ist of November, 1832, Dr. 
Hovey was one of a convention of nine that - 
met in Crawfordsville, Indiana, to consider 
the question of founding an institution of 
learning somewhere in ‘‘ the Wabash Coun- 
try.” The meeting was opened with all 
the touching forms of religious worship, 
and its investigations were devoted to the 
solution of one question. After two ses- 
sions, the same day, it was resolved to found 
a college at Crawfordsville. One of the 
first board of trustees elected that day was 
Dr. Hovey, and he continued in that trust 
until his death, in 1876. From 1834 to the 
time of his death he was a member of the 
faculty—a power by reason of his devotion 
to the college and his splendid judgment 
and fidelity.- 

‘‘ Professor Mills ”—for so he was called 
by all who knew him, although honored 
with-the degrees of D.D. and LL. D.—came 
to Indiana in November, 1833, having ac- 
cepted his appointment as the first princi- 
pal of ‘‘the Crawfordsville High School, 
that was to grow into a college.” On 
Monday morning, December 3d, 1833, he 
met twelve young men, and organized them 
into the first classes of Wabash College. 
They were “‘ the earnest” of the great har- 
vest. since gathered there. To change the 


figure, these classmates, Hovey and Mills, 
epened a fountain which has become a riv- 
er. If they did no more, for this they de- 
serve an altar at the source of that river. 
Professor Mills did one other great thing. 
When he was missionating in Indians. and 
Kentucky for the American Sunday-school 
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Union (1829—381), he had noted the bad- 
ness of the schools in Indiara, and he had 
resolved to settle here, to make them better. 
Soin January, 1833, be wrote to the Rev. 
James Thomson, of Crawfordsville: ‘* We 
must change public sentiment in Indiana, 
remove prejudice, and bring the free public 
school to every door. We nust raise up 
good teachers, to take the place of the pres- 
ent race of pedagogues.” That was why 
he came to Indiana. 

The governors and legislatures of Indiana 
for ten years previous to December 6th, 
1846, had not officially mentioned popular 
education. They had discussed fine stock, 
:nternal improvements, swamp-lands, and 
politics; but not once ‘‘the free school for 
aii the children.” On the date named above 
an anonymous writer, over the now famous 
signature ‘‘ One of the People,” published 
an address on popular education to the 
members of the legislature of Indiana. 
With trenchant humor he told them that 
the governors and legislatures had dis. 
cussed everything but free common schools; 
that every seventh adult in the state could 
not read; that in some of the counties every 
fourth, third, or even second adult could 
not read; and that the state was not only 
the lowest among the free states in this re- 
spect, but that it was lower than some of 
the slave staten He plead for a change 
and showed how it could be effected. 

It was a grand message. Mark Twain 
says ‘‘the bumble bee has a lifting power 
of six hundred pounds,” This message of 
“One of the People” lifted Gov. Whit- 
come out of his indifference, eight days 
afterward, to adda good, rousing paragraph 
on the condition of popular education. 
‘One of the People” had done a good 
thing. 

The next December, 1847, the day after 
the governor had delivered his annual mes- 
sage to the legislature, the second message 
from ‘‘ One of the People” was laid on the 
desks of its members. It was full of edu- 
cational facts, counsel, appeal, and argu- 
ment. It glistened with a good, wholesome 
wit. So well had the unknown writer put 
his point that the legislature passed an act 
requiring the judges of election at the 
October election, 1848, to ask each voter, 
after he had deposited his ballot, viva voce: 
‘* Are you in favor of free public schools?” 
And by a majority of 16,600 the people 
said ‘‘ yes” to the question. It was a great 
result, 

In December, 1848, on the second day of 
the meeting of the legislature—the day 
after the governor’s message—‘“‘ One of the 
People” laid his ‘‘ Third Annual Messageon 
Popular Education” on the desks of the 
members. It was worthy to succeed the 
two that preceded it, and swelled the cur- 
rent of public sentiment. It, too, was a 
power, although the governor utterly ig- 
nored the school now, as formerly. 

In December, 1849, the same trenchant 

writer laid his fourth message on the desks 
of the members, and this time with effect. 
The educational question became a promi- 
nent one before the constitutional conven- 
tion summoned by this legislature. It be-. 
gan its sessions October 7th, 1850, and fin- 
ished them February 10th, 1851. ‘‘ One of 
the People” sent one of his noblest mes- 
sages on popular education to this conven- 
tion, and succeeded, under the leadership of 
Mr. John I. Morrison, one of the ablest edu- 
cators in the state. The convention placed 
the free public school in the constitution, 
and the people approved it. 

All this while the writer had preserved 
his own secret; but by this time it had got 
out, and Professor Mills of Wabash Col- 
lege was acknowledged a leader in the 
work of educating the masses. In Decem- 
ber, 1851, he laid his sixth and last annual 
message on the desks of the members of 
the legislature, and the senate ordered 
5,000 copies to bé printed. “One of the 
People” in this last message, in addition to 
full counsel ss to the new school law, 
speaks of his pleasure in the result reached, 
after so meny years of hard labor. 

Caleb .:fi'7a,the classmate of Jewett, the 
Projector of Vassar College, and Horey, 
who helped found Wabash College, in De- 
cember, 1846, opened a fountain from which 
has issued the public free schools of Indi- 
ana. Indeed, a great river! 

It is a magnificent result. The school 





fund of Indiana is now over nine millions 
and is growing larger. There are over 
18,000 teachers in these rooms and several 
hundred thousand pupils. 

If an altar be allowable anywhere, why 
not build one at the sources whence have 
flowed the three streams— Vassar College, 
Wabash College, and the public free schools of 
Indiana—and carve on it the three names 
of Milo P. Jewett, Edmund O. Hovey, and 
Caeb Mills? 





PARADISE IN GENESIS. 
BY PRESIDENT 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL. D. 








Ly two previous articles I have consid- 
ered the character and method of this early 
narrative, and compared its most ancient 
record of the creation with the discoveries 
of the present century. The explanation 
given is largely coincident with those of 
Guyot, Dana, _Dawson, and Professor 
Pierce, though differing from each in some 
details. Thus Professor Pierce regards 
“light” as a representative word, standing 
for the forces of Nature generally, which 
seems to me too great a deviation from the 
popular and phenomenal character of the 
description; and he, perhaps, does not em- 
phasize so decidedly the orderly succession 
of all the facts narrated, in regard to which, 
as it seems to me, all difficulty is removed 
when we recognize the narrative as but an 
outline sketch, a rapid characterizing of 
the successive events and by visible facts, 
which sometimes are only the phenomenal 
signs of the underlying realities. 

It might be thought at first that God’s 
resting on the seventh day and sanctifying 
it implies that God’s day must be a solar 
day, like man’s Sabbath. The answer is 
easy—that the retio is the same, Man’s 
seventh day is in proportion to his six days 
as God’s seventh to his six, as God’s work 
to man’s work, as God to man. The scale 
differs. A detailed explanation on this 
point was incompatible with the previous 
reserve of the narrative on the subject and 
was not needful for the practical use in 
view. I incline to understand that the con- 
secration was coeval with the race; The 
directness of the narrative, asa simple state- 
ment of events then occurring, strongly 
favorsthis view. Otherindicationsare found 
in the circumstances that (1) in the mouth 
of Cain and Lamech “seven” is a complete 
number; (2) in the account of the Flood it 
is repeatedly a regular interval of time; (3) 
in the circumcision covenant with Abraham 
it is the religious interval; (4) seven is in- 
corporated in the structure of so old a lan- 
guage as the Hebrew as a sacred number, 
to swear being to ‘‘ seven one’s self” ; (5) 
the wide diffusion of the week among the 
nations points more readily to a common 
origin like this than to any other, the theo- 
ry that it comes from the quartering of a 
lunation being open to the objections that 
it is not precisely a quarter of a lunation 
(293 days), and that the changes of the moon 
are too undefined to suggest a widespread 
division into four periods ; (6) and I may prop- 
erly add the consideration that the ‘‘Sab- 
bath was made for man,” and needful to 
his physical, social, civil, aud spiritual wel- 
fare, everywhere and always. 

The narrative of the second chapter, 
whether originally from the same writer 
with the first or not, is a more distinct un- 
folding of the previous briefer account of 
man’s creation, as preliminary to the histo- 
ry of the Fall. The method is not uncom- 
mon in other works. In itself considered, 
there can be no objection to recognizing 
different ‘‘documents” in Genesis. Nu- 
merous conservative expositors admit the 
fact. Indeed, it is difficult not to seein 
the account of the Delugea sort of “‘log- 
book” (as some one has called it), coming 
down from an eye-witness; and in the four- 
teenth of Genesis an account substantially 
as old as Abraham, revised and explained. 
The question cannot now be discussed; but 
must be passed with the remark that, if 
Genesis be in any degree a compilation, 
the fact in itself no more unsettles the po- 
sition that Moses was the author, ‘‘ com- 
piler,” or “ redactor” than quotations from 
Bradford and Morton, and the incorpora- 
tion of them into “‘ Bancroft’s History,” 
disprove Bancroft’s authorship of that his- 
tory and his responsible endorsement of the 
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chapter first carries us back (vs. 5, 6) toa 
time when the present state of things did 
not exist, when (correctly rendered) ‘‘ not 
any plant of the field was yet in the earth,” 
when the present course of the seasons had 
not been settled, there being no human 
occupant of the earth. At length man was 
introduced, with his two-fold nature. 
“ Dust of the earth” (v. 7) well and popu- 
larly describes the material frame which 
resolves back into the earth; and the dis- 
tinct and special ‘‘ inbreathing ” of God, in 
whose ‘‘ image and likeness” he was made 
(i, 26), well sets forth his moral nature, 
whereby he differs fundamentally from the 
animal world, who are described simply as 
formed ‘‘out of the ground” (ii, 19). A 
terse exposition of this higher nature is 
found in Job xxxii, 8, and of man’s whole 
nature in Eccles. xii, 7. It should be added 
that the phrase ‘‘a living soul” (v. 7) is 
the same phrase which (i, 24) is applied 
to the animal world, and means living 
being; so that clear indications of the 
higher nature are not found in this, but in 
the other statements. 


‘‘Eden” (v. 8) is not the name of the 
Garden, but of the region ‘‘ eastward ” in 
which it was situated. When we reach 
this portion of the narrative, we encounter 
two methods of treatment, both of which 
dispense with any careful inquiry. The one 
regards it as belonging to a state of things 
so completely past, and perhaps obliterated 
by the Deluge, as to be unrecognizable. The 
other treats it as a myth, and finds in 
the description, at pleasure, the Nile, the 
Ganges, and the Indus, or any one of a 
dozen other rivers. It may be that the first 
of these opinions is so far correct that any 
definite determination of localities is im- 
practicable. Still, the writer seemingly 
describes a state of things then existing, 
and labors with minuteness of speci- 
fication (vs. 11—18) to designate the 
regions; and a part of his designations are 
recognizable beyond all question. A de- 
cisive mark is givenin the Euphrates and 
the Tigris (Hiddekel), known rivers; the lat- 
ter rising not more than five miles from the 
former. This points to the highlands of 
Armenia, as Kurtz remarks (with Reland, 
Raumer, and others), ‘‘beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt.” This region, which 
was explored by Col. Chesney, in the em- 
ploy of the British Government, was found 
by him to bean elevated plateau of great 
variety of surface and climate, and of fer- 
tile soil, overspread with “ groves, orchards, 
vineyards, gardens, villages”—a very at- 
tractive region. The other rivers are not 
fully recognizable by their names, though 
perhaps we should not overlook the fact 
that the Araxes is now termed Jichoon 
ar-Ras. As matter of fact, two rivers can 
be found to complete the number, and the 
four are the four chief rivers of a wide ex- 
tent of territory. Midway between the 
two principal sources of the Euphrates, ten 
miles from each, according to Chesney, 
springs this Araxes, from the mountain of 
a thousand lakes, and runs a thousand 
miles to the Caspian Sea. It has been 
alleged as an insuperable objection to this 
identification that the river ‘‘compasseth 
Ethiopia” (Cush); hence, the Germans have 
called ‘it the Nile. But Gesenius lived to 
admit an Arabian Cush; and later re- 
searches have found an ancient Cushite 
population in the region of Assyria and 
Babylonia. That difficulty is removed. 
This isthe river fixed upon by Reland, 
Rosenmiller, Calmet, Bunsen. A fourth 
river rises not far from the principal 
sources of the Tigris, and runs seven hun. 
dred miles, with a winding course, into the 
Black Sea. It is the ancient Halys, now the 


(through the similarity of its consonants) 
with Colchis of the ‘‘ Golden Fleece ” (after 
Rosenmbller and Reland), which lay some- 
where near the eastern end of the Black 
Sea, we-should have the remaining con- 
dition fulfilled of. the land where ‘‘ there is 
the gold.” (These writersand many others 
fixed on the Phasis, from similarity of name, 
and not knowing of the much better cor- 
respondence of the Halys.) Of these four 
rivers the shortest is 700, the longest 1,500 
miles in length. They all rise near each 
other, in Armenia, and are the chief rivers 
of the whole country. The region is one 





facts. 
The detailed statement of the second 
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as near the point of departure for the 
nations. This view, whether in detail the 
right one or not, offers a sober geographica’ 
solution, in accordance with known facts, 
and containing a fixed and certain element. 
It may have difficulties. It could not be 
otherwise, with a narrative so brief. The 
rivers are called ‘‘ four heads,” or principal 
streams, and such they are. A word as to 
the “‘ river” which was ‘‘parted” into the 
“four.” It is evident that no such division 
of one river into four can take place except 
in some level region, as where a delta can 
be formed. Here the difficulty is solved at 
once, and in accordance with facts, if we 
understand the water-supply, river-system, 
streams (collectively) of the region to be 
thus divided. This (the view of Kurtz and 
others) is supported by Jonah ii, 4, where 
the word (nahar) in the singular, as here, is 
used collectively and designates the waters 
of the sea. The Hebrew language had no 
word or phrase like our river-system. The 
view is sustained also by the expression 
‘to water,” and by the failure to speak of 
it as one river which was divided into 
“four.” This portion of the narrative is, 
therefore, fully capable of a historic inter- 
pretation. 

The prohibition which was made the test 
of obedience seems singular at first sight. 
The singularity vanishes on reflection. Not 
only could obedience be as well tested in 
this way asin any other, but the arrange- 
ment was in full accordance with the situa- 
tion. The condition of life at first was so 
simple, both by the statement and from the 
nature of the case, that any prohibition 
against the ordinary forms of wrong in com- 
mon society was impracticable—as against 
theft, robbery, adultery, forgery, arson, and 
the like. Nor was overt wrong or violence 
to each other at first supposable. Some 
such test as the prohibition given was al- 
most the only available one, and was in per- 
fect keeping with their surroundings and 
situation—in a garden. It bears the stamp 
of consistency. 

We understand it as an anthropomorphic 
expression that God brought the animals 
“to see” what Adam would call them. 
But the statement, while it involves 
man’s possession of such human intelli- 
gence as to discover more or less of 
their qualities, also describes an educa- 
tional process, carried on by observation 
and experience. We have no means of 
settling historically the question whether 
man appeared in the world as the low sav- 
age that some have assumed, or, though 
without the knowledge of experience, as 
an intelligent being. But in favor of the 
latter opinion several facts are tobe noted: 
the world’s tradition of a first and golden 
age; the wonderful civilization that bursts 
upon us at the remotest period of the his- 
toric nations, such as Egypt and Assyria; 
tokens here and there of an actual deterior- 
ation on removal in time and distance, one 
or both; and the fact that even in the re- 
motest regions the men of the paleolithic 
age appear first as men, with capacious 
skulls, with implements, and masters of 
the animal world. The Scripture narrative 
soberly and noticeably assigns him the 
simple employment of caring for a garden. 

In the Garden the woman was formed; 
and, though this account is an expansion of 
the previous brief declaration that God 
made them male and female, it is itself ex- 
cessively brief and, therefore, difficult. Four 
short utterances tell the story. No passage 
has been more prolific of theories and dis- 
cussions, and in none is absolute positive- 
ness of exposition in detail more unwarrant- 

ble. The translation ‘‘rib” is somewhat 
atbitrary. The word never elsewhere 

aesignates the rib of aman. It is, in gen- 
eral, the side—of a mountain, altar, taber- 
nacle, ark, a side-chamber, leaf of a door, 
! and sometimes apparently the beam or joist 
of a building. What exactly was this 
‘‘ side” cannot be determined. To what ex- 
tenttheanthropomorphic element entersinto 
the other details—as when in other passages 
God “‘ planted” a garden, ‘‘ walked” fn it, 
“made” coats, and ‘‘ came down to see”— 
itis difficult to determine. Probably we 
may recognize the principle here. But 
what exact process, even then, is described, 
we lack the data to determine. All merely 
allegorical interpretations, which find here 





which all ethnological researches indicate 


some abstract idea disconnected from any 
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transaction, may be at once discarded. A 
symbolic representation, as involved in, 
but not as exhausting the narrative, is ex- 
pressly indicated. It sets forth the dignity, 
as well as dependence of woman, the unity 
in duality of human nature, and the 
sacredness of marriage. But to find only 
this high symbolism without an actual 
transaction seems as alien as possible from 
the method of the wrfer. Lange, in ac- 
cordance with his view that all these early 
disclosures were a series of apocalyptic 
revelations by visions, would find here a 
acenic representation, made to and by the 
narrator, to be distinguished from 
“the ineffable fact involving the in- 
effable process through which the fe- 
male nature was divided from the one 
generic humanity.” He adds that, ‘‘so far 
as the fact is concerned, it is satisfied by 
recognizing that the sexual contrast is first 
called into being in the way of the unfold- 
ing of the first human form. The fact on 
its physical side is ever reflected in the 
child [fcetal?] world.” He remarks that 
‘‘we would have recognized the vision 
style, had it been said: ‘And I saw the 
man cast into a deep slecp, and lo! the 
Lord,’” ete. But, unfortunately for his 
theors, it is not so said. Much more 
foundation does the text offer for a part of 
Eiebhorn’s exposition, which he claimed to 
be purely historical, and which, fixing 
upon the ‘‘deep sleep” of Adam, explains 
that this exhibition of woman's formation 
was a vision of Adam’s sleep, from which 
he waked to find the woman, whom God 
had created, by his side. This explanation 
might receive considerable support from its 
resemblance to the description of the vision 
of Abraham in the same “‘ deep sleep,” and 
described (xv, 12, 17) in a similar narrative 
form. In the brevity and obscurity of the 
case, I am willing, however, to leave it 
somewhat indeterminate, as a more or less 
anthropomorphic representation of an act, 
involving I know not what physiological 
conditions, whereby the woman was 
formed, not by ordinary generation, yet at 
the same time from some element of the 
living man, taken and “‘ built,” or, if one 
chooses to call it so, developed into the 
mature woman. Meanwhile, the striking 
circumstance stands out that even this 
supernatural process is so far in accordance 
with the natural law that life comes from 
previous life. I call it supernatural; for 
I do not wel. see how the account, what- 
ever human elements enter into its mode of 
representation, can be legitimately divested 
of the statement that ‘‘Adam was first 
formed, then Eve” (I Tim. ii, 13) and that 
the woman was not born of woman. I 
hold it to set forth a miraculous transac- 
tion. Itis perhaps the one portion of the 
early narrative that apparently conflicts 
with the theory of a wnirersal evolution. It 
would not conflict with such a view as that 
of Professor Nicholson, or of Professor Da- 
na, which, admitting the evolution theory, 
more or less extensively, yet allowsand calls 
for occasional creative ‘‘ interventions.” 
I may be permitted to say that at present 
I see no occasion to provide for anything 
further. A man who is nota scientist can 
look at the reasonings of the scientist, on 
his given facts, and say, without any pre- 
sumption, whether or not that reasoning is 
valid. While freely admitting the evi- 
dence of variations and derivations of what 
had been called species, and of permanent 
and abrupt varieties, and while believing 
that these natural transformations are and 
will be found more abundant than had been 
supposed, and the marks of intervention 
fewer, I have no hesitation in saying that 
the reasoning which confidently proposes 
any given process of mere evolution as a 
complete account of the history of life on 
the earth, scems to me, at present, singular- 
ly invalid. The case is, in my judgment, 
not only not proved, but not rendered 
probable, nor admissible. Sound logic is 
more thoroughly opposed to it than are the 
Scriptures. Not to mention the vast and 
unacrountable chasms in the chain of life, 
the “persistent types” that have come 
dowa unchanged from the Cretaceous, the 
Carboniferous, and, if I can rely on the 
statements, from the Silurian, are very per- 
sistent facts. Meanwhile, even Mr. Hux- 
ley’s strong case of the horse, hipparion, 
anchitherium, and orohippus leaves the 
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question at issue still untouched—viz., | meaning of “‘ contend”; but it has been | in America, and whom it misrepresents— 


whether they passed into each other by 
varietal forms. While the geological and 
physiological difficulties are enormous, the 
argument in itself is the same as to affirm, 
by reason of their general and special 
resemblance, that the half-dollar was 
“evolved” successively from the quarter, 
the dime, and the half-dime. Itis a non- 
sequitur. Nor will the general acceptance 
of atheory sustain it. For it has always 
been true, even in science, that one or two 
master minds make the theories for gen- 
eral acceptance. The phlogiston theory of 
combustion was universally accepted 
through the greater part of the last cen- 
tury, cumbered though it was with the 
‘specific levity” of the phlogiston, to 
account for the greater weight of the burnt 
body. The theory of a liquid earth beneath 
a comparatively thin crust, which has been 
so confidently propounded till within a 
short time, seems on the point of being re- 
nounced or quietly withdrawn. (See Le 
Conte’s ‘‘ Geology,” p. 78, A. D. 1879.) 

These suggestions are made without any 
purpose to venture into the broad field of 
science, but with the simple claim of com- 
petency to judge the validity of the reason- 
ing on given scientific facts. That is the 
province of any thinking man, and I only 
wish to say that I find neither in the 
present showings of science, nor in the na- 
ture of the case any reason to prevent see- 
ing in the narration of woman’s origin the 
record of an intervention, such as Professor 
Dana demands for the origin of man. 
For I agree with Mr. Mill: ‘‘ Once admit 
a God, and the production of an effect by 
his direct volition must be reckoned with 
as a serious possibility.” 

In the narrative of Genesis, thus far, let 
us not overlook, meanwhile, the surpassing 
grandeur and glory of its two great funda- 
mental institutions—the sacred day, with 
all that it involves;and monogamy, with 
all that it involves, especially in its match- 
less conception of marriage. It is marked 


as with the finger of God. 
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JACOB’S WRESTLING. 


BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D. 








To tne Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

‘* A Presbyterian Minister,” in your paper 
of to-day, thinks that I have made a mis- 
take about Jacob’s wrestling. He thinks 
Jacob did not cease wrestling when he 
found his thigh was out of joint. I think 
he did, for these reasons: 

1. No man with his thigh put out of 
joint could wrestle, nor would he feel like 
wrestling. 

2. When Jacob wrestled, he thought Le 
had an enemy in hand. When, by his dis- 
located thigh, he found out his error, and 
detected the angel, he certainly would not 
fight, but hold on and pray. 

8. Hosea (xii, 4) expressly tells us that 
Jacob's power was in his prayer; not in his 
wrestling. ‘‘ Yea, he had power over the 
angel and prevailed; he trept and made sup- 
plication with him.” . 

The “‘ Presbyterian Minister” speaks of a 
Christian being in great agony while in 
prayer. I admit such cases innumerable 
and legitimate. All I contend against is 
the seeking for an agony of prayer. The 
phrase ‘‘ wrestling with God,” which has 
become so common, is to me blasphemous. 
I shudder when I hear good people use it 
It is based on a false interpretation of the 
incident in Jacob’s life. Wrestling with 
God would be treating him as an enemy, 
and, moreover, supposing we could master 
him. It is the Lord’s mercy that only dis- 
locates our thigh in such a piece of stupid 
audacity. Weare to cling to God because 
we know his love and grace, and are sure 
he will exercise them toward us. There is 
nothing within a thousand miles of 
wrestling in this faithful holding on to God. 

Jacob was taught in that night-scene at 
Peniel that power with God was not in 
human strength, but in humble faith. It 
was Jacob's thigh that was put out of joint; 
but Jsrael’s prayer that had power with 
God, and prevailed. [The idea of “‘con- 
tending” or ‘‘striving” does not belong to 
the Heb. verbmnv. It is a verb con- 
structed from the noun 4%, and meane 
**being prince or chief.” The Lexicons 
bave thought that they must give it the 


only to fit these passages in Genesis and 
Hosea, the only passages where the verb 
occurs. ] 

I hold that wrestling with God represents 
self-righteousness—the very thing we areto 
give up; and I believe that very much self- 
righteousness has been promoted in godly 
minds by a mistaken view of this wrestling. 
Forced exercises, prolonged through the 
night, have been practiced by Christians, 
as if there were a merit in this so-called 
“ agonizing.” They have unwittingly been 
imitating Jacob in the very thing where he 
was wrong. Earnestness, whole-hearted- 
ness, perseverance, and true emotion 
should mark prayer; but these should be 
the product of faith or confidence in God, 
which faith tends not to struggling, but to 
calmness of soul. , 

New Yor, Jan. 224, 1880. 





AT THE LAST. 


BY JULIA Cc. BR. DORR. 








Wit the day ever come, I wonder, 
When I shall be gied to know 
My hands will be folded under 
The next white fal] of the snow? 
To know that when next the clover 
Wooeth the wandering bee 
Ite crimson tide will drift over 
All that is left of me? 


Shall [ ever be tired of living 
And be glad to go to my rest, 
With a cool and fragrant lily 
Asleep on my silent breast ? 
Will my eyes grow weary of seeing, 
As the bourse pase, one by one, 
Till I long for the hush and the darkness, 
As I never longed for the sun ? 


God knoweth! Sometime, it may be, 
I shall smile to hear you say: 
“ Dear heart! She will not waken 
At the dawn of another day.”’ 
And sometime, dear, it may be, 
I shall whisper under my breath : 
‘* The happiest hour of my life, dear, 
Is this—the hour of my death!” 





EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D. 


Tue current discussion on Evolution had 
its beginning in a criticism made by The 
Herald and Presbyter on @ sermon by Pres- 
ident Fairchild, in which that paper said, 
in opposition to him: 

‘*We cannot see how any one can avail 
himeelf of a salvation taught in the Bible 
unless he regards the Scriptures as the 
Word of , or oo by the 
second Adam unless he believes we fell in 
the first, who was created in the i of 
God, instead of evolving from irrational 
animals.” 

This language was sharply criticised in 
the columns of this paper, and the state- 
ment was made very broadly that the 
evolution of man’s physical structure from 
irrational animals is universally taught by 
our scientific authorities in our best schools. 
The discussion which ensued has not so 
much followed the legitimate line of argu- 
ment whether a Christian who heartily ac- 
cepts Revelation and the Atonement can 
also hold the evolution of man’s physical 
structure, notwithstanding the story given 
in Genesis of the creation of man, but has 
passed into the discussion of the question 
of fact whether or not Evolution, as ap- 
plied to man, is believed and taught by our 
leading naturalists. Since, on the part of 
The Observer, the discussion has degenerated 
into sneering references to the writer of 
articles in this paper, and my own name has 
been introduced, through a note of Pro- 
fessor Dana’s, into The Presbyterian Banner 
and The Central Presbyterian, I think I can 
more freely write under my own name what 
I have to say on this subject. 

As to just how many and what scientific 
authorities believe and teach Evolution, I 
care comparatively little. The fact I know 
that it is believed universally by those 
whose opinions will generally be held to be 
conclusive—I mean, by men whose business 
it is to study scientific life. The Observer 
has been challenged to mention three work- 
ing naturalists who do not believe in Evo- 
lution, and it has mentioned Professor A. 
S. Packard, Jr., who immediately wrote an 
indignant letter to it, declaring that he be- 
lieves in Evolution ‘‘through and through.” 
Asa Gray, who isthe Nestor of Evolutionism 








as does The Christian at Work, notably—by 
quoting what he says in a sharp letter, in 
which he declines to answer other ques 
tions, for fear of being misunderstood: 

“Ido not ‘hold it to be an aécertained 

fact of science that man, so far as his phys- 
ical structure is concerned, is derived from . 
irrational animals.’ ” 
If these papers had understood the ques 
tion in discussion, they would have seen 
that Professor Gray’s emphasis was on 
“ascertained fact of science,” and 
that he believes this, as many other 
things, on probable evidence. He fully 
holds to the doctrine of Evolution, has 
written volumes in its defense, believes in 
it as applied to man; but does not call it, 
at least, as far as man is concerned, an 
“ascertained fact,” for which discussion 
is closed. The evidence is circumstantial, 
probable, and constantly growing, though, 
of course, as he shows so well in his ‘‘Dar- 
winiana,” under divine superintendence. 
The Observer's third anti-Evolutionist is 
Professor Dana, of whom I shall speak in a 
moment. 

Now let me say a few words on the prev- 
alence of the doctrine of Evolution among 
our scientific authorities, In the columns 
of this journal it has been made clear tbat 
Evolution and the theories of Evolution 
are distinct. Evolution and Natural Selec- 
tion are not the same thing. Until some 
one can mention two or three working 
naturalists who do not believe in Evolu- 
tion, it is needless to repeat the evidence as 
to their acceptance of it. The only reply 
made as yet is that Evolution is held by 
some who do not teach it—that they re- 
frain, for prudential reasons, from teaching 
what they believe. I do not understand 
how any one, writing in defense of Chris- 
tianity, can have the effrontery to declare 
that it shuts the mouths of thinkers. But 
it does notand cannot. What they believe, 
though they may not teach it categorically 
as ‘‘an ascertained fact of science,” they 
cannot help imparting. When asked their 
opinion, they give it. The Springfield Re- 
publican declares from knowledge that for 
some years all the students of Amherst, 
who have taken an interest in science, have 
graduated Evolutionists. I doubt not it 
might have added that they hold Evolu- 


tion with no weakening of their Christian 
faith. 
In regard to Professor Dana only has 


there seemed to be a case made out against 
the truth of statements made in this jour- 
nal, for which I am willing to assume the 
responsibility. Professor Dana is a noble, 
fair-minded man, who began his career as a 
scientist, when, forty-two years ago, he 
went as geologist of the Wilkes Expedition. 
I learned to feel a personal devotion to him 
when under his especial instruction as a 
student in the Yale Scientific School, more 
than twenty yearsago. When I recall how 
severely in those days he wrote against 
Evolution, as then propounded by Dr. Tay- 
ler Lewis, earnestly declaring it to be ‘‘ athe- 
istic,” I am filled with admiration of his 
candor, as I see how frankly, after having 
been led by the march of science to accept 
this same Evolution, he refers to this same 
Dr. Tayler Lewis's book, which he then de- 
nounced, as showing how Evolution can be 
held in harmony with the Christian faith. 
A mention made of his belief in Evolution 
seemed to him to convey the impression 
that he held that natural law, without 
special divine direction, was sufficient to 
account for the production of man’s phys- 
ical structure. He sent a reply to this jour. 
nal, stipulating that it must be printed with 
no criticism on what hesaid. This was 
consented to, and in the same issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT appesred an article on ‘‘Chris- 
tian Evolution,” containing several com- 
mendatory references to him and to his 
article. On receiving it, he wrote: 

“I see you have my article in Taz Ixps- 
PENDENT of this week. I am pleased with 
your remarks. I should be glad to have three 
or four copies of the paper. 

“Yours truly, 
“ James D. Dawa.” 

After this The Presbyterian Banner pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “‘ The Beastly 
Theory,” in which the following passage {s 
cuoted from that article in Taz IxpEPrEND- 
ent. describing a view of Evolution held 
by “ many distinguished naturalists”: 

‘This theory of Evolution, it will be 
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seen, is theistic. It does not question that | Testament. It is evident that, with such supposed Col. Kemble would not be thirst- 
man’ 


's physical structure was evolved, like 

all other physical structures, from a lower 
type; but it holds that this would not have 
been done if God had not directed the cur- 
rent of generation, as we can direct it in 
the case of dogs and pigeons.” 
This language, interpreted with any fair- 
ness, means that, as we, by our methods, 
can direct the current of generation in the 
case of pigeons, so God can, in his meth- 
ods, dothe same. The comparison was not 
of methods, but of power. But The Ban- 
ner perverted its meaning, declaring that it 
was asserted to be the doctrine of Chris- 
tian Evolutionists that, ‘‘inasmuch as the 
difference between a gorilla and a man is 
too great to be dueto natural selection 
only; as the chances were too many that 
the brutal herd would not have so chosen 
their mates as to improve the breed to the 
necessary point; therefore, just as a farmer 
controls the breeding of his cattle or his 
swine, his dogs or his pigeons, so God di- 
vinely impelled one particular beast to 
select another as his mate, and continued this 
‘providence’ until, by this means only, 
the brute became a man, physically”! It 
is enough to say that this idea was not in 
the language, nor in the thought; but that 
enough had been said utterly contradictory 
to it. % 

This editorial of The Banner's was sent 
to Prof. Dana, and it seems that he hastily 
took the word of the reverend editor as to 
the statement made in these columns. It is 
m» wonder that, under that impression, he 
wrote to that paper, and also to The Obsero- 
er and to THE INDEPENDENT, denouncing 
that view as absurd and ridiculous. There 
was not time to show him his misapprehen- 
sion and that his first impression, written 
eight days earlier, was correct. All that 
Tue INDEPENDENT could do was immedi- 
ately to publish the fact, without comment, 
that he did not accept the language. Had 
he had the original article on ‘‘ Christian 
Evolution” before him, he would have seen 
that the comparison was not of method, 
but of ability, and that it was not his view 
especially, but the general theistic view, 
that was under discussion, and I think he 
would have refrained from charging this 
paper with adding ‘‘ perversion to perver- 
sion.” It is proper to add that there need 
be no possible question that Prof. Dana be- 
lieves that the divine influence, which he 
calls creation, by which man’s physical 
structure was derived from that of a lower 
type of life, took place in the current of 
generation. He holds, as he told me, ina 
personal interview with him, less than two 
weeks ago, that the modification of the an- 
imal to the human form took place not in 
the adult, but before birth. 

The only really important point in this 
discussion is to settle what liberty of in- 
vestigation can be allowed to a Christian 
student. Can he study as freely as any 
other man, and accept any and all conclu- 
sions deduced from history, criticism, or 
science? or must he always ask first whether 
any statement in the Bible will be con- 
tradicted by the conclusion to which the 
facts point? To my mind, the question 
ought to need only the statement for its 
answer. To put research into shackles de- 
grades the student and dishonors Christian- 
ity. Truth is the only thing of supreme 
importance. If Christianity is good, it is 
because of the truth in it. Christianity is 
the servant of the truth, and not truth the 
servant of Christianity. The man who 
allows his love for Christianity to exceed 
his love for truth is on the road to logical 
idiocy. More, he has to begin not with 
Christianity, but with his fallible notion of 
Christianity, and to that, and not to Chris- 
fianity, he is bending his conclusions. 

The most common form of this error is in 
the assumption that we can under no cir 
cumstances allow that the Bible contains a 
single incorrect statement, on any subject 
whatever. Those who take this ground 
cry out “‘ falsusin uno, falsus in omnibus,” 
an adage of ridiculous untruth. Dr. Crosby, 
in his Yale Lectures, takes this position 
when he declares that, if there are scientific 
errors found in the Bible, then it can have 
no religious authority. President Bartlett 


last Princeton Review, trying to show, in o 
Position to Professor G. P. Wickes, thes thom 
cannot bea single historical error in the New 


premise, one is bound, without regard to 
evidence, to find some explanation for 
every difficulty, no matter how minute, 
for the most unreasonable explanation be- 
comes better than none at all; andif there 
be no explanation, then the whole grand 
structure of our faith topples tothe ground. 
The pyramid is balanced on its unstable 
apex. The Bible says the hare chews the 
cud; but scientists say it does not. These 
expositors must, on the authority of Lev. 
xi, 6, give the lie to science, or say that to 
chew the cud means to seem to chew the 
cud. The incarnation, the resurrection, 
salvation through Christ all hang in one 
acale, balanced by a hare’s cud in the other. 
To doubt whether the moon lingered for a 
full day over Ajalon without setting, is 
equivalent with doubting whether God sent 
into the world his Only Begotten Son. A 
commentator, on this principle, must 
be willing to go against the plainest 
facts, as where Professor Riddle, in his 
last commentary, says that «ituc, imme- 
diately, in Matt. xxiv, 29, must mean sud- 
denly, a meaning which the word does not 
possess, and which no one, except under 
the compulsion of this miserable principle, 
would ever have thought of assigning to it. 
But on the question whether ci0fue means 
immediately or suddenly is made to hang all 
the law, the prophets, the gospels, and the 
epistles. The word Babel is said in Gen. 
xi, 9 to be derived from a word meaning 
confusion. But philologists declare that 
it is derived from two words, which, in the 
language of its people, meant the Gate of 
God; and now, if some Canon Rawlinson, 
who holds to this same theory of interpret- 
ation, cannot show that this is an alterna- 
tive punning on the meaning given in Gen- 
esis, then down goes the whole religion of 
Christ. For, as The Observer says,on the 
matter of Evolution, which has suggested 
these remarks: ‘‘ That testimony of God by 
Moses is the staple on which depends the 
whole chain of man’s history from creation 
to completed redemption. Pull out that 
staple, and the scheme falls.” To my ap- 
prehension, it is better philosophy and bet- 
ter prudence to hang the thread from the 
cable, and not the cable from the thread. 





COL. KEMBLE AND THE PONCAS. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM JUSTIN HARSHA. 


(Tas Committee appointed at Omaha to re- 
ceive and disburse funds for the benefit of the 
Poncas consists of the following persons: 
The Rt. Rev. Rob’t H. Clarkson, Bishop of 
Nebraska, chairman; the Rev. A. F. Sherrill, 
treasurer; the Rev. W. J. Harsha, secretary; 
Leavitt Burnham, P. L. Perine, and W. M. 
Yates. The lawyers having the suits in charge 
are advisory members of the Committee. The 
following article was ordered prepared, read 
before the Committee, and, on motion, adopted 
as the expression of the Committee's views. 
Therefore, while I am personally responsible 
for the statements made, the article is in the 
sense mentioned official. 

Wa. Justiw Harsna, Sec’y.) 





To Tue Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT. 

Sir :—Since the appearance of Col. E. C, 
Kemble’s article in your number of Dec. 
18th it has been a question with us whether 
the interests of the Poncas would not be best 
subserved by allowing it to remain unchal- 
lenged. His evident desire that ‘‘a health- 
ful public sentiment in behalf of the Pon- 
cas” should be created gratified us nota 
little. However, he implies that at present 
‘“‘the public sentiment” has reached a point 
where it is unhealthful, although not show- 
ing us how ‘‘a healthful public sentiment” 
could so soon change into a detrimental 
one, simply by being extended to a larger 
class of people. If the benefit of the Pon- 
cas would be secured by the sympathy of 
the humane people of the West, we fail to 
see how it would be frustrated by extend- 
ing that sympathy to the humane people of 
the East. 

Col. Kemble, moreover, endeavors to 
make capital out of the suppression of his 
name in our speeches upon the question. 
‘They have carefully avoided mentioning 
by name ‘ the inspector ’ or the ‘ white man 
who came to them from Washington.’” 
This silence was due to the express injunc- 
tions of the Committee, as we do not wish 
to make this discussion either a political 





ing to have his name associated with the 
inhuman removal, as we considered it, of 
a company of helpless people, living upon 
their own farms and practically supporting 
themselves. 

The meaning of Col. Kemble must be 
that in some sense the statements of Stand- 
ing Bear and Bright Eyes have changed 
latterly, and that, while they were ‘‘mis- 
representations” at first, they are now even 
more plainly false. This has excited not a 
little inquiry of us in regard to the real 
state of affairs; and, hence, it seems our 
duty to show that these statements have 
not been changed of late, and that they 
are, as reported, undeniably true. As to 
the question of change in the statements, 
however, there will be little interest, except 
to the mind of Col. Kemble. It makes no 
practical difference to the mass of the peo- 
ple whether one falsehood has been ex- 
changed for another or not. The import- 
ant question is: What is the truth in this 
matter of the Ponca removal? 

The article of Col. Kemble, if of any im- 
portance whatever, is an attempt to show 
cause before the Christian and humane 
people of the United States why the Poncas 
could be rightfully removed to the Indian 
Territory. There are six reasons men- 
tioned, quoted from the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and these demand 
individual attention. 


1. ‘‘Because the Government in 1868 
ceded their lands to the Sioux.” But in 
this fact where resides the right to remove 
the Poncas? That one wrong was done to 
them in 1868 is no unimpeachable reason 
why another wrong should be done in 1877. 
If this ceding of the land to the Sioux were 
a “mistake,” it should have been rectified; 
but not at the expense of the Poncas, who 
were helpless parties in the transaction. 
The mistake of a land agent in selling a 
white man’s farm to another party consti- 
tutes no legal right for the ejectment of the 
original owner. 

2. ‘‘Because the Poncas were so harrassed 
(and had been for sixty or seventy years) 
by Sioux war-parties that they could not 
live on their lands without Government 
support and protection.” How tender of 
the Indians isour Government! The truth, 
however, is that, two years before the 
Ponca removal, a treaty of peace was made 
between the Poncas and Sioux, and thcy 
were living on terms of friendship. The- 
united testimony of the Poncas is that, 
when their removal was threatened by Col. 
Kemble, they asked the privilege of going 
to live among these very Sioux and become 
one people with them. (See “The Ponca 
Chiefs,” p. 69.) Moreover, the trouble be- 
tween the two tribes had been largely on 
account of the United States, the Poncas 
having always fought on the side of the 
whites. It seems to us not a little ungrate- 
ful on the part of our Government that, 
when the Poncas had stood as a bulwark 
between the hostile Sioux and the white 
settlers of Northern Nebraska for so many 
years, they should be torn from their land 
at the conclusion of hostilities. If it had 
required ‘‘ government support and protec- 
tion” to secure them the peaceful posses- 
sion of their homes, it seems to us nothing 
more than a fair return for their military 
services that such should be granted 
them. But the abovementioned treaty 
rendered this protection unnecessary, and 
if the Poncas preferred to remain on their 
home and risk trouble with the Sioux, 
rather than face a certain death in the In- 
dian Territory, surely we have no right to 
interfere. To show that they did so pre- 
fer, and to confirm the statements upon this 
point, consult ‘‘ Report Indian Commis- 
sioner,” 1877, pp. 95 and 96. 

8. ‘‘ Because they [the Poncas] had re- 
peatedly petitioned to be removed.” It 
would have been well for Col. Kemble to 
have quoted documentary evidence upon 
this point. If such petitions are in the 
possession of the Government, why were 
they not produced before Judge Dundy, 
when every paper (which, by the way, 
amounted to one document, to be hereafter 
considered) bearing on the case was filed? 

And, if these petitions to be removed were 
so numerous and urgent, it was very singu- 
lar that the Poncas should be so particular 





treaties and by the actual payment of a 
large sum of money to the Government for 
a title. In the ‘“‘ Report Indian Commis- 
sioner,” 1877, p. 101, the rendering of this 
**valuable consideration” for their land is 
acknowledged. 

_4. “Because, under the agreement of 
1876 between a commission, of which Bish- 
op Whipple and other well-known friends 
of the Indians were members, and the 
Spotted Tail and Red Cloud bands of 
Sioux, the latter were to be brought to the 
ae River, where the Poncas were 
then located.” This was but the carrying 
out of the ‘“‘mistake” mentioned in the 
first reason and falls under the same ob- 
jections. The case here, however, is aggra- 
vated. The Government deliberately, it 
means, in 1876 ratified the wrong done the 
Poncas in the ceding of their lands to the 
Sioux in 1868. Instead of rectifying the 
‘‘ mistake,” another mistake was carefully 
planned and, without conscience, executed. 
That the enemies of the United States 
should be given the land belonging to the 
friends of the United States seems an odd 
reason why the latter should be forced to 
give way. 

6. ‘Because, in the act which required 
the removal of these bands to the river, 
Congress provided also for the removal 
of the Poncas to the Indian Territory.” 
Colonel Kemble should have added 
that $25,000 were appropriated for this 
purpose, for that sum is one of the 
strongest arguments on that side of the 
case. As it stands, what does the reason 
mean? It signifies simply that the two 
‘« mistakes ” hitherto mentioned were suc- 
ceeded by athird. That, it being the pur- 
pose of the Indian Department to remove 
the Poncas, Congress was prevailed upon 
to order the scheme prosecuted. That a 
third mistake, ‘‘as it has turned out,” 
should have been added by Congress does 
not satisfy us that the removal was rizht. 
Having never learned that Congress is in- 
fallible, it seems to us that this reason 
avails simply to shift the blame, which we 
are quite willing should rest where it be- 
longs. 

Col. Kemble should have added that 
this appropriation of Congress was ‘‘ con- 
ditioned upon the consent of the Poncas.” 
Here we have to do with him personally, 
for he had no right to use even a part of 
the money appropriated, in the removal of 
the Poncas, until he had gained their con- 
sent. This he claims to have done, how- 
ever, and gives it as the real reason of their 
removal. 

‘** Finally, because these Indians, after 
due deliberation, agreed in a council 
with me, held at their agency, January 
27th, 1877, to surrender their lands and 
select a home in the Indian Territory.” 

It is evident that the entire question 
hinges upon this point. If the Poncas 
went voluntarily to the Indian Territory, 
we have no cause for complaint. If unwill- 
ingly, a ‘grievous wrong,” as ‘‘it has 
turned out,” was indeed done the tribe by 
their removal. 

Col. Kemble endeavors te substantiate 
his assertion of the willingness of the Pon- 
cas to be removed by an appeal to the min- 
utes of a council held between himself and 
the tribe. This paper, he says, is “ duly 
attested by chiefs, interpreters, agents, 
missionary, and half a dozen voluntary 
male and female witnesses, unaitached to 
either mission or agency.” He further 
numerates. in a parenthesis, fourteen 
chiefs and head men, who were “ present 
in behalf of the Poncas.” It will be ob- 
served that he does not say that these 
‘‘chiefs, interpreters, agents, missionary,” 
etc. signed this paper, or any other docu- 
ment, relinquishing theirland. He affirms 
that it was ‘‘ duly attested” bythem. The 
implication is that the attestation was in 
the usual form of signature, and the nat- 
ural impression conveyed by reading the 
article is that the names of all these chiefs, 
with their marks, are attached to the paper 
in question. 

This, however, is wholly untrue. The 
entire ‘‘minutes of this council,” from 
which an ‘‘extract” is taken by Col. Kem- 
ble, was forwarded from Washington as 
the only piece of evidence the Government 
could produce, to be filed in Judge Dungy’e 
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ined by us, and a copy of it still remains in 
our possession. There is only one signature 
attached to it—the name of a man who is 
not a chief, nor even a head man, but a 
person of little authority in the tribe. How 
the “‘ chiefs, interpreters, agents, mission- 


ary, and half a-dozen voluntary witnesses” | 


attested this paper so fully we are at a loss 
to discover. It seems to us exceedingly 
unfair, to say the least, for Col. Kemble to 
imply that such a long list of signatures 
was appended to this document, when 
there is only one name attached. That 
Standing Buffalo actually spoke the werds 
of relinquishment quoted by Col. Kemble, 
and that the other chiefs assented, we must 
have better evidence than the signature of 
one unreliable man. When this “duly at- 
tested” document came to be examined by 
the attorney for the Government, it was re- 
turned to Washington, as being of no value 
and unworthy of filing in court. Even in 
Col. Kemble’s article there is evidence that 
two of the chiefs, White Eagle and Stand- 
ing Bear, did not sign the relinquishment 
of their land, although they are mentioned 
among those who “attested” the doc- 
ument. When referring to the conferences 
between himself and these chiefs, Col. 
Kemble says they were attended ‘‘ with no 
other result than to elicit from Standing 
Bear and White Eagle the declaration that 
they had not agreed to give up their lands 
in Nebraska, that they had signed no paper, 
and that they wanted to go home.” This 
declaration Col. Kemble does not challenge. 
If it had been false, the chiefs would 
scarcely have dared to make it in the pres- 
ence of the inspector. How are we to 
reconcile this tacit admission that they did 
not sign the paper with the former state- 
ment that they ‘‘ duly attested ” it? 

But we have positive evidence in the 
Official Reports that no paper was signed, 
or *‘ duly attested” by the Poncas. In the 
“Report of Indian Commissioner,” 1877, 
p. 101, occur these words: “ The title of 
the old Ponca Reservation in Dakota still 
remains in the Poncas, they having signed 
no papers relinquishing their title, nor hav- 
ing violated any of the provisions of the 
treaty by which it was ceded to them by 
the Government. These Indians claim 
that the Government had no right to re- 
move them from their reservation, without 
first obtaining from them, by treaty or pur- 
chase, the title which they have acquired 
from the Government and for which they 
have rendered a valuable consideration.” 

It will be observed that in this quotation 
the word ‘‘title” is used three times, re- 
vealing the very important fact that the 
Poncas possessed such to theirhome. Put- 
ting this positive assertion with the fact that 
no signature of the Ponca chiefs has been 
produced, it seems to us proved that Col. 
Kemble needs further evidence than the 
“extract” he mentions to establish his 
point. 

Further to substantiate the worthlessness 
of the document to which Col. Kemble re- 
fers, we appeal to Judge Dundy’s celebra- 
ted decision, the full text of which may be 
seen in the little pamphlet recently pub- 
lished in Boston on this question. If this 
paper, containing the ‘‘ minutes of a coun- 
cll.” had evidenced a relinquishment of the 
Poncas’ title, it certainly would have been 
taken into account by the court. But no 
mention was made of it. Judge Dundy, 
when he came to sum up the evidence pro- 
duced by the Government, mentions the 
facts to which Col. Kemble has referred in 
the first and fourth rensons we have just 
considered, Then the court uses this lan- 
guage: ‘‘No reference has been made to 
any other treaties or laws under which the 
right to arrest and remove the Indians is 
claimed to exist.” (See ‘“The Ponca Chiefs,” 
p. 118.) This shows that the document was 
not produced in court, which would cer- 
tainly have been done if it contained such 
a direct vindication of the Government’s 
action as Col. Kemble asserts 

But whether this document were “‘ duly 
attested” or not may be thought a minor 
question by the people of the United States. 
Possibly Col. Kemble has shown from the 
remainder of his article that the Poncas 
gave their consent to the removal, although 
no signature of theirs can be produced. 
This point ought to have our attention for 
8 moment. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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It will appear evident, we believe, to 
every unbiased mind that no such consent 
is proved by the ‘article in question. On 
the contrary, it contains abundant proof in 
its unguarded admissions that the removal 
of the Poncas was a coerced one. The im- 
pression left upon every mind, reading the 
very reasons to which we have made refer- 
ence, must be that the removal of the Pon- 
cas, having been planned in 1868,and further 
steps taken in 1876 toward its accomplish- 
ment, would be insisted upon when the 
time came, even though the consent of the 
Indians were not obtained. The ceding of 
the Ponca lands tothe Sioux and the prom- 
ise to bring the latter down to these lands 
show that a definite policy had been 
adopted by the Government, which, we he- 
lieve, could not be thwarted by the unwill- 
ingness of a few Indiansto relinquish their 
ancestral homes. It appears to the candid 
mind very much as if a government which 
would do these two great wrongs to the 
Poncas, without asking their consent, 
would not be very particular about the 
righteousness of the means by which its 
well-matured plans should be carried into 
effect. These preliminary steps being 
taken, as confessed by Col. Kemble, it 
seems to us very much like mockery to ask 
the consent of the Poncas to the carrying 
out of a project positively ordered by a 
powerful government. And when the 
worthlessness of the only paper, to which 
they appeal as attesting the consent of the 
Poncas, is established, and confessed by a 
United States court, the whole transaction 
wears a strong appearance of coercion. 

When Col. Kemble comes to describe the 
journey of the ten chiefs to the Indian Ter- 
ritory, he makes many admissions which 
seem to us to support the drift of coercion 
manifest in the previous policy of the Gov- 
ernment. This was a “ visit to the Indian 
Territory” with the distinct purpose of 
allowing the Indians to compare the land 
with their old homes, before the final con- 
sent should be given. Such an opportu- 
nity was only fair, and all the chiefs sup- 
posed this to be the object of the visit. It 
was their understanding that,if they did 
not like the land, they might return to their 
old homes. Such wasthe promise of the 
inspector, as the Indians understood it. If 
he made no such promise, why was not the 
entire tribe moved down at once? Where 
was the necessity for this visit at all? The 
inspector seems very anxious to avoid 
“heavy bills of expense,” and, surely, if 
the full consent of the tribe had been ob- 
tained, the expense of an extra visit of 
chiefs might easily have been avoided, 
Their mere selection of land in advance of 
the tribe’s coming, or even starting, was 
certainly unnecesary; particularly when the 
Government reserved the right, as Col. 
Kemble shows, to place the Indians where 
it pleased, after all. This visit was evident- 
ly to give a show of fairness, and was re- 
garded by the Indians as preliminary to 
their giving consent. However, this visit 
was itself a mockery, for Col. Kemble 
asserts that the Department had made it 
‘‘a condition” previous to the start ‘‘ that 
they should agree to select a new home.” 
This looks very much like compulsion. 
This condition, it seems, was understood 
by the Government who made it; but the 
Indians signed no such agreement and un- 
derstood “the visit” in the way mentioned. 


Col. Kemble goes on to say: ‘* Like 
children, Indians are easily depressed away 
from home, amid strange and uncongenial 
surroundings, and our Poncas were dis- 
spirited almost from the hour they set foot 
on Indian Territory soil.” Does not this 
statement attest the assertion of Standing 
Bear that when they saw the land of the 
territory they much preferred their old 
home in Dakota? They were, indeed, dis- 
spirited, for they loved their homes as 
tenderly as the white man does his, and, 
hence, refused to give them up for land 
which they thought compared so unfavor- 
ably with theirs. Col. Kemble also says: 
“*Ordets were meantime received by me to 
return to the Ponca Agency, and inform the 
Indians that their removal would be insisted 
upon.” ‘The two remaining Ponca chiefs 
had accepted the alternative forced by the 
Government, as the consequence of their 
refusal to select a site for themselves.” ‘ The 
dullest among them could comprehend 











that, if the declared purpose of the Govern- 
ment to remove the Siour to that reserva- 
tion should be carried out, the Poncas must 
go.” This sentence admits the definite pur- 
pose of the Government to remove the 
Poncas, with or without their conscnt. 
When speaking of the fact that Big Snake 
and Standing Bear refused to give up their 
lands, Col. Kemble says: ‘“‘They were 
arrested for inciting resistance to the Gov- 
ernment.” ‘It was also the present Sec- 
retary of the Interior who sanctioned the 
employment of troops to coerce the Poncas 
into leaving their homes on the Missouri, 
although force was not used.” The arrest 
of Standing Bear and Big Snake and the 
very presence of the troops bear a strong 
appearance of compulsion, to our minds. 
These sentences, taken in connection with 
the absence of any signed paper of re- 
linquishment, admit all that we have ever 
claimed as to the unwillingness of the 
Ponca tribe to the removal. Col. Kemble 
denies that the ‘‘aid of soldiers” was 
secured upon the march to the Territory; 
but it is certain that soldiers were with 
them when they reached Columbus, Neb., 
& point quite a distance upon their journey. 
(See ‘‘ The Ponca Chiefs,” p, 68.) 

There is another most important admis" 
sion in the article before us. The tribe, 
it is said, was divided into two parties in 
the march to the Indian Territory; ‘the 
first party, of not quite two hundred, mov- 
ing willingly, the second band embracing 
the disaffected portion of the tribe.” Col. 
Kemble does not say that this second band 
numbered more than five hundred persons. 
How the willing march of the minority of 
** less than two hundred” persons gave an 
excuse for over-riding the unwillingness of 
the great majority of the tribe is not clear to 
us. Particularly is this argument inex- 
cusable from the fact mentioned by Col. 
Kemble that the majority party ‘‘ embraced 
the full-blood and distinctively Indian 
portion.” It seems to us very unfair for 
Col. Kemble to leave the impression upon 
the minds of the people that one strong 
party in the tribe was favorable to the re- 
moval, when that party was so greatly in 
the minority, and, being half-breeds, had 
no just right to appear for the tribe at all. 
To confirm this conclusion, we quote from 
the ‘‘ Report Indian Commissioner,” 1877, 
p. 96: ‘More than three-fourths of the 
tribe refased to leave their old reservation 
in Dakota, stating, as reported to me, that 
they preferred to remain and die on their 
native heath in defense of their homes, and 
what they claimed to be their rights in the 
land composing the reservation on which 
they were living, than to leave there and 
die by disease in the unhealthy, miasmatic 
country which they claimed had been se- 
lected for them in the Indian Territory.” 


The eloquence with which Col. Kemble 
pleads our side of the case, when speaking 
of the runaway of the eight chiefs from the 
Indian Territory, cannot escape the notice 
of the reader. He charges Standing Bear, 
however, with falsehood, in one particular. 
He asserts that Standing Bear has been 
making the statement that the chiefs asked 
for passes or money to conduct them back 
to the old home. Such a statement we 
have never heard Standing Bear make, and 
we have heard him repeat his story many 
times, both in public and private; nor have 
we seen it in any of his published speeches. 
However, even if he has made the assertion, 
itmay bea simple misunderstanding between 
Col. Kemble and the chiefs. The inspect- 
or admits that the chiefs made ‘‘ repeated 
demands to be taken back to their reserva- 
tion.” These being refused, it would be 
very natural for the chiefs, speaking a dif- 
ferent language and understanding the 
white man only imperfectly, at best, to sup- 
pose these refusals to imply that no aid of 
any description would be given them to 
reach the old home. The Indians do assert 
that Col. Kemble gave them neither pass 
nor interpreter, and they telegraphed the 
fact to Washington at the time. That this 
is a falsehood we have simply the word of 
Col. Kemble; that it is true we have the 
word of Gen. Crook, who can command 
quite as much respect among the American 
people. When Standing Bear had repeated 
to him his story, just as it has been pub- 
lished in the papers, Gen. Crook said: ‘I | 
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as they represent tt. It has long since been 
reported to Washington. They have all the 
facts in Washington, and it would do no 
good for me to intercede.” 

Of the departure of the chiefs for the In- 
dian Territory, Col. Kemble says: ‘‘ It was 
very much likearunaway.” It was indeed. 
It was a runaway over “five hundred 
miles” that were marked with blood. It 
was a runaway from a land where they knew 
death awaited all Northern Indians. It 
was a runaway of eight old chiefs, who by 
the sufferings they endured attested how 
much they loved their homes and how un- 
willing they were to part with them. Col. 
Kemble should have stated that the two 
chiefs who did not run away were prevent- 
ed by extreme age and infirmity. They 
begged to be carried on the backs of the 
younger chiefs, whoat first thought of at- 
tempting it; but were forced by the difficul- 
ty of the task to give the project up. This 
pathetic journey, through the cold and 
storm, is the very best argument to show 
the sincerity of the Ponca chiefs in refus- 
ing to give up their lands. How Col. 
Kemble could record it and yet argue the 
willingness of the Indians to leave their 
homes, we are unable to imagine. If they 
had ever given their consent to the removal, 
the stoical pride of the Indian woyjd have 
enabled them to bear the consequefifces un- 
flinchingly. 

The question between Col.. Kemble and 
Mr. Schurz does not concern us, except as 
their discussion furnishes indubitable evi- 
dence that the removal of the Poncas was a 
coerced one. We are only anxious that 
our movement should secure to the Indians 
the priceless blessing of just and equitable 
laws, and the civilization and religious 
knowledge which follow in their train. 





JOSEPH COOK’S MONDAY LEC- 
TURES.* 
(DELIVERED IN THE OLD SovuTH CavuURcCH, Boston, 
Jan. 101TH.) 


MODERN EVIDENCE OF THE SUPERNAT- 
URAL; OR, SPIRITUALISM AS AN IF. 


Tae Pretvpe.—Why 18 IRELAND STARVING? 


Tue Old South Church was again filled to 
its utmost capacity at the 142d Boston Monday 
Lecture, January 19th. All the seats were 
occupied, and a large number of people in the 
audience remained standing. The subject of 
Mr. Cook’s Prelude was “‘ Why is Ireland 
Starving?” and it was evident by the applause 
from certain portions of the hall that there 
were in the audience some of Ireland’s sons. 
Mr. Parnell’s recent visit to Boston, his 
speeches in Music Hall and Faneuil Hall, and 
his proposed trip across the Continent had 
awakened keen popular interest in the news 
of a threatened famine in portions of Ireland 
and of the efforts of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough and of the English Government to 
alleviate the distress of the famished popula- 
tion. The interest in ‘‘ Spiritualism as an If” 
was evidently as great, however, as in the Pre- 
lude, and the dudience appeared to endorse 
heartily the general positions of the lecture. 











Tas PRELUDE. 


Daniel O’Connell, who was s student in 
France in his youth, left that kingdom on the 
very day when Louis XVI lost his head by the 
guillotine. The young Irishman, as soonas he 
reached the deck of the packet-boat at Calais, 
tore from his hat the French tri-colored cock- 
ade, trampled it under his feet, and cast it 
into the sea. He was governed through his 
whole life by his well-known saying that he 
would accept no social amelioration at the 
cost of a single drop of blood. If Ireland 
throngh half or a quarter of her territory is 
really starving, what ought America to send to 
her? Tons and ship-loads of food, it may be; 
but not a feather’s weight of Fenianism. [Ap- 
planse.] There were collected in the United 
States, in little more than twelve years, by the 
Fenian organization $626,000, and of this sum 
$425,000, according to the report of the Fenian 
Brotherhood itself, were expended exclusively 
for Irish revolutionary purposes. America, so 
far as she is not Irish, is not proud of that 
record. General Meade, in 1866, drove the 
Fenians back very briskly when they entered 
Canada. I belicve that if his spirit were with 
us to-day, and Daniel O’Connell here also, the 
two would shake hands in repressing the rev- 
olutionary spirit of Ireland. [Applaase.] 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to answer the 
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questions which are in all hearts, as to Ire 
land’s distress, without touching upon the 
complicated and blazing topic of land-tenure 
in the British Islands. Philanthropy and pol- 
ities cannot be very well separated on this 
theme; but you will remember that I am put- 
ting before you no appeal for American gov- 
ernmental interference. The United States 
do not interfere in the politics of their 
neighbors; but philanthropic discussion here 
may very well concern itself with the woes of 
any people on the planet. In this house, and 
at this hour, it is proper for us to ask how far 
the distresses of Ireland are to be accounted 
for by a mischievous system of land-tenure ; 
and we must raise this question with distinct- 
ness, even if we are obliged to ask also 
whether an aristocratic organization of society 
can long endure in the world if once the laws 
of primogeniture and entail are abolished. 

Why is Ireland starving? On account of at 
least twelve causes: the laws of primogeniture 
and entail, foreign ownership of Irish land, ab- 
senteeism of her landlords, the draining of her 
money into other countries, a system of ten- 
ancy-at-will, overpopulation, exhaustion of 
the soil, diseases of crops, lack of diversifica- 
tion of industry, Romanism, and American 
competition. 

1. The law of primogeniture accumulates 
landed property in Ireland and England in the 
hands of a few persons. 

On account of the mischief such a law ef- 
fects in massing the free acres of the globe in 
the hands of a few families, I, for one, would 
resist by the bayonet the introduction of the 
law of primogeniture into the United States. 
|Applause. | 

2. The laws, of entail prevent the sale of 
lands according to the wants of the population. 

Daniel O’Connell apologized often for even 
the Irish landlords, by saying that their estates 
were encumbered by laws of entail. Many of 
the great families are not at liberty to sell any 
of their acres, and cannot will them to any ex- 
cept the eldest-born sons. Here are artificial 
restrictions imposed upon the distribution of 
land ; and, if I would have government inter- 
fere at all in this case, it would not beto create 
restrictions, but to remove those which gov- 
ernment, in times past, under the feudal sye- 
tem, has made, unadvisedly. 

3. Foreign ownership of a great portion of 
the island diminishes local zeal for the im- 
provement of estates. 

4. Absenteeism of the foreign owners of 
one-quarter of the soil of Ireland places the 
tenantry in the hands of grasping local agents 
and middlemen. 

Ireland is owned by a handful of rich men. 
They let the land to some 600,000 tenants. 
According to official statistics, there are only 
1,529 tenants in Ireland who have more than 
500 acres each ; 287,516 have fifteen acres or 
less. In 1870 the government reported 2,973 
absentee landholders in Ireland, who owned 
precisely one-fourth of the island, rated at an 
annual rent of £2,470,816. Here are a few of 
the names of the absentees, with the figures 
showing the number of acres they own and 
their annual rent: 


Name. No. of Acres. Annual Rent, 

Sir Richard Wallace.,.......... 61,000 274,000 
Marquis of, Bly... :....0..+...+++ 48,000 23,000 
Lord Dillon... ......+-sss+0e-00+ 89,000 21,000 
Marquis of Bath................ 22,000 79,000 
Earl of Dartrey...... eecccccees 26,000 18,000 
Earl of Daftiley................ 21,000 18,000 
Earl of Devon.... .....-..0es00+ 83,000 14,000 
Earl of Egmont............+--++ 16,000 18,000 
Lord Doneraile.... .......--..-. 14,000 18,000 
Lord Digby....... I 30,000 18,000 
Lora Hilf Trevor. .............. 15,000 18,00 
Sir Charles Domville........... 6,000 10,000 
i 36,000 10,000 
Earl of Normanton............ 10,000 9,000 
Lord De Clifford................ 13,000 5,000 
Mr. Smith Barry............ «++. 27,000 82,000 
Earl of Dumraven............-. 15,000 . 2,000 
Earl of Pembroke.... ......... 2,000 87,000 


It isclaimed that these landholders obtain 
rarely more than three per cent. on their estates. 

In the ninety years ending with 1870 rent in 
Ireland has only doubled, while in Engiand 
and Scotland, where there is more security of 
tenure, it has tripled and sextupled.. (‘‘ The 
Life of Gladstone,” by George Barnett Smith, 
London, 1879, Vol. II, p. 140.) 

5. The absenteeism of landlords causes a 
drain of money or produce from Ireland, to 
pay rents; and for this outgoing expenditure 
there is no adequate return. 

When, in 1846 and 1847, Boston was sending 
ship-loads of food to Ireland, there was twice 
enough food there to maintain the population; 
but the cattle and a great portion of the grain 
were drained away to pay rents, and the potato 
crop. Was nearly all that the population had to 
depend on for their own sustenance, and that 
failed. It isa most incisive fact that, - when 
you were helping Ireland, she had food 
enough, but had to send it out of the country, 
to pay absentee landlords, some of whom were 


leading lives not only of ease, but of Aesipa- 
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In 1878 there were 320,000 paupers in Ireland. 
The population oi Ireland has indicated its 
distress by an emigration unexampled in mod- 
ern history. 

“ & drift of men gone over the sea ; 

A drift of the dead where men should be.” 

7. The population of the island is yet out of 
all proportion to the capacities of the soil. 
Ireland is not quite as large as the State of 
Maine ; but it has eight times as many people. 
Imagine Ireland loosened from her moorings 
in the great deep, and drifted across the At- 
lantie, with all her vested rights upon her as a 
cargo. Suppose that she anchors off the State 
of Maine and becomes a portion of the Union. 
What should we, as Americans, like to do in 
this strangely misgoverned country? One of 
the very first things that would occur, if she 
should become a portion of the Union, would 
be the abolition of all her laws of promo- 
genitureand entail. That reform accomplished, 
then, gradually, underthe natural operations 
of trade, the land would come to belong to 
those who tillthe il. Without assassination, 
without any riots, Ireland, with those two 
changes, might, little by little, recover her in- 
dustrial health down to the very finger-tips of 
her hard-worked tenantry. 

8. The exhaustion of the soil in Ireland is 
incapable of being remedied without the ap- 
plication to the processes of agriculture of 
more capital than is in most cases available. 

9. The exhaustion of the soil produces dis- 
eases of crops, and especially of the potato 
crop. 

10. The lack of diversification of industry 
in Ireland is such that when the potato crop 
faile famine occurs. 

William III was requested by the woolen 
manufacturers of England not only to discour- 
age their branch of industry in Ireland, but 
topreventit from being prosecutedthere. He 
promised todo so, and was as good as his word. 
My central conviction on this whole topic is that 
Ireland’s woes will never be cured except by 
the co-operation of English and Irish political 
and industrial forces. So long as English 
manufacturers, and English politicians, and 
English kings and queens discriminate against 
Ireland, or in any way endeavor to prevent 
there the operation of the natural laws of trade 
in producing diversification of industry, so 
long it will be futile to expect parliamentary 
action to soothe the land. In 1869 we had 
Gladstone’s Irish Church Act passed, and in 
the next year the famous Irish Land Act of 
Gladstone’s ministry. When these measures 
of justice had b law, British egotism 
drew over its face the veil of self-complacency, 
the fateful screen which shuts from Eugland 
so many unpalatable truths. The average 
Briton ia easily satisfied with himself. Ire- 
land, according to British authority, was with- 
out a grievance, and ought to be withouta 
complaint. Nevertheless, at this hour, fifteen 
thousand police and thirty thousand soldiers 
are needed to keep order in Ireland, such is 
the danger of agrarian riot, incendiarism, and 
murder! 

11. Roman Catholicism has operated unfa- 
vorably on the development of the intelligence 
and enterprise of the population of Ireland. 

In 1847 the wéaried O’Connell left famished 
Ireland for Italy, hoping to die at Rome, with 
the Pope’s blessing. He died at Genoa; his 
heart was embalmed and sent to Rome, and 
his body to Ireland ; and thus, in death, asin 
life, the great agitator was the exact symbol 
and representative of the spirit of bis people. 

12, American competition. in, agricultural 
products causes Irish farmers to be undersold 
in British markets. 

Here is a very curious poster [exhibiting it], 
which I regard as a signof the times. It came 
from Birmingham, England, at a quite recent 
date. It reads: 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 
THE AMERICAN MEAT COMPANY, 
or 
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Ireland, on the soil of England, exhausted in 
ai the admirable system of rotation of 
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compete in the market with beef sold at these 


eight cents to twenty-two cents a pound in 
England. You will believe my informent 
when he says that he pays twenty-five cents for 
each pound of sirloin for his table on Beacon 
Street in Boston. Discerning men see the in- 
evitable result of American competition as one 
chief force in the complication of the.topic of 
land-tenure in England and Ireland. A son of 
Thomas Hughes, from London, with twoof his 
nephews, has been for several years in Texas, 
engaged in cattle-raising. The sonis just now at 
Grosvenor Square, after the successful driving 
of his herd to market, and he has cleared on it 
thirty per cent. of his capital for the year. 
Other young Englishmen, under the advice of 
Thomas Hughes, have purchased sheep- 
ranches on the highlands of Tennessee, where 
they can lead a more gentle and civilized life. 
So it is that the beef and mutton of our coun- 
try hustle out of English markets. the oxen 
and sheep from British and Irish pastures. 
The facts are precisely analogous in regard to 
grain. When the wheat and grain of our 
prairies come fairly into competition with the 
costly-grown corn of Great Britain, they must 
drive a large part of the latter out of the 
market. 

Why am I insisting on this point of American 
competition so much? Because I wish to face 
the whole topic, and not merely a fragment of 
it. The abolition of thelaws regarding primo- 
geniture and entail will not cure all the dis- 
tresses of Ireland. It will be efficient, but it 
will not be sufficient. I am no politician, I 
am in favor of peasant-farms in England and 
Ireland. I aman American in my principles 
with regard to the laws of primogeniture and 
entail ; but I cannot believe that a system of 
peasant-proprietorsbip would save British mar- 
kets from the most damaging American com- 
petition. Youcrowd your cattle on boarda 
train at St. Louis; they rush across the con- 
tinent, are shipped alive, landed at Liverpool, 
and driven to Birmingham in such quantities 
that Ireland cannot compete with the deluge. 
What do cattle cost in Texas? Their salt, a 
man to drive them, general oversight. You 
cut no food for them in winters; you drive 
them from place to place ; and the pasturage 
isfree. Speaking roundly, one may say that 
the great pastures of the plateau states and 
mountain states are atthe present moment 
substantially free to those who range over 
them. British agriculture is costly. You 
take immense crops from British soil ; but, to 
do this, you putin as much as you take out. 
The system of rotation of cropsis admirable 
in Great Britain. Every peasant is obliged to 
follow it. As Emerson says: ‘The British 
Islands look as if they had been combed and 
rolled and finished with the pencil instead of 
the plow.” This poster proves that cattle in 
America can be reared for the English market 
more cheaply than cattle in England. This is 
only one of the signs of the times which pre- 
dict a competition coming with great rapidity 
upon the farmers of the British Islands, and 
which will grow more and more painful to 
agricultural interests in Great Britain as the 
years pass. For one,I think Thomas Hughes 
is right in sending his sons to Texas and his 
nephews to Tennessee. The whole case as to 
the land question in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland cannot be stated unless it. {s unflinch- 
ingly proclaimed that an industrial breeze 
which risesin Texas, and on the plains and 
mountain plateaus of Colorado, and on the 
prairies of the Mississippi Valley, is, after all, 
the sternest wind with which the beavily-laden 
ship of the aristocratic institutions of Great 
Britain has at this moment to contend. 


What is the best method of relief for Ireland? 
The reversal of the causes of its distress. Do you 
wish to know how to cure any disease? Ascer- 
tain its causes, and reverse them, 

Of course, I know that whoever settles the 
land question in Ireland will reduce to order 
the chaos of centuries, It is no part of my 
purpose here to give advice to England, 
although she gave advice to us in our civil 
war, and enforced it with a privateer or two! 
Philanthropic discussion in England was often 
appealed to by Daniel Webster as a motive 
for reform in the United States. The opinion 
of the civilized world is worth something in 
every part of Christendom as a motive to re- 
form. If we are toreverse the causes of the 
distress of Ireland, what must we do? 

1. When a man possessed of a landed estate 
dies without making a will, let the law divide 
his property equally among his children. 
Without denying a man’s right to will his 
landed property to his eldest-born son, let the 
Jaw of primogeniture be disregarded when 
Government is called on to dispose of the 
property of intestates. 

That is an en wedge, you say, for the 
abolishing of aristocratic institutions in Great 
Britain. .Whatif ttis? Great Britain is not 

wholly made up of those whose business it is 
to sit im easy-chairs and do as their fathers 
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[laughter], so I-think a man is a man even if 

he isa Hodge in a furrow, or a poor peasant, 

lower down than Burns was in his day. I 

should feel all the historic spirits in this 

house reproving me were I not to exhibit 

keen sympathy with the depressed condition 

of the lowest agricultural laborers in Great 

Britain and Ireland. 

John Bright has again and again proposed 

moderate initiatory measures looking to the 

slow reform of the British laws of promogeni- 

ture and entail; and again and again they have 

been thrown out of Parliament. If the lords 

were not against it, you could carry the law 

that when a man dies intestate the govern- 

ment shall divide his property equally. En- 

gland may have to suffer terribly before she 
can pass that reform through both her houses. 

It may be that famine in Ireland and the dis- 
tress of English agricultural laborers will 
bring British legislators to their senses. Do 
you remember that Sir Robert Peel, in 1846, 
proposed to cold ears in Parliament the repeal 
of the corn-laws? When famine in Ireland 
grew very alarming, he at last obtained a hear- 
ing and carried his repeal through the Lower 
House. In the Upper House, the Duke of 
Wellington, when the peers came to him to 
ask permission to vote against it, replied: 
“You cannot dislike it more than I do; but 
we must all vote for it.””, Thus the great fam- 
ine of 1846 in Ireland was one of the chief 
forces, as every Briton knows, in causing the 
repeal of the corn-laws. And so, if Ireland 
has distress enough, if the agricultural popu- 
lation of England, wealthy as she is and proud 
of her enormous income, absolutely starves, 
the day may come when this little measure of 
justice may be carried through Parliament, in 
spite of the slightclipping it takes off the edge 
of the law of primogeniture. 

2. Abolish all laws of entail or practices of 
inheritance going beyond the life of the direct 
inheritor. 

8. Abolish feudal customs and formulas 
which make the transfer of land difficult, 
slippery, and expensive. 

Why should it be any more difficult to trans- 
fer an acre of land than a ship from one owner 
to another? You have a great legal profession 
in England, and it is certain that a large 
amount of discouragement is usually cast upon 
English reform of the laws for the transfer of 
landed property, whenever you go to lawyers 
to get theiradvice. Prof. Stuart Blakie says 
that-one secret reason why the land-tenure of 
Ireland is not reformed is that lawyers have 
great interests at stake in the present com- 
plicated customs of transfer of landed proper- 
ty; and that the middle class, who are absorbed 
in the keen pursuit of wealth and social post- 
tion, have no time to attend to the distresses 
of peasants; and so, through public indtffer- 
ence and the selfishness of the legal profession, 
in large part, this topic gets very little atten- 


ye By all just methods, let encumbered es- 
tates be opened for sale, according to the. nat- 
ural demands of the laws of trade, and the 
evils of absentee ownership of the soil and of 
the system of middlemen be gradually reme- 


5. Let the system of tenancy-at-will be super- 
seed by the ‘extension of Ulster tenant-right 
over the wholé island. 

What is Ulster tenant-right? One form of 
it provides that, while & man is honest, indus- 
trious; in@ temperate, he shall have the right 
of staying’ om his” holding as long as he pays 
his rent. “He "shall not be tariéd off at the 
mere whith Of hfs lanMord. This cuétom also 
secares that; when hé i¢ turned off, he shall be 
paid for the whéxhausted value of apy im- 
provement he has made. The tegtslatton 
Gladstone fn 1870 extended that right over a 
large part of Ireland, and yet his reform does 
not secure fixity of tenure to the peasant 
nor prevent rack-renting and eviction. One 
form of the Ulster tenant-right requires that 
a sum should be paid for the good-will of the 
farm by the incoming to the outgoing tenant. 
(See Fawcett, “Political Economy,” p. 215.) 
Those just laws which have grown up in the 
Province of Ulster, and which have greatly 
diminished incendiary firesthere and mobs and 
riots, generation after generation; ought to be 
extended in practice, as well as in theory, 
over the whole green surface of Ireland. 

6. Let government afd fn improving the [rish 
waste lands. 

7. Let societies be formed in aid to land 
ownership and the formation of a thrifty class 
of peasant proprietors. 

8. Let manufactures be introduced into Ire- 
land, and such a diversification of industry take 

place there that the population cannot be 
thrown into either a famine or « scarcity by 
the failure of a single product of agriculture. 

® Let local sentiment in Ireland frown on 
riot and incendiatism and miurler, so that 

capital will be encouraged to enter the island. 
be given by the phi- 
and America to any 
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11. Let the Irish population emancipate 
themselves from the popular ignorance so 
characteristic of exclusively Romish countries. 

12. Let the overpopulation of Ireland be co- 
piously reduced by emigration. [Applause.) 

What is Mr. Parnell’s plan for the reltef of the 
distress of Ireland? It consists of two parts— 
temporary measures and final measures. 

The temporary measures are : 

1. That the occupants of the sofl should de- 
mand a reduction of rent from their land- 
lords. 

2. That, unless this is granted, the tenants 
should refuse to pay anything. 

3. That government should supply work to 
the people in improving the lands of Ireland. 

4. That, meanwhile, when processes of 
evictment are applied to the case, the tenant, 
at risk of riot, should hold on to the land. 
[Faint applause from « portion of the audi- 
ence.]} 

Well, gentlemen, within three weeks lives 
have been lost in riot In Ireland, on account of 
this advice of Mr. Parnell’s. He says he is 
precisely in O’Connell’s mood, and is opposed 
to all revolutionary measures. O’Connell was 
arrested for revolutionary measures organized 
by reckless parties representing young Ireland, 
and placed beyond his control by men who 
were really not his representatives. I am not 
accusing Mr. Parnell of being a revolutionist. 
He is far from an incendiary orator in 
his style. He has the cool modern British 
parliamentary methods of discussion. But 
what does he mean by his advice “‘ Hold on to 
the land”? You notice that his adfice takes 
hold of his followers here. (Laughter.] 
Whatever may be the effect, hold on to the 
land! Here is a widow who has paid half a 
pound, two dollars and a half, to her landlord. 
She had fifty dollars’ worth of straw in her 
yard. Correspondence which I have just been 
reading says this straw was burned by her 
neighbors, because she paid two dollars and a 
half without having it reduced to a dollar. 
That is what comes of this advice. There are 
five or six Irish counties to-day held in order 
by the police and soldiers because of the mie- 
chiévous influence on the peasants of these 
tnculcations to hold on to thé land, and to do 
60 even at the risk of riot. 

His final measures Mr. Parnell has not yet 
presented with entire frankness in this coun- 
try. Ihave been obliged, in imagination, to 
cross the ocean, in order to find out what he 
means by his vague hints. He is probably 
somewhat disappointed by the attitude of the 
American press and people, and has certainly 
adopted a cautious method of procedure. 
But if you look into his hints, and read what 
is between the lines in his speeches as an agi- 
tator, and examine British authority on the 
topic, not in the utterances of those opposed 
to him, but in the proclamations féeued by the 
bodies he represents abroad, you will find that 
his final measures are these : 

1. Expropriation of the present landed pro- 
prietors in Ireland, after the methods of Fred- 
erick William III of Prussia in expropriating 
landed proprietors in his dominions in 1811. 

2. Compensation by government of the ex- 
propriated owners. 

8. Loans of money by government to the 
occupiers of the soll, to enable them to be- 
come its owners. 

4. The abolition of primogeniture and entail. 

5. Irish legislative independence of England, 

The fourth of these five measures most 
Americans will endorse ; but not the others. 

Eypropriation is the word which Mr. Parnell 
uever utters in a loud tone in this country; 
but which is at the center of his scheme. This 
interferes flatly with the fundamental right of 
freedom of contract. Such interference is ad- 
missible under military necessity. I do not 
say that it was not practiced in the United 
States when we freed the slaves; but the 
question is whether any great political neces. 
sity bas occurred in Ireland for such expro- 
priations. 

John O'Connor Power, a member of Parlia- 
ment, defends the Irish National Land League, 
in these rather startling words: ‘The pro- 
posal, stripped of all ambiguity, is to abolish 
landlordism and make the cultivators the own- 
ers of the soil. It is proposed that the state 
should take over the land, giving the landlords 
proper compensation, and settle the tenants 
upon ft permanently as tenant proprietors. 
This proposal, considered in its financial as- 
pect alone, will appear formidable to many 
people; for it is estimated that it would re- 
quire £250,000,000 to carry it out.” (The 
Nineteenth Century, Dec., 1879, p. 962.) 

What are the objections to Mr. Parnell's plan? 

1, It leads to riot. 

2. It leads to revolution. 

8. Expropriation by government interferes 
with the fundamental right of freedom of con- 
tract. 

4. It iscondemned bythe Liberal 
self in British nl: — 

I know that Parnell’s Opposers in Great 
Britain say that Irish land reform is undi- 
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luted communism. I. make no such charge. 
I know that it is said that Fenianism made a 
contract with Continental Socialism. I make 
no such charge. But this I say: that the 
forcible thrusting of men out of their property, 
and the governmental compensativn of them, 
when they do not agree to the bargain, iss 
trifle too much like what Socialism teaches us 
toexpect. [Applause from Socialists in a por- 
tion of the audience.] Compulsory Socialism 
and voluntary Socialism are two very different 
things. Not far from thetime when compul- 
sory Socialism shall claim authority on the 
American continent and begin to practice ex- 
propriation, let Socialists look out for thunder- 
bolts in their breasts. [Applause.] 

5. It is unnecessary to adopt expropriation 
as a means of relief, if the other numerous 
means of relief which can be legally applied to 
the case are adopted. 

6. American competition is such that even a 
reform of the system of land-tenure in the 
British Islands will not relieve the agricultural 
class there from distress, without copious emi- 
gration. 2 

I hold in my hand a letter of a statesman, 
who cannot be accused of indifference to the 
woes of Ireland. Past thfee-score years and 
ten, he is yet the amazement of the planet for 
his tntellectual and physical vigor. Here are 
the words of the great orator who has lately 
caused the granite hills of Scotland to surge 
like the waves of the sea with enthusiasm for 
the liberal cause in British politics. [Applause.] 
Gladstone says: ‘‘You may depend on my 
giving attention to any plan which may seem 
to me advantageous with reference to the land 
of Ireland. I do not, however, as at present 
advised, see the character of practicability in 
any design based on expropriating, with com- 
pensation, the present landed proprietors” 
(London Times, January 3d, 1880). I would 
send Gladstone’s grave opinion after Parnell, 
in his transcontinental trip, and with it the 
blessing of O'Connell and of General Meade, 
who drove the Fenians out of Canada. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Let the royal hill of Tara, the curragh of 
Kildare, and the rath of Mullaghmast take 
counsel of the field of Runnymead and of the 
American prairies. 

May the time never come when it shall be 
said of Great Britain and Ireland, as Pliny 
said of Rome: “‘ Great estates have ruined the 
empire! Latifundia perdidere Haliam!” [Ap- 
plause.) (Pliny: “Natural History,” xviii, 6.) 





Tae Lectore. 

One-half of modern skepticism fs anti-su- 
pernaturalistic to the last fiber. But anoth- 
er half is supernaturalistic also to the last 
fiber. It is important to ask skeptics and 
Christians to notice that modern {infidelity isso 
far antagonistic to itself that it is sufficiently 
answered by its own antagonisms. If the 
opinions of recent popular skepticism could 
start up to-day in this hall, as Minervas from 
Jupiters’ heads, from the brains in which they 
lie, and appear in the air armed from head to 
foaqt, I, as a defender of the Christian faith, 
should not tremble at the sight. Long before 
they could reach me,they would tn mid-air 
have fallen upon each other in exterminating 
war, and, like the heroes of Valhalla, have 
cloven each other in halves, only to find each 
other rising again, while across the bloody 
rain would fall the serene bow of the evidences 
of the Christian faith. [Applause.]} 

I think it useful, therefore, to call the atten- 
tion of any who voint to the growth of Spirit- 
ualism asa growth of skepticism to the fact 
that they handle a two-edged sword. The 
growth of modern Spiritualism is commonly 
alleged by skeptics as a proof of the growth 
of skepticism, I think the estimates put for- 
ward that there are some six or eight millions 
of Spiritualists in this country are among the 
wildest conceivable, and yet there fs no doubt 
that the growth of Spiritualism is very consid_ 
erable. But this fact has two sides. The 
Spiritualist body is divided between a part 
who call themselves Christian Spiritualists and 
a part who are plainly infidel Spiritualists. 
The former is small in number, but not the 
less intelligent portion of the mass. An infidel 
Spiritualist is evidently the most inconsistent 
of infidels. The modern Spiritualist is the last 
man who can consistently deny the fact of the 
supernatural. 

lam aware that whoever touches Spiritua)- 
ism treads along a line on which, ff he slips, 
there hangs over him the crack of doom. It 
is altogether too early yet to make any other 
than hypothetical assertions concerning Spirit- 
ualism, either as to its alleged facts or to its 
future as a sect. Until the phenomena of 
Spiritualism have been more scientifically in- 
vestigated than they have been thus far in its 
history, it is unsafe to speak of its leading 
propositions other than hypothetically, All I 
say concerning Spiritualism is “if.” I beg 
that it may be noticed that the assertions I am 
to make concerning it are simply and énly 





hypothetical assertions. 





The mind of this age is thrown into religious 
doubt chiefly on the point of the relation of 
the natural to the supernatural. The ques- 
tions whether the Scriptures are a record or an 
authority, or in part the one and in part the 
other, and concerning the character and aton- 
ing work of the Founder of Christianity, lie 
capeulate inthis. | am not about to assert 
that Spiritualism may bring a dayin which 
the cultivators of science will be reverent be- 
Hevers in the fact of the supernatural and in 
the miracles of the Bible. Epes Sargent 
thinks it will. William Mountford thought it 
must. Robert Dale Owen was of the same 
opinion. But Katie King put him in her 
pocket, and almost put the Adlantic Monthly 
there also. [Laughter.] It is said that a very 
different mind — namely, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning—thought it would. In my judg- 
ment, it is vastly rash to assert this. But it 
appears to me highly important that those 
who fear and that those who desire the suc- 
cess of skepticism should notice, first, that 
the spiritualistic body is divided between 
Christian and infidel Spiritualists; and, sec- 
ondly, that the logical result, whatever the 
practical might be, of the proof by Spiritual- 
ism of the existence of modern evidence of the 
supernatural, should that proof ever be given, 
would be a perhaps logically needless, but in 
these days a practically useful confirmation of 
the ancient evidence of the supernatural. 


I hold five propositions to be true concern- 
ing Spiritualism, the last three of which are 
simply hypothetical : 

1. The chief propositions of modern Spirit- 
ualism are, first, the possibility of intercourse 
between human and disembodied or super- 
mundane spirits ; second, the tri«tworthiness 
of that intercourse as a source / religious 
knowledge. 

2. Spiritualism has by no means proved the 
second of these propositions, and probably 
will be as far from proving it after five hun- 
dred years more of effort to establish it as it is 
now after five hundred years of effort to do so. 

8. If the first of these propositions were 
established, and it should be impossible to 
establish the second, all that would be proved 
woulde be the existence and agency of evil 
spirite—a position neither new nor unscrip- 
tural. [Applause.] 

4. If the first proposition should be proved, 
great harm would result, at least, temporarily, 
for masses of the people would ignorantly or 
enthusiastically believe the second proved 
also. 

5. If the first proposition should be proved, 
great good would result; for, if Spiritualism 
should prove tobe simply modern demonology, 
it would yet contain modern evidence of the 
supernataral, and the modern evidence would 
euperabundantly confirm the ancient. 

1 do not forget the distinction between the 
supernatural and the miraculous, nor that 
between the supernatural and the inexpli- 
cable. I do not forget that those who are not 
convinced by Moses and the prophets might 
pot be convinced by the best modern evidence 
of the supernatural. But the scientific proof 
that modern evidence of the supernatural 
exists would be, logically, the destruction of 
anti-supernaturalism. 

The chain of argument by which we have 
been lifting ourselves up to a belief in the his- 
torical reality of the ideal of human nature at 
its climax is broken if the narratives in the 
New Testament concerning supernatural oc- 
eurrences are treated as absolutely unbistor- 
feal. But materialism in our day does not 
regard it worth while even to raise the ques- 
tion whether anything supernatural has ever 
occurred. Let ministers come out of their 
eacred desks, let them bearken in the labor- 
atories, and when they hear the secret thought 
of materialism they will find themselves listen- 
ing to a sneer at the whole supernatural his- 
tory of the Bible. I know what I venture, for 
this skepticism has spread from scientific into 
mercantile circles, and into the coteries of 
literary free thinkers, many of whom have no 
scientific t ; and if the ministry is to be 
frank with itself and draw over its vision no 
obscuring veil, if we are to face unwelcome 
truth, although our eyeballs be seared, we 
must see that anti-supernaturalism is, tempor- 
arily,a rising cause in the world, and that, 
with all ite ascent, must occur a sinking of 
belief in the supernatural element of the Bible. 

Before more than one New England college, 
before more than one prominent theologics! 
seminary, I have read precisely these five pfop- 
ositions to which you have done me the honor 
to listen, and they have been in print several 
years; and I know personally that they have 
been endorsed by very high authorities as not 
dangerous. AllT intend to say on Spiritual- 
ism is summarized in those five propositions. 
Task no one here to be responsible for my 
opinions. You are exonerated from sll re- 
sponsibility for positions which you do not 
yourselves indorse ; but, acting alone, resolved 
to face truth wherever I find it, I. must con- 
fess that I have « personal interest in the 
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course of thought I am now emphasizing, such 
as Ihave not had in any topit which it was 
ever my fortune to present to this audience. 
What I have now said here on Spiritualism I 
have said elsewhere for deven years; and I 
do not know that I have been anywhere called 
to account for heresy on this point. I forbid 
you to accuse me either of being a Spiritualist 
or of evasion. There is an attitude on this 
subject which the pulpit may take without 
falling into either of the two dangerous ex- 
tremes, equally dangerous, I think, of cre- 
dulity on the one side and of dodging on the 
other. [Laughter and applause.) 

The impossibility of the supernatural, Ernst 
Renan affirms, isthe first tenet in the science 
of modern historical criticism. ‘The New 
Testament narratives cannot be true, because 
they contain accounts of miracles,”’ anti-su- 
pernaturalism says, from Hume to Strauss. 
“A theological miracle,” Theodore Parker 
taught, “ is as impossible as a round triangle.” 
I do not predict the practical results ; but, on 
the supposition that the manifestations at, for 
example, Stratford, Conn., which the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry said, some years since, it 
believed occurred, and that it could not ex- 
plain, did actually occur ; and on the.supposi- 
tion that they prove the action of disembodied 
spirits, or that they prove simply the action of 
supermundane intelligence, then, logically, 
Stratford answers Strauss. 

Let me insist, however, on certain reasons 
for caution as to credulity concerning the ex- 
istence even of evil spirits; for, in spite of 
the concessions of Crookes and Wallace, in En- 
gland, and of Zéllner, Fichte, and Ulrici, in 
Germany, there are most incisive objections to 
admitting that communication with disem- 
bodied spirits is possible, or even that a new 
force has been discovered. 

1. Reformed Spiritualists in great numbers 
affirm that there is nothing supernatural in 
any of the phenomena called spiritual mani- 
festations. 

2. The feats of legerdemain in the hands of 
{ts greatest masters are marvelous. Its meth- 
ods vary from year to year and are unknown 
to most of the investigators of spiritualistie 
phenomena. 

8. It is conceded by the most candid and the 
best educated Spiritualists that s vast propor- 
tion of these phenomena is the result of trick- 
ery. Robert Dale Owen, after being an inves- 
tigator of Spiritualism for years, was deceived 
by a coarse impersonation of s female trickster, 
calling herself Katie King. 

4. The alleged spiritualistic communications 
are #0 contradictory to each other that no one 
who follows the method of science can treat 
them as a source of knowledge. 

5. Experts who have partially investigated 
the phenomena have not been agreed in their 
conclusions, except in rare instances. The 
overwhelming mass of really scientific author- 
ity is against the theory of the supernatural 
origin of: any smallest fraction of the phe- 
nomena. 

Horace Greeley offered for years a great pre- 
mium to any one who would say distinctly 
where Sir John Franklin was in the Arctic re- 
gions, and afterward have his statement proved 
by discovery. Information as to prices on the 
other side of the Atlantic he frequently called 
for; and, although the reply was made that in 
such mercenary considerations the spirits 
could not be interested [laughter], he thought 
they ought to be interested in helping Lady 
Franklin out of her distress. But they were 
not. [{Laughter.] 

6. The manifestions themselves have sever, 
as yet, been investigated with ecientific thor- 
oughness and precision No theory as to Spir- 
itualism exists which has borne the test, as any 
true theory must bear the test, of rectification 
by persistent and repeated scientific exper 
iment. 

Here are what I suppose to be the six best 
books on Spirituslism that the world contains. 
It fe my plan, when taking up a pew theme, 
to find the best three books concerning it in 
Eaglish and the best three in German ; and 
here they are on our present topic, according 
to my humble judgment [exhibiting six 
books]. Thisis a volome of William Crookes, 
Feliow of thé Poyal Society, # purely scientific 
work—“‘ Researciags !n the Phenomena of Spir- 

” the Quarterly Jour- 
itualism,” reprinted nO™ 
nal of Science. Nobody smf*"® at Crookes as 
man fully acquainted with sencBtise methods, 
Here {s a well-known book on * .{iracles ané 
Modern Spiritualism,” by Wallace, mo °°) 
founders of the doctrine of Evolution. — 
goes further than either of the others. It reso 
lutely justifies the theory that commiunicatios 
is possible with spirits. I place, next, thts 
book— which hasthe mask of honor from the 
public library (one cover haé been worn off 
and the volume stoutly bound snew)—“ The 
Report of the London Dialectical Society on 
Spiritualism.” It was published im 1671. z 
of cultivated ladies and geptlemen, 
ny professed medium te help them, 
44 secumg pervelous manifestations, sccors 
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ing to this statement. I regard those as the 
most winnowed books which the English lan- 
guage contains on Spiritualism. 

I hold in my hand the Zeitschrift fiir Phi- 
losophie, a periodical to which I have often 
referred before, as the best of its class in the 
world ; and here, in its seventy-fourth volume 
(1879), is the famous article of Ulrici on 
Spiritualism. That essay, although not yet 
translated into English, is soon, I hope, to be 
given to the public through our tongue. It 
has received a reply from Professor Wundt, of 
Leipsic, and the answer has been given to the 
American public in the Fopwar Science 
Monthly, and I beg you to read Wundt be- 
fore you read Ulrici. I met the other day a 
student fresh from Leipsic, where, according 
to his testimony, the whole airis full of dis- 
cussion on this strange theme, lately investi- 
gated by several Leipsic and Gottingen profess- 
ors. My authority informs me that Wundt is 
not exercising as much influence on the young 
men of the University as this article by Ulrici. 
Here is a book entitled ‘ Der Neuere Spirit- 
ualisimus” (Leipsic, 1878), by I. H. von Fichte, 
who is now dead; and this goes nearly 
as far as Wallace. But here is the supreme 
authority as to experimental facts, a very 
elaborate German work, Professor Zé6llner’s 
“ Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen”’ (1879). Itis 
made up principally of discussions of other 
subjects; but the plates at the end of 
the three volumes illustrate the experi- 
ments lately performed by the Leipsic pro- 
fessors and discussed by Ulrici and Fichte in 
their articles. Here are tables represented 
which became invisible, here are rings and 
bells and slates and the other paraphernalia 
with which we are only too sadly familiar, all 
outlined at lastin this absolutely overawing 
scientific work. One of the theories of 
Zollner, the author, is that, if spirits live, they 
exist in a fourth dimension of space. My 
student informant said that he heard about 
nothing so much as this fourth dimension of 
space in which spirits live. Zd6llner, Fichte, 
and Ulrici in Germany; Wallace, Crookes, 
and the Dialectical Society in England—these 
are the best authorities on the relations of 
Spiritualism to science. I recommend these 
books to any who care to look at valuable Mt- 
erature on a theme on which there are moune 
tains of published rubbish. This is the little 
grain of wheat that I have found under the 
Alps and Himalayas of the chaff of the liter- 
ature of Spiritualism. 

Pardon me, whatever your reading may be, 
if I beg you to exercise an almost preter- 
natural logical vigilance in all your investiga- 
tions of the supernatural. 

1. An immense distinction exists between 
proving the action of supermundane intelli- 
gence and proving the action of disembodied 
spirits. 

2. An immense distinction exists between 
proving the action of disembodied spirits and 
proving the identity of these spirits with spirits 
known in the flesh. 

38. An immense distinction also exists be- 
tween proving either or any or all of these 
things and proving that either or any or all 
of them make spiritualistic communications a 
trustworthy source of religious knowledge. 


To overlook either of these distinctions is to 
rush into very nearly blank insanity on this 
theme. But hundreds of enthusiastic people 
are constantly overlooking them, and into 
blank insanity have rushed. The Spiritualist 
newspapers and books are most of them there. 
The amount of evil directly and indirectly 
resulting from modern Spiritualism is enorm- 
ous. If only to stay the delusion of the people 
and keep moral leprosy out of certain circles 
of society, Spiritualism deserves the most 
deliberate investigation at the hands of 
scientific men. Ifa man wishes to have two 
wives, he often becomes a Spiritualist. You 
say 1 venture too much by touching this 
theme. I should venture more omitting it, for, 
if there is any rule young men love to see 
respected, it is fair play and no evasion. This 
topic I will not skip, for I know that in New 
England, and in the West, and in England, and 
on the Continent of Europe there are men 
who are undermining some of the loftiest 
ideals of social life, and doing this in the name 
of Spiritualism; undermining some of the 
fundamental truths of Christianity, and doing 
this in the name of an alleged revelation, 
which, if it be a revelation at all, most painful 
facts show to come from beneath, and not from 
above. [Applause.] 

It is time now that the pulpit should be 
frank enough to face this theme, even if it be 
proved that modern demonology is a fact, as 
some sound heads think there is scientific 
evidence that it is. “Ido not think so. I am 
not only not a Spiritualist ; I am not a modern 
demonologist. ButI am a student of the con- 
flicts of infidelity within itself; and if I have a 
hopeful outlook, it is because I find on one side 
infidels who are supernaturalistic to the core, 
and on the other skeptics anti-supernatural- 
istic to the soe. Populas materialism, which 


} So taste is sacrificed to variety, and common 
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fills the West and the East, has no more sub- 
tile foe than this supernatural belief. Lift up 
the word “‘ if,’’ *‘ if,” “if,” and call no pause, 
until science has determined whether, indeed, 
any have spoken behind the veil. They did in 
the past if they doin the present. Should it 
be possible to prove only that evil spirits 
speak, it would follow that there is something 
behind the veil. Truth or illusion, Spiritual- 
ism quickens the distinctively Christian faith 
of many, even while it undermines that of 
more. It is, perhaps, the subtlest popular, 
though by no means the subtlest scholarly 
foe with which materialism and the opponents 
of the belief in the supernatural have to deal. 
It may be that there is in Spiritualism an un- 
discovered fact, which will become a two- 
edged sword against rationalism itself. If 
Zoliner, Fichte, and Ulrici, Wallace and 
Crookes have not mistaken appearances for 
facts, there may be in Spiritualism a new star 
yet below the horizon ; but from before which, 
when once it is fully risen, the night-hag of 
the Denial of the Supernatural, which broods 
on this skeptical and moaning age as a vam- 
pire, may be seared from the spiritual veius it 
is draining. 

Say spirits blue and black the tables tip : 

A devil's knuckle-rap may turn us pale ; 

It proves there is somewhat behind the veil; 

A whispered lie proves yet a whispering Lip. 

Rap louder, fiends ; for if the age let slip 

Belief in miracle, ye will not fail 

To bring it back : a barbed tail 

Or split hoof from the darkness doubt may trip. 

I pray our faith from science not aloof 

May clip the tail and pare the Devil's hoof. 

Slices of each b th the pe; 

Then star-eyed faith with lynx-eyed doubt may cope. 
If split hoofs can be touched, the time has been 
When white wings and God's forehead could be seen. 


[Applause. ] 











Sanitary. 
FASHION AND HEALTH. 


WE have great respect for Fashion. It is an 
attempt to express a perfection of Art. Its 
yendency is in the direction of taste, neatness, 
cleanliness, and many Christian virtues. It 
designs to render humanity attractive. An 
experienced teacher once said to us that he 
always regarded it as a good symptom in a 
echool-boy when he began to be anxious about 
his clothes. Even foppishness is easier cured 
than slovenliness. But the artistic may be- 
eome too artificial ; the love for display may 
lead to excess; and even Fashion itself may 
degenerate intoa mere fondness for change. 





sense to the plans of those who, as tradesmen 
or tradeswomen, find it for their interest to be 
originating new styles with inventive fre- 
quency. Often it becomes to them an advan- 
tage to introduce contrasts or marked varia- 
tions, and so Art is followed, at the expense of 
Nature. Not every poor form should be 
squeezed into symmetry. Not every big foot 
should be compressed into littleness. Especial- 
lyisit true that Fashion should not be allowed 
to interfere with health. It may be developed 
and exercised not only in conformity too, but 
in promotion of the bodily welfare. 

The head, the chest, and the feet are the 
parts with which fashion seems especially dis- 
posed to interfere. As to the head, we have 
recently read an army discussion on caps or 
the soldiers’ head-dress, which interested us 
much, because it shows how thoroughly such 
asubject can be studied. The health of the 
head, of the hair, of the body has very much 
to do with the character of the clothing. ‘Pet- 
tinkoffer, the eminent German sanitarian, has 
given a most instructive lecture on “‘ The Rela- 
tions of the Air to the Clothes we Wear.”” The 
effects of silk, woolen, and cotton, of different 
texture, of moisture and heat, are discussed, 
and facts presented with all the exactness of 
close experiment. It is not left doubtful what 
are the indications in order to adjust our bod- 
ies, through clothing, to the medium which sur- 
rounds them. More head-errors are made by 
menthan by women,although men are very fond 
of indulging the idea that, when fashion is talked 
about, women only are referred to. Close 
caps, mufflers, tippets are often the causes of 
colds. Besides, the hair is rendered unhealthy 
and the hearing often interfered with. It is 
one of the virtues of the silk hat that it stands 
up alittle from the head. If, as should be, 
there are a few holes made through it, there is 
opportunity for air without draught. 

The more open bonnets of women do not 
expose them so much to evils of overheat and 
inure them to exposure, when not too severe. 
The hair is the natural covering of the head. 
It is somewhat doubtful whether any other is 
really needed. So we do not criticise women 
for treating the hat as a mere head ornament 
and not @ protection. Where changes of cli- 
mate or exposure require it, they only need to 
have at hand some other protector. It was an 
improvement when hat-strings were made to 
come behind the ears, instead of over them. 


fs not more relied upon as the natural cover- 
ing of the head. We have great need to find 
out why it is that so many scalps are in an un- 
healthy state ; why dandruff is the rule, rather 
than that naturally oily condition and imper- 
ceptible shedding of the scarf-skin which is in 
accord with health. 

The protection of the chest from sudden 
changes of air is exceedingly important. In 
it are the issues of life. It has no bony en- 
casement, like the head and spinal cord. A 
sudden chilling of {t is very apt to effect the 
whole system. This may occur either from 
the inbreathing of too cold air through the 
mouth or by a direct chilling of the walls of 
the chest. Catlin, the Indian archeologist, 
wrote a book with the title ‘‘ Keep your Mouth 
Shut.’ He attributed the health of some tribes 
of Indians to the fact that they recognized the 
nosé asthe chimney through which air was to 
have ingress and egress. Our exposure is much 
greater if we are constantly talking in the 
open air, or if at night we sleep with the 
mouth open. While in usual states of atmos- 
phere it may make no difference, sudden 
changes are thus much more quickly felt. The 
value of flannel for the chest is so great be- 
cause itis so good an equalizer of heat. If 
sufficient, it maintains a comfortable warmth, 
and does not permit this part of the body to 
feel sudden ehanges so rapidly as they occur. 
More depends on the texture and weaving than 
on the substance or weight of garment. A 
new-made bed-quilt, with its loose cotton, is 
much warmer than the same when it is 
packed. One reason why feathers retain heat 
so well is that they will not pack. Yet, like 
our old Professor, we dislike feathers so much 
that we have a little feeling of malice when- 
ever we see @ goose. Tight gloves or shoes 
are not as warm as loose ones. The air con- 
tained in clothing, or between it and the skin, 
as it has to do with radiation and conduction, 
influences the heat. We believe that chamois 
chest-protectors are being used far too 
much. They are too compact. ‘ Air-proof 
fabrics ought to have a very limited 
use. They become inconvenient not be- 
cause they stop the change of air en- 
tirely, which they cannot do, in fact, on 
account of the necessary openings in them; 
but only because they limit the exchange of 
air in the underlying garments. For protec- 
tion against the wet from without they are 
well suited ; but they produce another wet on 
our skin, by impeding evaporation. They 
may be used in wet weather, when accom- 
panied with cold or wind; but never, though 
wet, when it is warm or calm.”’ 





fine Arts. 


THE SALMAGUNDI SKETCH CLUB. 








SECOND ANNUAL “ BLACK-AND-WHITE”’ 
EXHIBITION. 


Tue Salmagundi Sketch Club is a most ex- 
cellent institution. It is a live, hard-working, 
earnest artclub. Its membership numbers 
some of the most promising artists in the 
United States. Its first annual exhibition, 
holden last year, met with great favor, as it 
deserved; and this year’s exhibition is infin- 
itely better than that. The walls of the 
American Art Gallery, Madison Square, are 
covered with some two hundred and thirty 
drawings, in charcoal, India ink, pencil, ink, 
and other convenient black-and-white materi- 
al. Color, in the ordinary sense, is tabooed, 
except in some instances, where the black 
runs into a rather warm brown and there is a 
suspicion of umber and sepia. These excep- 
tions are rarc, however, and not sufficiently 
numerous to destroy the character of the ex- 
hibition. 

On entering the gallery, the first thing notice- 
able isthe wisdom and taste displayed in the 
arrangement of the pictures ; and, if the visitor 
keeps his gaze straight before him as he en- 
ters, the second thing is a well thought out 
and vigorously painted marine view, with 
figures, by J. G. Brown, N. A., an honorary 
member of the Club. Five fishermen, lost in 
the fog, rest on their oars and let their boat 
drift aimlessly. The sea, rising, sinking 
endlessly, and the impenetrable fog-gloom, as 
well as the manly resting figures, are capitally 
done. Weare accustomed to see good work 
from Mr. Brown’s studio, notwithstanding he 
isan N.A.; but have rarely known him-to 
send out anything that so clearly and vigor- 
ously tells its own story, and tells it so well, 
as this study in black and white. While upon 
this subject of marine views, let us speak of 
the pictures by M. J. Burns. There are sev- 
eral of them in the collection. There is not a 
bad one among them, and some of them are 
so very good as to challenge comparison with 
the best work of our most noted marine paint- 
ers. A number of Mr. Burns’s sketches have 
been or are to be used to illustrate an article 





It is a great misfortune that the natural hair 


on the Life-saving Service. If the text is as 


‘ 


good as the illustrations, it must be s very 
charming article. Mr. Burns belongs to that 
class of artists whe knows just what he wants 
to do, and does it conscientiously to the very 
best of his ability. These two qualities, com- 
bined with a rare talent in art,such as Mr. 
Burns possesses, are sure to win a very full 
measure of success. 

One of the largest pictures in the collection, 
and one to be numbered among the “bests,” 
is by George Inness, Jr. It is called “‘ Return- 
i2g from the Brook” and represents a stalwart 
farmer’s lad, bringing a pair of spirited farm- 
horses back from water. The action of the 
animals is vigorous in the extreme, end in 
strong contrast with the lazy repose of a pair 
of yoked steers, that look on with sober-eyed 
wonder. This contrast was a happy thought 
of the artist. It was a wise thing for the 
younger Mr. Inness to depart from his father’s 
particular line in art ; for, while he is destined 
to be the peer of his father as a painter, their 
methods are so different and their chosen sub- 
jects so far apart that comparisons, which fn 
such cases are generally odious to both par- 
ties, are not likely to be made between them. 

F. 8. Church, whose work is well known to 
connoisseurs, is represented by several pic- 
tures, mostly of a decorative character, al] 
carefully drawn, and some of them very good, 
though not the artist’s very best work. ‘‘ The 
Vision,” which, we believe, has served a@ an 
illustration in some magazine, does not com- 
pare with the engraving that was made from 
it. It represents a young nun, seated at an 
organ and gazing above her at a radiant cruci- 
fix. The radiance of the crucifix, by strong 
contrast, makes the nun look so very bilious 


that - dose of podophylin is irresistibly sug- 
gested. 2 
J. Francis Murphy, who has either atudied 


Corot closely or studies Nature as Corot stud- 
fed it, has several uncommonly clever pictures 
in the Exhibition. ‘‘A Bit of Lowland,’’ by 
this artist, is very true in tone and very tender 
in treatment. 

Charles Volkmar is represented by two 
large decorative panels and a number of 
drawings and etchings. In searching out and 
depicting rugged bits of Nature, with a sim- 
plicity that is like Nature’s own methods, Mr. 
Volkmar shows extraordinary skill. Some- 
times his work lacks something of delicacy; 
but ft never lacks vigor and strength, ana it 
never lacks simplicity, for the absence of 
which nothing ever atones in a picture. Mr. 
Volkmar has returned from Paris, after a long 
residence there, to become once more an 
American. He is to establish a schoo! for 
Saience paigting in New York, and, judging 
from the specimens which he shows at the 
Decorative Art Rooms, it would be difficult to 
find a man better fitted in all respects for the 
undertaking. He is, of course, certain of suc- 
ces, so far as patronage goes; and, however 
great his success may be, those who know Mr. 
Volkmar will know that it is not beyond his 
deserts. 

J. Wells Champney has several] drawings in 
the Exhibition. They are characterized by 
the conscientious treatment that always is 
found in this artist’s work. Mr. Champney has 
a deep and true poetic sense in the choice of 
bis subjects; a sense that he, no doubt, pos- 
sessed naturally, but which was largely devel- 
oped under Edouard Frére and in the roman- 
tic atmosphere of Ecouen. His pictures al- 
ways appeal to the heart. They are bits of life, 
and nearly always familiar bits, that appeal to 
one’s experience for an attest of their truth. 

Of the names known to us all lang syne asa 
contributor to art exhibitions is that of Ved- 
der. He has his drawing of ‘‘The Young 
Marsyas”’ and a head of ‘“‘ M@dusa” in the 
Exhibition. The latter is a most weird and 
original conception of the dreadful-headed 
one. It is not a head covered with snakes; 
but a head covered with eakey hair, inthe 
tresses of which snakes crawl. The features 
are hard and cruel, beautiful and terrible, sad 
and pitiless. 

Robert Blum has several drawings, full of 
spirit, that have already been seen as illustra- 
tions in Scribner’s Magazine ; and another of a 
Japanese juggler, in which the peculiar knack 
of Japanese pictorial effect has been most hap- 
pily caught. 

The lack of space prevents our even naming 
the many artists who deserve far more than 
mere mention. Wecannot forbear, however, 
speaking one word of praise for the wood en- 
graving exhibited by Messrs. Kruell and 
Yuengling. If there is better engraving of 
landscape effects to be found anywhere, 
we do not know where to look for it. In 
summing up, it is safe to say that, in every 
sense, the Exhibition is a success. It reflects 
great credit on the managers, and will, un- 
doubtedly, inspire great interest among con- 
noisseurs in art. We have no art organiza- 
tion in New York better worthy of success 
than the Salmagundi Club, and if the pecu- 
niary success of this Exhibition is equal to its 
merits, it will be all that the most sanguine 





friends of the Club can wish for. 
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Biblical Research. 


Ir the existence of sulphur in the Jordan 
Valley and inthe neighborhood of the Dead 
Sea has been of comfort to advocates of the 
destruction of the Four Cities of the Plaim by 
voleanic catastrophe, and subsequent submer- 
sion in the waters of the sea, it is likely to be 
such little longer. Dr. Oscar Fraas, of Stutt- 
gart—reviewing the many evidences that 
sulphur, like its nearest relation among the 
chemical slements (phosphorus), is a pro- 
duction of the organic world, both vegetable 
and animal—decides that the sulphur of the 
Jordan Valley is a product of springs, perhaps 
in ancient time thermal. In this view he is 
supported by Professor Bronner, who, after an 
analysis of specimens, reported respecting 
them : 














“The substance does not consist, as would 

appear, of sulphur and gypsum simply. Much 
rather, it is a mixture of many things, such as 
sulphur, carbonate of lime, and gypsum, with 
& sinal! quantity of sulphite of lime, silicate of 
alumina or clay, and boracie acid. Besides 
these, it embraces traces of iron, magnesium, 
sodium, and chlorine, It appears to me there 
can be no doubt that it is a result left behind 
by some mineral water which contained free 
sulphuretted hydrogen and bicarbonate of 
lige. By exposure tothe air a deposition of 
sulphur and carbonate of lime would ensue. 
When, now, carbonate of lime is associated 
with sulphur, it cannot be otherwise than that 
gypsum, and previously sulphite of lime, will 
be formed. While, however, the last salt plays 
the part of a way station to gypsum, it fs 
thereby clear that {t can exist only in smaller 
quantities.”’ 
Sulphur, therefore, presenting itself at various 
points in the grand depression of the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, from chemical examination 
and geological point of view, is no evidence of 
plutonic source and has no connection with 
that brimstone by means of which Sodcm and 
Gomorrah were overthrown. 


.... At a recent meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Archwology, Rev. A. Loewy spoke 
upon the causes which operated to divide the 
two recipients of the religion of Moses—viz., 
the Jews and the Samaritans—after the sub- 
sidence of conflicts between the Jews and the 
Christians. One was the formulation of a new 
Tenth Commandment fn the Samaritan Codex, 
after contracting the ten accepted by both 
Jews and Christians into nine, running as fol- 
lows: 


“ And it shall come to pass when the law of 
thy God shall bring thee Into the land of the 
Canaanite, whither thou goest tastake posses- 
sion of it, that thou shalt set thee up great 
stones, and thou shalt wash them with plaster 
[me]. And thou shalt write on the stones all 
the words of thislaw. And it shall come to 
pass, after crossing the Jordan, ye shall raise 
these stones which I command you this day in 
Mount Gerizim. ‘And thou shalt build there 
an altar to the Lord thy God, an altar of stones, 
Thou shalt not lift up upon them any iron. 
Of perfect stones thou shalt build the altar of 
the Lord thy God. And thou shalt offer there- 
on burnt offerings to the Lord thy God. And 
thou shalt sacrifice peace offerings, and thou 
shalt eat there, and thou shalt rejoice before the 
Lord thy God. That mountain {fs on the other 
side of the Jordan, by the way where the sun 
goeth down, in the land of the Canaanites, 
who dwell in the plain over against Gilgal, be- 
side the oak tree of Moreh, opposite Shechem.”’ 


This new tenth commandment was clearly 
derived from other sources in the Pentateuch, 
such as Ex. xx, 24; Deut. xxvii, 2—8, and xi, 
29, 30. ° 


....When the Germans entered into posses- 
“sion of the grounds and ruins once the estab- 
lishment of the Knights of St. John at Jern- 
salem, a discovery was made of coins dating 
from the eighth to the tenth centuries of the 
Christian Era. An earthen lamp contained 
forty-one pieces of gold, and a vessel one hun- 
dred and eighteen silver medals, together worth 
about one hundred and twenty-five dollars in 
precious metal. Some of them were of great 
rarity, and afew of them hitherto unknown 
to collectors. Deposited at once in the Cabinet 
of the Berlin Museum, they are now briefly 
noticed by Dr. Ad. Ermann, in the ‘‘Zeitschrift” 
of the “ Deutschen Palastina-Vereins.”’ Several 
belong to the period of the Ommiade dynasty, 
whose coins have almost wholly disappeared. 
Many struck in Syriaand Palestine are of pecu- 
Harinterest. For example, whereas down tothe 
present time only a single silver coin of Tibe- 
rias has been known, this collection embraces 
one of gold and another of silver, both dat- 
ing about 320 of the Flight, or 931-2 A. D. 
Damascus is represented by a single dirhem; 
and Hums is elevated from the rank of copper 
currency alone to that of silver, by two silver 
pieces. Possibly Jerusalem is intended by the 
title Filestin, literally Palestina, borne by one 
silver and by several gold coins of the great- 
est rarity. Even Egyptian money found its 
way into this region, and contributes a large 
gumber of medals, of both silver and gold. 
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P evsonalities, 


France has lost a good citizen by the 
death of Jules Favre, which took place last 
week. He has been devoted to the Republic 
from the day when, a law student in Paris, he 
took a part in the Revolution of 1830, and has 
served it in the times when it needed servants. 
In his earlier days he defended the working- 
men when they were tried for forming Repub- 
lican societies. Later he held positions in the 
Republican Government of 1848; afterward he 
appeared as a Republican deputy in the 
Chambers, and by hiscourage and eloquence 
made himself felt as a thorn in the flesh of the 
Imperialists. He opposed Napoleon at every 
opportunity, denounced the Mexican expedi- 
tion and the policy of the Government in the 
Roman question, and made particular opposi- 
tion to the declaration of war against Prussia. 
When Napoleon fell, it was his privilege to 
declare the Empire at an end and to take a 
leading part in the formation of the Republic- 
an Government. He was minister of foreign 
affairs in the Provisional Government of 1870- 
71, to which position he brought a full stock 
of patriotism, while he lacked the political 
skill which was required to meet the emergen- 
cies of the time. He afterward retired from 
public life. He was the author of two works 
on points in the contemporary history of 
France. 





....-Mr. Charles Stewart Parnell, the Irish 
agitator, now visiting this country, is descended 
from Commodore Stewart, the commander of 
the famous old frigate ‘‘Constitution,”’ on his 
mother’s side, and from Thomas Parnell, of 
Cheshire, England, who settled in Ireland dur- 
ing the reign of Charles II. He was born in 
1846, has graduated from the University of 
Cambridge, and was a conservative in politics 
till he visited the United States. When he re- 
turned to Ireland from his American visit, his 
character seemed changed. He lowered the 
rents for his tenants and raised the wages of 
those who worked for him, and, from having 
been imperious and high-tempered, became 
quiet and well-balanced. His mother returned 
to Americg in 1874 and still lives on the Com- 
modore Stewart estate, at Bordentown, N. J. 
Mr. Parnell, it is said, is the reverse of one’s 
ideal of the Irish political demagogue and 
looks and is a perfect gentleman. 


....Governor Davis, of Maine, is the son ofa 
clergyman of the Christian Connection and is 
nearly 37 years old. His story is that of Maine 
boys generally. He worked on a farm when 
young, made his way to the high schools, and 
became a soldier when the country needed 
him. While in the army, he studied Latin and 
recited to an officer. After leaving the service, 
he went to the seminary at Kent’s Hill, and 
helped himself along by teaching. He is said 
to be a speaker who on occasion has “ in- 
spired enthusiasm and brought out a magnifi- 
cent vote,” and is ‘* essentially a level-headed 
man and one who Is moved by deep convictions 
and a sense of duty.” 


....Mr. John B. Dillon, who accompanies 
Mr. Parnell in his visit to this country, was 
educated at the Catholic University of Dublin 
and had the reputation among his fellow-stu- 
dents of being a close student and versed in 
science, history, languages, and literature, He 
is dignified and deliberate in his movements, 
and when talking speaks slowly, weighing 
well his words. As aspeaker he is said to be 
calm and impressive, rarely indulging in flights 
of oratory, but describing things accurately 
and presenting his argumentin a clear and 
forcible style. 


....Archbishop Purcell is fast failing in 
health, under the weight of eighty years and 
the great calamity which has come upon his 
diocese. He has given up all attempts to ad- 
minister the affairs of the Church, and is living 
retired and almost helpless in aconvent. He 
has the financial troubles of the past year, 
which would have been enough to break down 
a man in full vigor, constantly on his mind; 
and this, with the burden of a continued re- 
sponsibility for the diocese and the possibility 
of a forced sale of its churches, {s carrying him 
down. 


...-Major-General Chamberlain, who has 
heen attracting a good dealof attention In 
Maine, was graduated from Bowdoin College 
and was an instructor there when the war 
broke out. He volunteered, was commis- 
sioned a lHeutenant-colonel, and was soon 
made a colonel. For bravery at Fredericks- 
burg, where he was badly wounded, he was 
made a brigadier-general, and the next year 
he was promoted to be major-general. He is 
now president of Bowdoin College. 


.-.-George Washington is chaplain te the 
British embassy in Constantinople. He makes 
an appeal for aid for the sufferers from famine 
in Turkey. 











Science. 

--«-Mr. Edison’s last improvement in the 
way of an electric lamp seems likely to turn 
out a real advance in the problem of electric 
illumination for household purposes. The 
new lamp consists of a thin strip of mixed 
carbon and kaolin, some two inches long and 
shaped like a horse-shoe, made by charring, 
under peculiar circumstances, a piece of Bris- 
tol board. This is enclosed in a glass vessel, 
thoroughly exhausted of air, and made to 
shine by the passage of a current of small 
quantity but high electro-motive power. 
There is nothing new in the use of a carbon 
strip inclosed ina vacuum. Ladiguin, a Rus- 
sian electrician, devised this plan as far back 
as 1868, and his lamp was a good one, though 
not economical. The difficulty was that the 
carbon strip could not be made thin enough 
and long enough to furnish the proper electric 
resistance, nor the vacuum good enough. If 
the strip is made in any of the old ways, it can- 
not well be reduced in size much below that 
of the lead of an old-fashioned ever-pointed 
pencil, nor made more than an inch or two 
long, without danger of breaking the first time 
it is heated ; and if there is any air remaining 
in the vessel, a carbon, perfect at first, will 
soon waste away, by a process not clearly un- 
derstood. Apparently, the residual gas 
‘washes off”’ the heated surface of the carbon 
and transfers the particles to the surface of 
the glass. Mr. Edison by his process gets a 
carbon strip not thicker than an ordinary sew- 
ing thread, with an electrical resistance of 
between 100 and 200 ohms; and he carries the 
exhaustion of his glass globe by a mercurial 
pump to an extent undreamed of ten years 
ago and far beyond the powers of any ordi- 
nary air-pump. He goes quite to the limits of 
Crookes in his recent most curious and inter- 
esting researches upon the ‘‘ultra-gaseous”’ 
state of matter. So far the new carbons seem 
to stand perfectly. One or two have already 
been in constant incandescence for over 300 
hours. If the lamps last on an average as 
much as six months each, they will answer 
perfectly, for they do not cost more than 50 
cents apiece. Mr. Edison says he can make 
them for 25. As to the expense, compared 
with gas, it is hardly yet possible to estimate 
very certainly. So far as can be judged at 
present, the light from these lamps would cost 
more than that from petroleum, but less than 
gas-light. 


...-Certain notes in the Journal of Phystology 
on the functions of the nervous system of the 
fresh-water cray-fish of England, by Mr. J. 
Ward, possess considerable interest. The ex- 
periments consisted in severing one or both of 
the nervous threads (commissures) connecting 
the upper ganglion with the lower ganglion of 
the head, the upper being usually called the 
brain ; or severing the threads connecting the 
lower cephalic ganglion with the rest of the 
nervous cord; or in dividing the “ brain” 
longitudinally. The author thinks that the 
brain (supra-esophageal ganglion) is not 
identical with the cerebral lobes of vertebrates. 
That, however, it is the highest center fol- 
lows from the lack of spontaneous activity on 
the part of the animal as an individual as 
soon as this ganglion is isolated. The craw- 
fish also loses the power of keeping its bal- 
ance, while the appendages behind (maxilli- 
pedes) keep up an incessant feeding and 
preening motion. Moreover, the use of the 
abdomen and tail-finin swimming is lost. The 
second and lower nerve-center of the head 
(sub-cesophageal ganglion) performs functions 
nearly as important as those of the so-called 
brain, and are so superior to the ganglia sit- 
uated behind it as to justify Leydig’s compar- 
ison of the first two ganglia to a vertebrate 
brain, in which the esophagus passed between 
the crura cerebri. Possibly the centers of taste 
or relish are situated in this ganglion, though 
this is not certain. At any rate, the sub- 
@sophageal ganglion is the center par excellence 
for co-ordinating the movements of the limbs. 
So long as it remains uninjured, the complex 
apparatus employed in taking food works per- 
fectly, and walking too is still possible; 
whereas, without the direction of these gang- 
lia not a step can be taken. 


....A good deal of attention is being paid 
by French and German zodlogists, as well as by 
Mr. Carter, of England, to the structure and de- 
velopment of thesponges. The skill and nicety 
shown in the histological work necessary to 
be performed in these investigations, and the 
artistic facility and skill in delineation ex- 
hibited by the drawings, show to whatadegree 
of perfection the study of zodlogy has arrived. 
Thus pursued, it is a most important means of 
mental discipline. In a similar way the sea- 
anemonies have been studied by the Herting 
brothers, their able researches having been just 
published in the Jena Journal of Science, with a 
large number of fine illustrations. The general 
anatomy of a British Actinia (A. mesembryan- 
themum) has been worked over by F. A. Bed- 
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well, bis paper appearing in the “‘ Journal ”’ of 
the Queckett Microscopical Club. Mr. Bedwell 
publishes a diagram to show the general rela- 
tion of parts, while a diagrammatic sketch, 
based on numerous dissections, is given in 
Packard’s ‘‘Zodlogy,”’ which is designed to 
aid students in understanding the general 


relation of parte in this soft, contractile crea- 
ture. 


School and College. 


Presipent Exior, of Harvard University, 
notices in his annual report of that institution 
that of late years the endowed schools and 
academies have been slowly gaining upon the 
public schools in the number of candidates 
presented for admission and in the quality of 
the training given to their pupils. The prac- 
tice of holding admission examinations at 
Cincinnatiand Chicago, introduced by Harvard, 
has proved of great convenience and has been 
adopted by Yale. Applications to hold exam- 
inations at other places have been declined, 
under the view that it is not expedient to 
authorize them except under the direction ofa 
disinterested examiner,acquainted with the de- 
tails of the examinations, as they are conducted 
at Cambridge. The future of the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School is not so clear as could be wished, 
notwithstanding the liberality of its endow- 
ments and appliances. The number of students 
diminishes from year to year. Part of the 
falling off is attributed to the late business 
depression, part to the enlargement of the 
facilities for scientific instruction in the 
College proper. The Bussey Institution is 
gaining, notwithstanding it is cramped for 
money. The degree of Bachelor of Agricul- 
tural Science was conferred for the first time 
at Commencement, 1879, and upon a candidate 
of distinguished merit. Veterinary studies are 
in favor at the Institution. The number of 
students in the Medical School who possess 
literary or scientific degrees has doubled in ten 
years, and now amounts to forty-eight per 
cent. of the whole number. President Eliot 
favors the use of Saturday by the classes pre- 
cisely as any other day, saying that, while it is 
, right that everyone should have one or more 
free afternoons or free days in the week, there 
is no reason why they should all have the same 
day. He asserts that the unsectarian teaching 
of theology is quite practicable, and claims for 
theology a place along with chemistry, philoso- 
phy, history, ete., among liberal studies, say- 
ing that most of its topics, except Christian 
dogmatic theology, which is relatively small in 
quantity, are, when properly defined and 
treated, matters of pure science, which should 
be studied in every university worthy of the 
name. The discussion in the boards and facul- 
ties during the year relative to the admission 
of women to the Medical School have made it 
apparent that both governing boards favor 
giving medical. education to women in the 
University, under restrictions, and that the 
reasons given by the faculty for not admitting 
women to the Medical School are temporary in 
their nature. A new force has been added to 
the application of the women by the action of 
the councilors of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society approving the admission of women to 
eximination as candidates for admission to 
fellowship. 


.... The new president of the Board of Pub- 
lic Education of Philadelphia, Edward T. Steel, 
recommends a system of periodical re-examin- 
ation of teachers, to see that they keep them- 
selves fresh in knowledge and on a pace with 
its progress, so far as relates to their duties. 
He also advises the adoption of an additional 
rule, that noone shall be eligible to the posi- 
tion of principal who has not a thorough 
knowledge of the methods and principles of 
instruction. 














...-Prof. Saulsbury, an experienced conduct- 
or of normal institutes, says in the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education that it is a lamentable 
fact that the teachers of that state, with rare 
exceptions, do not read nor greatly interest 
themselves in the history of the present. They 
know something of Jackson’s administration 
and more of Washington’s, but nothing at all 
of Grant’s or Hayes’s. Events of a hundred 
years ago are more familiar to them than those 
of the past ten or fifteen prolific years. 


...- The committee on elections of the Board 
of Overseers of Harvard University have made 
areport sustaining the eligibility of Dr. Bellows, 
notwithstanding hisnon-residence in Massachu- 
setts. They believe that the act of 1865 con- 
ferring the right to vote at elections of over- 
seers on non-resident alumni should be con- 
strued as giving them, by implication, also the 
right to be elected. 


....The summary of the University of Ver- 
mont gives the number of undergraduate stu- 
dents as 81. Of these, 22 are seniors, 18 jun- 
fors, 16 sophomores, 25freshmen. The med- 
ical course was attended by 140 students, mak- 





ing the whole number in the University 221. 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 8th. 


THE TRULY RIGHTEOUS.—Marr. v, 17-26. 

Nores.—* To destroy.”"—The Jews seem to 
have imagined that in the coming Kingdom of 
God, the new and glorious time of victory for 
their Church, there would be a relaxing of 
stringent commands and that they might do 
more what was right in theirown eyes. 
“ Fulfill.”"°—Complete. “The law or the 
prophets."—The Old Testament ; just as the 
Early Christians called the New Testament the 
Gospels and the Epistles. “« Jot."—The 
smallest part, ‘‘ jot” or iota being Yod, the 
name of the smallest letter in the Hebrew 
alphabet. * Tittle.” — The points on the 
letters. The meaning is that it shall never be 
abrogated. ** Shall be called least.’”—A 
rhetorical way of saying that he shall not be 
admitted at all. “< The righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees.’’—It is implied that they 
have no righteousness; but they were ex- 
tremely scrupulous about obeying the minut- 
est ceremonial commands. It is, therefore, 
clear that by the law and the prophets, as ex- 
plained in Christ’s illustrations that follow, he 
had in mind the moral, and not the ceremonial 
law. ‘* By them of old time.’’—Rather, ‘‘ to 
them of old time’’; by Moses in his law. 
‘* In danger of the judgment.””—That is, liable to 
punishment by the local court, which had the 
right to punish for murder. ** 7 say unto 
you.”?— Assuming an authority equal to 
Moses’s. ** Raca.”* — Worthless fellow. 
“* Hell-fire.”—Fire of Gehenna. Gehenna 
wasa place inthe valley outof Jerusalem where 
refuse was burned, and became the symbol of 
Hell. The meaning is that even so light 
an offense as to apply words somewhat abusive 
deserves the severest earthly punishment, or, 
rather, is forbidden as sternly by the higher 
spiritual law as if it deserved death ; while to 
use the most contemptuous term of ‘‘fool”’ 
may be a crime of the heart deserving punish- 
ment in Hell as much as murder. “ The 
Council.”—The Sanhedrim, the highest court 
in the land ; not local and inferior, like “‘ the 
judgment.” “In the way with him.”—To 
the court. “The uttermost farthing.’’—The 
language is framed on the illustration of an 
earthly court; but is meant to apply to God’s 
judgment, and the idea is that the last farthing 
can never be paid. 

Instruction.—The New Testament fulfills, 
that is, completes the Old. It fills it full of 
meaning. Where the Old Testament forbids 
murder, the New makes the command so full 
as to forbid every word and every feeling 
which leads to murder. Where the Old 
commands justice, the New commands love 
and mercy. It is the heart which the Gospel 
puts its commands on, and the heart includes 
everything. 

Have not “‘jots”’ and “‘tittles ” passed from 
the law, such as permission for divorce, sacri- 
fices, etc.? Certainly. But that is not what 
Christ was talking about. His illustrations all 
have to do with moral requirements, and he is 
showing that, so far from his Gospel giving 
occasion for moral relaxation, it is only the 
more stringent and governs every tittle of the 
life and conduct. 

It is bad to break God’s laws. It is worse 
to teach others to do so. The man who is not 
content with being bad himself, but teaches 
others to sin, is lost indeed. 

The trouble with the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees was that it had no heart 
in it. It is not the outwardly blameless life 
that saves a man ; but the heart under it. 

God’s Word is a very severe rule. Do we 
think of it enough that, when we are proyoked 
with our associates and call them hard words, 
we are exercising the feeling of murderers? 
When you see two children quarreling, say to 

yourself: There are two murderers! Then, 
when vou catch yourself in a passion with any 
one, stop yourself with the thought that you 
are a murderer. 

A gentleman is gentle, and a Christian is 
gentle in his words. He will speak mildly. 

We are to remember it if our brother hath 
aught against us. We are not told to remem- 
ber it if we feel that we have a grievance 
against a brother who has offended us, and to 
go and get him to reconcile himself to us; 
but we are to remember if we have done him 
an injury, and are to leave church or prayer- 
meeting, before taking a part in it, and go and 
confess our fault and ask forgiveness, as we 
desire God to forgive us. 

Gifts to God’s altar are excellent. It is well 
to pay liberally to support the Church or to 
send the Gospel to the heathen ; but it is a 
great deal better to be just and kind to our 
fellow-men. We cannot worship God accepta- 
bly and our offerings will be an abomination 
to him if we are not loving to our neighbors. 

When once the day for pardon is past, the 
Bible gives no ray of hope for those who have 
refused to obey God here. Now is the time. 
Agree with thine adversary quickly. Live a 












































loving life. Conquer passion and ith 
God’s help. Blessed “are the a hove, 
for they obtain mercy above. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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A TREE cut down looks chop-fallen. 


--. The glide waltz is an easy thing to learn 
on an icy pavement. 


-.--The turning point in an organ grinder’s 
life is generally the crank. 


-.--Good big-innings are said to be essential 
to the success of a base-ball club. 


-...When you spill the vegetable soup in 
your partner’s lap, it gives her dress a soup- 
herb effect. 


.... When a cat gives an entertainment from 
the top of a wall, it isn’t the cat we object to. 
It’s the waul. 


....People who have waited so long for Edi- 
son’s light are beginning to think he is the 
light-wait champion. 


.... The man who was arrested for filing gold 
coins and passing them at their face value 
asked and hoped for pardon. Said he: ‘‘Isn’t 
this a clear case of clipped too many, eh?” He 
was pardoned for his first offense, but for his 
atrocious pun was killed on the spot. 


..."* What a beautiful sight!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jones, repturously, as she looked out over the 
beautiful scenery from a Pennsylvania rail- 
road-car. ‘Yes,’ replied Jones, without rais- 
ing his eyes from his paper—“‘ anthracite.” 


...-A sma]]l boy could not see why the 
“leaves” of tables, not resembling any leaves 
with which he was familiar, should be so 
called. At last he found it out. ‘I know,”’ 
he cried. ‘They are called leaves because 
you can leave them up or you can leave them 
down.”’ 


...-A lady was “‘ passing round the hat,” in 
a salon, for the benefit of the poor. ‘This is 
for your beautiful eyes,”’ says gallantly a 
beau of the old school, dropping a five-dollar 
bill in the collection-box. ‘Oh, thanks!” 
says the fair one, with a profound courtesy. 
“And now I want something for the poor,” 
holding out the box again. 


....A Chicago man took out his new trotter 
and speeded him on the Boulevard, the other 
day. After putting the nag through at his 
best gait for a quarter stretch, the owner 
proudly wheeled up to a policeman on the 
track, and asked: ‘‘ Why don’t you arrest me 
for fast driving, old fellow?’ The officer only 
replied, gruffly: “No cause, sir. You hain’t 
drove fast ’nough yet to violate no ordinance, 
sir.’ The citizen is advertising a fine trotter 
for sale in all the city newspapers to-day. 


...-An M.P., who owned extensive estates 
and possessed considerable personal celebrity, 
was spending a few days at the residence of a 
noble family. There were several interesting 
and accomplished young ladies in the family, 
to whom the honorable member, as in duty 
bound, showed every attention. Just as he 
was about to take leave, the nobleman’s lady 
proceeded to consult him in a matter which, 
she alleged, was causing her no little distress, 
“It is reported,”’ said the countess, ‘“‘that you 
are to marry my daughter L-——, and what 
shall we do, what shall we say about it?’ 
“Oh!? quietly responded the considerate M. 
P., “just say she refused me!”’ 


...“* There is nothing,’’ said little Mr. Bark- 
ingdale, who was jumping at the top hook in 
the hat-rack, with his new silk hat—‘“‘there is 
nothing,” he panted, with another desperate 
jump—‘‘ succeeds ’’—and up he went sgain— 
‘‘like”—-and he made a jump that a kangaroo 
would have envied—‘“‘like ’’— he shouted, as 
he slapped his hat fairly over the hook, held 
on to the brim just a second too long, tore it 
elear off, pulled the hook through the side of 
his hat, and then, as the whole hat-rack came 
over top of him, and he thrust his head through 
the mirror in the middle of it, he roared in des- 
perate and legitimate conclusion—“ success!” 
And all the rest of the guests seemed to think 
that way, too, for the enthusiasm was tre- 
mendous. 


....An old man with a satchel and cane 
stood in front of the Detroit Opera House for 
along half hour, surveying the building with 
curious eye ; and he finally entered, walked up 
to the box-office, and asked: ‘‘What’s the 
regular price to go in?” ‘ Well, about six 
shillings,’ answered Shaw. ‘‘I’ll give you ten 
cents !’? The treasurer hesitated for a while; 
but finally took the money and told him to go 
up. The old man went up-stairs, to find every- 
thing dark and deserted. He tock a seat, fixed 
his gaze on the drop-curtain, and didn’t get 
tired out for about half an hour. Then he 
walked down-stairs with a slow and dignified 
step, put his head into the box-office, and said : 
“Tf you call that a panorama, then you don’t 
.know what a panorama is; and if folks come 
along and pay six shillings to see it, there’s a 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

BELL, A. K., removes from Sandusky, O., to 
Lewisburg, Penn. 
BICKNELL, L. W., Prairie Vine, Ill., resigns. 
BLALOCK, H. H., ord. at Fort Valley, Ga. 
BURKHOLDER, J. C., Bellevier, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Anamosa, Iowa. 
FISHER, W. B., ord. at Holly Creek, W. Va. 
FORD, J. W., Homer, N. Y., removes to Bay 
City, Mich. 
FREY, James, died recently at Sigourney, Ia. 
GREEN, WIM, accepts call to Barry, Ill. 
GREGSTON, W., ord. at White Sulphur 
Springs, Ky. 
HANNA, W. T. C., Troy, sccepts call to Balls- 
ton Spa, N. Y. 
HARDING, E. N., inst. at Matteawan, N. Y. 
MINER, 8. G., Hudson, Ill., resigns. 
MONROE, J. R., Woodland, Mich., closes hig 
labors shortly. 
PHILLIPS, D. T., Parsons, Penn., resigns. 
SPINNING, O. F. A., accepts call to Reading, 
Mich. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BELL, H. N., Arcade, N. Y., called to Second 

eh., Grand Rapids, Mich. . 

BEEBE, A. G., Pittsfield, invited to supply at 

Curtisville, Mass. 

BLADES, Joun T., called to Chestnut-st. ch., 
Lynn, Mass. 

BLAKE, H. B., inst. at Cummington, Mass., 
Jan. 14th. 

BOWKER, Samvzt, Salem, N. H., resigns. 

BUTLER, G. 8., South Troy, Vt., dismissed. 


CURTIS, D. E., Lowell, invited to supply at 
North Troy, Vt. 


DINSMORE, E. B., Lockford, called to Rio 
Vista, Cal. 


ELLIOT, Lester H., Bradford, Vt., resigns. 

EVANS, H. T., Roscommon, Mich., resigns. 

GAYLORD, RevBen, died recently at Omaha, 
Neb., aged 68. 


HAGUE, W. B., Galesburg, IIl., accepts call 
to Tabernacle church, St. Joseph, Mo. 
HALL, Atrrep H., Weymouth, Mass., called 

to Center church, Meriden, Conn. 
HOWARD, R. B., East Orange, N. J., accepts 
call to Rockport, Mass. 
KYTE, Joseru, Buxton, Me., invited to supply 
at Plaistow, N. H. 
LITCH, J. Lrncoxn, Derby Line, Vt., resigns. 
MARSHALL, C. A., New Hampton, Ia, resigns. 
McLEOD, Tuomas B., inst. over Clinton-ave. 
ch., Brooklyn, N. 
MONTAGUE, Enos J., inst. at Rosendale, 


Wis., Jan. 15th. 

MURPHY, Tuomas D., South ch., Granby, 
Conn., resigns. 

PHILLIPS, Daniez, closes his labors at Lis- 
bon, N. H. 


PRESCOTT, H., Tower Hill ch., Lawrence, 
Mass., closes his labors Feb. Ist. 

REID, L. H., Canaan, Conn., closes his labors 
April Ist. 

SULLIVAN, A. J., Hebron, Conn., dismissed. 

TERRETT, Wm. R., agrees to supply Dalton, 
Mass., one year. 

TROWBRIDGE, J. P., called to West Chester, 


Conn. 

WEST, T. J., Pinckney and Hamburg, Mich., 
resigns. 

WHEELER, Epwarp P., Wilmette, Til, 
resigns. 


LUTHERAN, 


CRANSE, J., accepts call to Tiffin, O. 

FAST, J. J., died recently at Canton, O. 

FREAS, W. 8., Everett, accepts call to 
Hughesville, Penn. 

HAUPT, C. E., accepts call to Grace ch., 
Lancaster, Penn. 

HAY, Lewis, removes from Allegheny to 
Brookville, Penn. 

SHELLAND, W. H., removes from Frey’s 
Bush to Avoca, N. Y. 

SHINDEL, M. L., Danville, declines call to 
Turbotville, Penn. 

REES, James M., Twin Grove, Wie., resigne. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
—_ E. W., D.D., called to Logansport, 
nd. 

BLAYNEY, J. McCuvusxeyr, Albany, N. Y., re- 
signs, to go abroad. 

CURTIS, H. M., Olean, N. Y., called to Belvi- 
dere, Ill. 

FOX, Joun, Baltimore, Md., called to Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


FRENCH, Joun Assort, Fourth ch., Chicago, 
Ill, resigns, on account of ill health. 

FUNKHAUSER, Grorce A., Dayton, called 
to First ch., Troy, O. 

HALE, A. H., South Vallejo, Cal., accepts call 
to Tonawanda, N. Y. 

KENDALL, F. G., Grand Rapids, Mich., re- 


signs. 

LOOMIS, Harmon, D.D., died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Jan. 20th. 

RIGGS, James T., Crawford, N. Y., called to 
Fulton, N. Y. 

SCOTLAND, ALEXANDER, settles at Long- 
mont, Col. 

WILLIAMSON, B. A., Mirabile, accepts call 
to Chillicothe, Mo. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


STEW ART-SMITH, J., Evanston, ItJ., accepts 
call to Westminster, Ind. ; . 
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Literature. 

The prompt mention tn our Ust of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


CHARLES DICKENS'S LETTERS.* 


THE publication of these volumes makes 
the bulk of Dickens’s private correspond- 
ence quite as large now as even Southey’s, 
and the letters, together with Dickens’s 
biography by John Forster, form a record 
of his life sufficiently particular, it would 
seem, to satisfy all and every curiosity that 
his readers may have about his early years, 
or every-day history after achieving suc- 
cess. In fact, we do not call to mind any . 
other English author, unless it be Southey, 
who has expressed himself so fully in so 
many letters. Eminent literary men are 
not usually voluminous letter-writers. Their 
constant employment makes gratuitous 
writing atask. But Dickens was always 
ready, whenever a moment occurred, for a 
gossipy account to his friends of whatever 
happened to be taking place around him; 
of the projects he had in mind; of himself 
and family generally. He found pleasure 
in describing the smallest incidents, and 
there is a cheerfulness about all he wrote in 
these little notes and letters that gives 
them an attraction quite apart from one’s 
interest in them for the personal informa- 
tion they contain. 

The collection dates from 1833, the com- 
mencement of Dickeris’s literary life, just 
before the starting of the ‘‘ Pickwick 
Papers,” and is carfied on to the day before 
his death, in 1870. His bachelor days in 
Furnival’s Inn; the happy, brilliant period 
when he had first married, and was creating 
his world-wide fame so rapidly; the 
American trip in 1842; his pleasant sojourns 
on the Continent from time to time, sur- 
rounded by intimate friends; the second 
visit to this country; and his triumphant 
success during the years of his public read- 
ings are all written about, so that the cor- 
respondence, for the most part, forms an 
unbroken narrative. In the earlier letters 
the first intimation of the ‘‘ Pickwick 
Papers” occurs in a note to Miss Hogarth, 
whom he afterward wmarricd. ‘‘They 
[Chapman & Hall] have madc me an offer 
of fourteen pounds a month,” he says, 
‘“‘to write and edit a new publication 
they contemplate, entirely by myself, to be 
published monthly, and each number to 
contain four woodcuts. I am to make my 
estimate and calculation, and to give them 
a decisive answer on Friday morning. The 
work will be no joke; but the emolument 
istoo tempting to resist.” One evening, a 
few months later, he again writes to her: 
“‘T have, at this moment, got Pickwick 
and his friends on the Rochester coach, 
and they are going on swimmingly, in com- 
pany with a very different character from 
any I have yet described, who, I flatter 
myself, will make a decided hit. I want to 
get them from the ball to the inn before I 
go to bed; andI think that will take me 


-| until one or two o'clock, at the earliest. 


The publishers will be here in the morning; 
so you will readily suppose I have no alter- 
native but to stick at my desk.” Shortly 
he was corresponding with a wide circle of 
new-made friends, famous as authors, 
artists, or actors; and the reader who hap- 
pens to recall Mr. Forster’s biography will 
discover that Dickens was not quite so 
much dependent on his advice and counsel 
as Mr. Forster would have us believe. 
He was a self-reliant man at all times and 
in all situations, understanding quite well 
what he could do and never hesitating 
about the way of doing it. Possibly this 
this trait in his character is now and then 
a little too apparent to be agreeable; but it 
must be remembered that these letters were 
meant only for intimate associates, and not 
for the public. The friends he made in the 
early days of his popularity he retained 
with a strength of affection rarely met. He 
was cordial, generous, quick with sym- 
pathy when needed, and withal « happy, 
contented man for many years, whom it 
was a pleasure and a privilege to know. 

A large number of the letters are 


* Tue LeTrers OF CHARLES Dickens. Edited by his 
Sister-in-Law and his Eldest Daughter. Two volumes, 








heap of fools in this country! Good-day !”’ 
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WALTON, J. E., accepts call to Marshall, 
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addressed to Macready, and among others 
along one, while Dickens was on his first 
American tour, beseeching him not to 
think of ever coming here to make his 
home. ‘If I had been born here,” he 
writes, shortly after arriving, ‘‘and had 
written my books in this country, produc- 
ing them with no stamp of approval from 
iny other land, it is my solemn belief that I 
should have lived and died poor, unnoticed, 
inda ‘black sheep’ to boot. I never was 
more convinced of anything than I am of 
that.” There are also several letters writ- 
ten to various artists that were at one time 
and another employed by him to illustrate 
his books, detailing his desires and ideas 
about the cuts; forty or more to W. H. 
Wills, his co-laborer on ‘‘ Household 
Words”; and many to Wilkie Collins, 
with whom he was intimately associated 
during the last half of his life. The 
largest number, however, are to his oldest 
daughter and Miss Georgina Hogarth, his 
sister-in-law. Whenever he traveled, he 
made very faithful reports of his adventures 
and experiences to one or the other, from 
day to day, and a great part of the second 
volume is composed of accounts to these 
concerning his public readings. This was 
an undertaking that Dickens soon began to 
have a passion for, both because the pecu- 
niary reward for his reading was great and 
because his craving for public adoration 
and applause met continuous gratification. 
From Paris he writes: ‘‘I cannot give you 
any idea of the success of the reading here, 
because no one can imagine the scene 
of last Friday night at the Embassy. 
Such audiences and such enthusiasm I 


have never seen—a two hours’ storm 
of excitement and _ pleasure. They 
actually recommenced and applauded 


right away into their carriages and down 
the street.” Again: ‘The reception at 
Manchester last night was quite a mag- 
nificent sight; the whole of the immense 
audience standing up and cheering.” On 
returning to Macready’s house, one night, 
after a reading from ‘‘ Copperfield,” he tells 
Miss Hogarth that he found him quite 
unable to speak, and able to do nothing 
but square his jaw all one side and roll his 
eyes, half-closed, like Jackson’s picture of 
him. ‘‘ And when I said something light 
about it,” the letter continues, ‘‘he re- 
turned: ‘No—er—Dickens! I swear to 
Heaven that, as a piece of passion and 
playfulness indescribably mixed up to- 
gether, it does—er—really, Dickens, amaze 
me as profoundly as it moves me!” Never 
had an author such extravagant homage paid 
him as Dickens had from his first reading, 
in 1853, to his farewell, in 1870. Wherever 
he went, during these seventeen years, a 
great, enthusiastic crowd of admirers greeted 
him. Such a life, though, proved alto. 
gether too exhausting for his strength; and 
his physician warned him, even before he 
thought of the American course of readings, 
that he ought to give it up. But he writes 
to Mr, Wills that he believes he can never 
rest much while his faculties last. ‘On 
the other hand,” he goes on, ‘I think that 
my habit of easy self-nbstraction and with- 
drawal ‘into fancies has always refreshed 
and strengthened me in short intervals 
wonderfully. Ialways seem to myself to 
have rested far more than I have worked: 
and I do really believe that I have some ex- 
ceptional faculty of accumulating young 
feelings in short pauses, which obliterates 
a@ quantity of wear and tear.” In a few 
years, however, he wascompelled to admit 
that the old elasticity would not come back: 
and in April, 1869, we find him acknowl. 
edging that he has had symptoms that 
cannot be disregarded. This was the be- 
ginning of the end. All his engagements 
were at once thrown up, and he returned to 
Gad’s Hill to rest. But it was now too late. 
It soon began to be noticed by his family 
and friends that he had a weary look and 
was “aged” and altered. ‘ 
Altogether, these volumes give us an un- 
colored and unstudied presentation of the 
man, and show what Mr. Forster might 
have accomplished in the way of a satisfac. 
tory and excellent biography had he been 
willing to let Dickens himself tell the: story 
of his life, instead of telling so much of it 
for him. His letters reveal his whole char- 
acter, with all its lights and shades, and 
show him somewhat worthy of the 
splendid fame allotted him. He was al- 











ways one of the most carnest of men in 
whatever he undertook, hating sham and 
cant wherever he found it, believing firmly 
in Christ and his teachings and whatever is 
best and worthiest in the world. In the 
ten years since his death his books have 
maintained their popularity against all new 
rivals, and the wide interest these letters 
have excited indicates that he is still held 
in affectionate remembrance. 





Progress and Poverty (Appleton & Co., 
New York), by Mr. Henry George, is an in- 
quiry into the cause of industrial depressions, 
and of increase of want with increase of 
wealth, with a proposed remedy for the evil. 
After exhibiting the evil, and showing what 
are not its causes, Mr. George concludes that 
the one great cause of the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth, and the consequent poverty 
and distress of large masses of mankind, with- 
out whose removal there can be no substantial 
amelioration of this state of things, consists in 
the doctrine and practice of private property in 
land. The diagnosis as to the nature of the 
disease, of course, suggests the remedy; and 
this is to abolish all private ownership of land, 
and substitute common ownership for in- 
dividual ownership. This, according to Mr. 
George, is the cure for the poverty and want 
that exist among men. We have but two things 
to say in regard to this remedy. One is that 
it will never be tried on a sufficient scale to 
establish its efficacy. The other is that, if it 
were tried, we more than suspect that it would 
produce more evils than it would remove- 
We see no reason why, if the doctrine of 
private property be admitted at all, it may not 
as well extend to the ownership of land as to 
that of jacknives, wheelbarrows, or anything 
else. 


.... We have received from the Messrs. Scrib- 
ner Dr. P. J. Gloag’s Messianic Prophecies, the 
Baird Lecture for 1879, published by T. and T. 
Clark, Edinburgh. The book is rather an at- 
tempt at the illustration and demonstration of 
the Messiahship of Jesus than a discussion of 
the Messianic prophecies, and contains noth- 
ing new in matter or manner. The author 
does not seem in general to comprehend his 
subject in all its extent and his exegesis is 
especially lacking in scientific thoroughness. 
His treatment of the passages cited is so 
meager that no student of the subject could get 
much light from it. The Shiloh passage, for ex- 
ample (Gen. xlix, 10), is dismissed with aslight 
mention of what the author says is ‘‘ the most 
approved interpretation” and a slight refer- 
ence to ancient Jewish opinions on the text. 
More space is given to Isa. lili; but even 
there the treatment is superficial. In the dis- 
cusston of such a subject, the correspondences 
between the Old Testament hopes and the 
actual life and work of Jesus will, of course, 
come out; but this book does little to define 
andexplain them. It is not creditable to the 
scholarship of Scotland, and one does not feel 
that it is worth while to combat what is noth- 
ing more than a feeble rehash of old matter. 


...-Prof. Gowgee has already established a 
good reputation in our country as a veterina- 
rian. His studies have led him into compara- 
tive anatomy and physiology and into the study 
of human diseases. Sometime since, in the 
belief that yellow fever is a nautical disease, he 
proposed the furnishing of a refrigerating ship, 
which, while relying chiefly on the power of 
cold, would also avail itself of all collateral 
aids to the limitation of pestilence. The 
National Board approved his plan and Con- 
gress provided therefor; but a construction 
of the law, by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
threw the building of the ship open to bids, in 
such a way that the experiment could not be 
tested as planned by its advocates. We read 
his Yellow Fever and Nautical Disease (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) with much {nterest, because it fair- 
ly presents the sea-side view of yellow fever, 
as a disease born in the bilge water of befouled 
ships and as peculiar in its origin to this 
locality. While we cannot yet adopt so ex- 
elusive a theory, we invite to this brochure the 
attention of al) students of epidemiology. 


...+» Hygiene of the Voice (Cassell, Petter, Gal- 
pin & Co.) is the second edition of a book 
worthy of note by all who have occasion to 
use the voiee in singing or speaking. Parts of 
it are necessarily not new—such as its anato- 
my and the descriptions of pitch, intensity, 
quality, timbre, etc.; but there are many ex- 
cellent suggestions as to the care of the throat 
and vocal apparatus. The timbre, or quality 
of tone, is called the physiognomy of the voice, 
as revealing the inner man. Socrates said: 
“Speak, that I may see you.’? The chapter 
on the preservation of the voice is especially 
valuable. Protection of the chest is urged. 
White flannel is warmer than red, and not so 
apt to frritate by aniline colors. Lozengesand 
troches are dealt with as most of them deserve. 
The uvula is defended, as by Garrod, on the 
ground that it is not merely an analogue, but 
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prevents food from causing choking, in case 
there is sudden expiration during deglutition. 
The book abounds in reference and quotation. 
With some slight infelicities, it shows care and 
research on the part of the author. 


....We have looked with pleasure over the 
pagesof The Reader’s Hand-book of the American 
Revolution, by Justin Winsor, Librarian of Har- 
vard University (Boston: Houghton, Osgood 
& Co). He who wishes a full knowledge of 
any particular event or period of our Revolu- 
tionary history finds here a list of books 
and documents bearing on the subject, 
with comments on many of the works. 
The volume furnishes a very complete bibliog- 
raphy of the Revolutionary struggle. It is 
brought down to the present time. For in- 
stance, in the matter of the Battle of Long 
Island and connected operations around this 
city the reader is referred to Johnston’s valu- 
able history, which was reviewed in these col- 
umns a few months since. We are glad to see 
it intimated that the present volume may be 
followed by others, covering themes of history, 
travel, literature, etc. 


.-.-From Roberts Brothers, of Boston, we 
have received a pleasing little story, entitled 
Irene, the Missionary, a sketch of missionary 
life in Syria, with descriptions of Mediter- 
ranean and Syrian scenery. Perhaps we 
ought rather to say that the book tells how a 
younglady who went to Syriaas missionary did 
not stay, falling straightway on her arrival 
into the hands of suitors—a vulgar American 
consul, a rough diamond of a Scotch-American 
physician, and a rich and handsome but 
morally unstable young gentleman of 
Albany, of whom the last, somewhat to the 
disappointment of the reader, carries off the 
prize. ~The book, though it tells less of mission- 
ary life than its title would lead us to expect, 
is instructive and agreeable, and the description 
of the Da re is vigorous and in 
places thrilling. The name of the author is 
not given. 


....We have before us a Life of Benedict 
Arnold, by Isaac N. Arnold. (Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co.) The author thinks that injus- 
tice has been done his subject, and aims “to 
tell the story of his life truthfully and fairly.” 
The work is a very well written piece of biog- 
raphy; but, beyond a few hitherto unpublished 
papers, we do not find in it anything new or 
striking. The writer acknowledges that 
Arnold was a traitor, and that his treason had 
some features of especial infamy. That he was 
a man of personal cougage; that he had fought 
well for the Colonies; that he had reason to feel 
that in certain matters he had not been fairly 
treated—all this is generally and fully recog- 
nized. We fail to see that the book sets forth 
Arnold’s case in any better light than that in 
which previous writers have presented it. 


....Mr. A. R. Grote writes a short treatise 
on The Bible Narrative of Creation in Gen. i, 2. 
His religious position is that now taken by the 
majority of German scholars and by many En- 
glish and American—namely, that the interest 
of the biblical cosmogony for us is simply a 
religious one, and that the dignity and power 
of the Scripture is independent of its physical 
science. His critical position is about that of 
Kuenen. The little book gives a convenient 
view of many facts connected with the discus- 
sion, by which the author’s conclusions may 
be judged. He would exclude the merely phys- 
ical or scientific teaching of these chapters from 
our Sunday-schools, retaining the simple 
statement that God made the heavens and the 
earth. The publisher is Asa K. Butts, New 
York. 


....The tenth volume has appeared of 
the cheap American reprint (unabridged) 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, now coming 
out (J. M. Stoddart & Co., Philadelphia). 
Leaving on one side all questions of in- 
ternational comity, with which publishers 
and purchasers do not always concern 
themselves, this is a perfectly satisfactory 
reprint of the greatest and best of all encyclo- 
pedias. The illustrations are numerous and 
an uncommon number of important topics 
seem to be treated in this volume. We notice 
such as ‘Galatians,’ “Galileo,” “Gems,” 
“Geography,” ‘‘ Geology,” “‘ Georgia,”’ “‘Ger- 
many,” ‘‘Gipsys,’’ ‘‘Glass,’’ ‘Goethe,’ 
* Gospels,’’ and ‘‘ Goths.” 


...- Reminiscences of Levi Coffin (Cincinnati, 
Robert Clark & Co.) is an autobiography of a 
well-known Abolitionist of Ohio—a member 
of the Society of Friends—who made it an aim 
of his life to succor those in bondage. It 
abounds in stories of the old slavery times and 
is filled with exciting narratives of escape 
from servitude. Though the writer is in his 
seventy-eighth year, his pen is still ready and 
keen. The story, as a whole, seems like a 
troubled dream, for it does not_appear possi- 
ble that only twenty years ago such scenes as 
are here narrated were every-day incidents. 
The narrative has a fascination in ft. The 
edition before us is the second. 















...-Appleton’s series of little volumes on 
classical writers is increased by one on 
Euripides, by Professor Mahaffy, of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. The name of the writer is 
the guaranty for the trustworthiness of the 
matter of the book, and the reader finds that 
it is presented in clear and attractive style. 
The treatise gives one a good acquaintance 
with the poet, his age, and his works. The 
one who has not time to study the poet’s 
writings in detail is fortunate in finding so 
full an account of them as is given in this 
little volume, and he who has read this little 
volume will very likely be lead by it to study 
the poet more in full. 


....Harper & Bros. publish an octavo of 
five hundred pages on The North Americans of 
Antiquity, by John T. Short, of Columbus, O. 
The work presents a comprehensive view of 
the civilization of the Mound-Builders, Cliff- 
Dwellers, and Pueblos, and discusses the tra- 
ditional history and architectural remains of 
the Mayas, of Yucatan, and the Nahuas, of 
Mexico. The volume serves as a manual of 
information relating to the earliest period of 
North American antiquity and as an introduc- 
tion to ancient American history. It contains 
many striking illustrations. 


.... There has been just issued in London 
(J. W. Bouton, New York, publisher) the first 
number of a new magazine, called The Antt- 
quary, devoted to the study of the past and 
edited by Edward Walford. The articles are 
such as will be of great interest to antiquaries 
in the line of archeology, folk-lore, early 
coinage, etc. We notice the record of the dis- 
covery in a British barrow of Hindu money 
cowry; also a request for information as to 
portraits of the colonial governors of New 
York. The Magazine promises to be well man- 
aged and valuable. 


....An entertaining book for the leisure 
hour is The History and Poetry of Finger- Rings, 
by Charles Edwards, counselor-at-law in this 
city (A. C. Armstrong & Son). Legends and 
anecdotes regarding rings; accounts of their 
relations to various ceremonies and observ- 
ances; superstitions regarding them—these, 
with much curious information, are blended 
in the gossippy pages. He who opens the 
book at any of its chapters will be sure to 
read on till he has finished the whole. Mr. R- 
H. Stoddard writes the preface to the work. 


...-Hatch & Foote, bankers, 12 Wall Street, 
publish a convenient pamphlet showing the 
highest and lowest prices at the New York 
Stock Exchange, by monthly quotations of 
bonds for the eight years,from 1872 to 1880, 
and of stocks for twenty years, from 1860 to 
1880. The rates are given as shown by the 
prices bid on Friday of each week for the years 
up toand including 1877, and by actual sales 
for 1878 and 1879. The tables will be useful to 
investors. 


.... The First Principles of Political Economy 
(Sheldon & Company, New York), by Aaron L. 
Chapin, D.D., president of Beloit College, is a 
16mo of 225 pages, designed asa school-book to 
be used in high schools and academies. It gives 
in a small compass and in a concise and clear 
style the well-established principles of the 
science. In this respect, and with a view to 
the purpose for whichthe book was prepared, 
we regard it as a decided success. 


....Parts IX to XII of the second series of 
Meehan’s Native Flowers of the United States has 
some striking photolithographs. The sweet 
pond lily is shown in its white and rosy 
varieties. Any one who has ever stumbled 
upon a bank of the magnificent Gnothera Mis- 
souriensis, in Kansas, will be pleased with the 
picture, though it grows much larger than is 


represented. We haveoften given this pop- 
ular work high commendation. 


...-D Appleton & Co. issue the first volume 
of the Memoirs of Madame de Remusat in a cheap 
paper form. The interest of this already some- 
what celebrated work depends on her intimate 
relations with Bonaparte, and it throws so 
much light especially on his weaknesses and 
wickednesses that it will hereafter be one ofthe 
authorities consulted by all who wish to know 
the history of that eventful period. 

...-Dutton & Co., of this city, publish the 
manual of Family Prayers, prepared by a com- 
mittee of bishops of the Convocation of Can- 
terbury. Those who would not care to use 
any fixed manual of devotion may yet obtain 
ideas from the little work for guidance ip 
family worship. 

...-The history of The Hly Reunion, held a 
year and a half ago, at Lyme, Conn., is now 
published in a fine illlustrated pamphlet, 
which others than the Ely family may look 
over with interest. 

...-The Janua number of Houghton, 
Osgood’ & Company’s Postal Guide is 
invaluable for those who do a large postal 
business. 


-+..The Young Ladies’ Journal (International 


News Co.) for February has an admirable su 
ply of patterns and a large number of sociely 
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LITERARY NEWS. BOOKS OF THE WEEK. NOW READY. 
A new monthly magazine, devoted to the | The Pathology of Mind. Being “ee Sy Sag No. gay 1880. 


atudy of the past, begun its existence with 
the beginning of the year. It is called The 
Antiquary and is edited by Edward Walford, 
formerly scholar of Baliol College, Oxford, 
and late editor of The Gentil *s Magazine. It 
4s designed to fill the position which the latter 
periodical once held as the organ of all stu- 
dents of antiquity, but which it has ceased to 
occupy. Its scope will be made larger than 
was that of its predecessor half a century ago, 
so as to give room for the discussion of ques- 
tions “‘ which were unknown to our grand- 
fathers, or, at all events, unappreciated by 
them ’’; among which are those growing out 
of the more intelligent study of history, the 
wide spread of art education, the increased in- 
terest felt in the study of local dialects and tra- 
ditions, ete. The Antiquary is published in 
New York by Mr. J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, 
at $4.10 a year. It will be occasionally illus- 
trated. 





John Wiley & Sons have in course of publi 
cation a new octavo edition of the principal 
works of John Ruskin, illustrated with all the 
plates and wood engravings of the original 
London edition, to be printed from new type 
andon fine paper. The edition will include 
‘Modern Painters,’ in five volumes; the 
“Stones of Venice,” in three volumes; and 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture,” thelast with 
illustrations by the author. ‘‘ Modern Paint- 
ers’? is now ready. The other volumes will 
follow iramediately. Messrs. Wiley’s general 
list includes other volumes of Mr. Ruskin’s 
works and selections from his writings. 


An account given by Mr. Cornelius Walford, 
at the last meeting of the Library Association, 
of his intercourse with librarians in the United 
States during his recent visit to America, is 
reported in The Atheneum. Mr. Walford 
thinks that the library of the Supreme Court 
in Washington is the most complete law library 
in the world. He was surprised to find in the 
Albany State Library very many important 
documents regarding the City of London. 


The unedited letters of Peter the Great, 
which are preserved at St. Petersburg and are 
some 86,000 in number, are to be edited by a 
special cbhmmission, appointed by the Emperor, 
and published. It is estimated that they will 
fill about fifteen volumes. Mr. Eugene 
Schuyler begun a series of papers on Peter 
in the February number of Scribner’s Monthly, 
in preparing which, we understand, he has not 
overlooked the material they furnish. 


We are glad to learn that the recent fire in 
Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & Co.'s establish- 
ment has not interfered with the regular pub- 
lication of The Atlantic Monthly. The February 
number appears as usual, and, in addition 
to its full quota of reading, gives a supple- 
ment, containing a complete account of the 
Holmes Breakfast, including all the speeches, 
poems, and letters. 


Twenty phonetic inventors have presented 
their schemes for spelling reform,in answer to 
the invitation of the committee of the Englisch 
Spelling Reform Association. Among them 
are the chief representatives of the English 
school of phouetics. Other systems, especially 
from America, are still waited for; but the 
work of classification will be begun at once. 


A Rabelais Club has been formed in England, 
to which it is proposed to have affilated clubs 
in France and the United States. Among its 
objects are the furtherance of the study of 
Rabelais, the formation of a Rabelaisian libra- 
ry.and the publication of works illustrative 
of Pantagruelism. 


M. Armand Baschet has discovered and will 
shortly publish a manuscript of Richelieu, 
which is said to be of the greatest interest and 
to be the earliest of his writings known. It 
dates from 1609 and is entitled ‘“‘ Maxims that 
I have Adopted for my Conduct at Court.” 


Thomas Whittaker has in press for early pub- 
lication ‘‘ Thoughts on Great Mysteries,’ from 
the writings of Frederick William Faber, edited 
by J. 8. Purdy, D. D. The book is of a devo- 
tional character and seasonable for Lenten 
reading. 


The Commentary of Madame Gnyon on the 
* Song of Songs,”’ noticed Jan. 1st, is published 
by A. W. Dennett, at Nos.10 and 12 Ann 
Street, and is sold for one dollar. 


Dr. Moritz Busch has a right to congratulate 
bimeelf on the success of his book on Bismarck, 
of which seven translation have appeared and 
48,000 copies are in circulation. 


‘Picturesque America” is to be translated, re- 
vised, enlarged, and so published, with its ex- 
cellent {llustrations, by a French publisher, 
M. A. Quantin. 


Prof. Lotze, of Gottingen, is contributing to 
The Contemporary Review a series of papers on 
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DOES ENGLAND FOSTER IDOLATRY 
IN INDIA? 





RecENTLY an English missionary in In- 
dia has published a book, calling attention 
to the course pursued by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment as tending to foster and propagate 
Hindu idolatry. In all the Government 
schools, he says, ‘‘ the follies and filth of 
one of the most vile and vicious histories of 
the god Krishna” are freely taught, and 
very often by a Brahmin employed by the 
Government. But, while the heathen gods 
are thus honored in all the Government ed- 
ucational institutions, the Christian Bible is 
excluded and every ‘‘ Christian allusion” 
is carefully weeded out of the Government 
school-books. The missionary also com- 
plains of the frequent absence of all allusion 
to God in the Government's dealings with 
the heathen population, and denounces the 
authorities for their disregard of the Sab- 
bath in permitting work on Government 
buildings, etc. to be done on Sunday, the 
game as on other days of the week. 

A writer in the London Times, consider- 
ing another phase of the religious question 
in India (its political side), says that, while 
Englishmen boast of the fact that England 
is the greatest Mohammedan power in 
Asia, they do not know, with a few excep- 
tions, that “‘ their government is the means 
by which a most active Moslem propaganda 
is carried on, and that wherever the En- 
glish standard is carried among a previous- 
ly unannexed ‘infidel’ people there a 
wholesale conversion to Mohammedanism 
at once begins.” The lawless hill tribes of 
Afghanistan, he says, hastened to join the 
English army, because of the protection it 
affords. ‘‘ But our Indian officials, mil- 
itary, as well as civil, are fenced round bya 
staff of Mohammedan underlings, and the 
Afridi or Vaziri who would approach them 
soon finds that the only potent password is 
the Kelimeh of the Moslem faith.” 

At this point the writer leaves this very 
interesting question, and takes up another 
of equal importance, viz.—the danger to 
English rule in India of the wide dissem- 
ination of the tenets of the Wahabis, the 
reformers of Mohammedanism. He gives 
an extended sketch of the origin and his- 
tory of these fanatics, who, he says, ‘‘ have 
an immensely extended and admirable or- 
ganization in India.” The sect rose in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, under the 
leadership of a young Arabian, named 
Wabhab. In a few years Central Arabia 
was brought under the sway of the 
reformer, whose tenets were: 

**1, Absolute and complete resignation to 

God; 2, rejection of all mediation between 
God and man, such as the prayers of saints 
and even the influence of | om ead him- 
self; 3, following the letter of the Koran 
and rejection of all glosses and traditions; 
4, absolute rejection of all extraneous forms 
and ceremonies; 5, expectation of the com- 
ing of the Imam, who will lead the true 
believers to victory over the infidels; 6, the 
duty of waging an incessant and implacable 
war against all infidels; 7, implicit obedi- 
ence to the spiritual head.” 
The Wahabis were most strongly opposed 
to all luxuries and ornaments. They re- 
garded it asa crime to wear a silk dress, 
and the use of tobacco was deemed worthy 
of death. The Wahabis extended their 
power by arms, and captured Mecca, the 
Holy City, and Medina, the place of the 
prophet’s tomb. At last they were con- 
quered by an army sent by the Sultan of 
Turkey, but were not annihilated. Their 
tenets were diligently preached in India, in 
the early fart of the present century, by 
Sayyid Ahmed, who pressed upon his fol- 
lowers the duty of exterminating the infi- 
del English and Sikhs. The Sikhs were 
attacked, in 1831, by a Wahabi army and 
defeated, and Ahmed, seizing Peshawur, 
proclaimed himself as Vicegerent of God 
and scourge of the infidel. Though he 
was soon after slain, his followers stil) re- 
main on the borders, ‘‘ fomenting sedition, 
receiving large contributions of men and 
arms from all parts of India, ever on the 
alert to prosecute their favorite scheme of 
war to the death against the infidel,” 

Though this colony ‘has been reduced to 
insignificance, says the writer, ‘‘ the Waha- 
bi sect has never lost its hold upop the 
winds and hearts of the Indian Museul- 
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still in existence. 


“‘This organization consists, firstly, of 
the central propaganda at Patna, originally 
established by the Khalifehs, or deputies of 
Sayyid Ahmed, in 1821, which continued 
a hot-bed of overt sedition until to a cer- 
tain extent broken up by numerous state 
trials; secondly, of seditious literature, in 
which the expulsion of the English from 
India is prophesied and looked forward to 
with certainty and exultation; thirdly, of 
missionaries selected from among the most 
earnest and promising youths and careful- 
ly trained up in the doctrines of the sect, 
which they are then sent throughout India 
to disseminate; and, lastly, of local central 
stations in various districts, each with its 
machinery for collecting money and dis- 
seminating doctrines. Several of these last 
have fallen under the notice of govern- 
ment; have been broken up, and their lead- 
ers punished with transportation; thus 
proving that they are not the mere harm- 
Jess religious institutions some would make 
them out to be.” 


It is true that a solemn tribunal at Mecca 
has pronounced India not Dar-ul-Harb, or 
enemy’s country; but the fact remains that 
‘*Wahabis uncompromisingly hold the 
doctrine that Jehad, or war against the in- 
fidel, is a duty, and that certain disaffected 
Moslems cling to the idea that it may be at 
some time carried out.” In conclusion, 
the writer calls on the Government to be 
watchful, and to look carefully into the 
subject of ‘‘ the wholesale conversions to 
Mohammedanism.” 

I 


...-[t appears that a new question for con- 
troversy has risen in the Lutheran Synodical 
Conference. It is charged that the publica- 
tions of the Missouri Synod, which represents 
the strictest type of Lutheranism and nearly 
allied to Roman Catholicism, are teaching the 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. Prof. 
Sehmidt, of the Norwegian Lutheran Semina- 
ry, at Madison, Wis., has begun the publication 
of a monthly theological review, for the pur- 
pose of combatting this new teaching. He 
says, as quoted by the Lutheran and Mission- 
ary: 


“Tp the publications of the Missouri Synod, 
which, not without reason, is regarded as the 
standard-bearer of our Synodical Conference, 
a doctrine concerning election and predestina- 
tion has of late years been fully set forth and 
defended, which we cannot look upon in any 
other light than as a Calvinistic error, con- 
trary to the Scriptures and the Confessions of 
our Church. More or less distinct traces of 
this error showed themselves at any earlier 
period ; but, according to our firm conviction, 
this erroneous doctrine has presented itself in 
full ripeness in the reports of the proceedings 
of the Western District (of the Missouri 
Synod) of 1877 and 1879. The report of 1879, 
at the same time, has publicly branded all 
those who hitherto.in the more confidential 
gatherings of the brethren, opposed this new 
doctrine, a8 opponents of the Missouri Synod, 
ac rationalists, who make God a Har. . . . 
The published report of 1879, with its official 
declaration of war, has considerably lightened 
our task, and, bv pntting an end tothe private 
negotiations carried on up to the present time, 
has challenged us to open combat. Be it so, 
then, and in God’s name let there be war, 
oven and decided war. against this new Crypto- 
Calvinism, which looks upon itself as alone 
entitled to exist and with all its might strives 
to maintain the ground already won and to 
acquire more territory.” 


... Thelamentable intelligence of the organ- 
ization of another Methodist sectis given by 
the Congregational Methodist, of Georgia. This 
time it is a splitin the small body, belonging 
wholly to the South, known as Congregational 
Methodists, who number certainly less than 
10,000. The Rev. A. B. Fly, of Mississippi, is 
the founder of the new sect, which is to be 
called, in order to add as much confusion as 
poesible to the titles of the Methodist family, 
“The Methodist Free Church.” There is 
already a Free Methodist Church. Mr. Fly 
says the Methodist Free Church has nine 
ordained ministers. It differs from its parent 
chiefly in the fact that it has no state confer- 
ences. 


....8ome of the more intolerant rectors of 
the Irish Episcopal Church, assuming that, 
since disestablishment, the Non-Conformists 
have no right to the use of parish graveyards 
for burial services of their own, and, there- 
fore, attempted to exclude them, an appeal 
has been taken to the Church Representative 
Body, which decides that the privileges ex- 
tended to Dissenters by the act of 1868 are 
still intact. 


....It has been decided to attempt to raise 
an endowment of $750,000 for the General 
Theological Seminary (Protestant Episcopal) 
of this city. The Seminary has prepared up- 
ward of 1,200 men for the ministry, including 
a score of bishops. The faculty consists of 
a dean, Dr. Hoffman, and seven professors. 
The Seminary is under the control of the 
General Convention. 


. +» The Congregational Geners] Association 





ministers, and 33,386 members. The Welsh As- 
sociation contains 25 churches, many of which 
are in Oneida County, and 1,516 members. The 
benevolent contributions of all the churches 
amounted last year to $55,248. 


.... At the Advent ordinations in the Church 
of England 456 capdidates were admitted to 
holy orders. The largest ordination was in 
London, where there were 31 deacons and 21 
priests. 





° . 

Missions. 

We have kept our readers fully informed 
of the various phases of the conflict between 
the Bishop of Colombo and the Church Mission- 
ary Society in Ceylon. Now that the dispute is 
in the hands of the two archbishops and three 
of the most influential bishops of the Church 
of England for settlement, if possible, it may 
be worth while to review the whole matter, 
using for the purpose the paper sent to the 
Episcopal committee of arbitration by the 
missionaries in Ceylon, as a history of the 
controversy and a defense of their course. 
The Bishop, Dr. Copleston, arrived in Ceylon 
in January, 1876, and soon after he began to 
introduce a new system of management in the 
diocese, the tendency of which was to place 
the operations of the Society under the control 
of young and inexperienced chaplains, to whom 
the missonaries were virtually subordinated. 
The missionaries resisted the innovation, 
which only had the effect, however, of increas- 
ing “the oppressive interference” of the 
Bishop. He next withdrew the licenses of all 
the missionaries except one, who was absent. 
No reason was given for this extraordinary 
step, and the missionaries could only imagine 
that it was taken because they had approved 
the action of two of their number in declining 
to recognize the Bishop’s direct authority over 
a catechist. The next act of the Bishop was 
the placing of an important branch of the work 
of the mission under the care of his arch- 
deacon. An appeal was taken to the Metro- 
politan, and, on his advice, the Bishop restored 
all the licenses save one, that of the Rev. W. 

Clark. The Bishop fostered ritualistic practices 
and sacerdotal teaching, and the missionaries 
refused to participate with the Bishop in com- 
munion services at the cathedral. The Bishop 
promised to modify the ritual so far as to dis- 
continue practices which the English courts 
had distinctly pronounced illegal ; but he in- 
sisted on the eastwardposition “asthe expo- 
nent ofthe doctrine of a sacrifice in the Lord’s 
Supper.’’ At the Visitation, however, he in- 
vited one of the missionaries to officiate at the 
communion service, and, viewing this as a cdn- 
cession and the expression of a desire for har- 
mony, the missionaries participated, and sub- 
sequently accepted appointments on commit- 
tees at the Bishop’s hands. But the expecta- 
tion of peace was delusive. The Bishop still 
refused, as he had done previous to the Visita- 
tion, to license three new missionaries who had 
arrived from England, unless they would agree 
to receive communion at his hands, adminis- 
tered with the customary ritual at the cathe- 
dral, a test, say the missionaries, which it is 
most extrdordinary to require. The last act of 
the Bishop was to announce his fntention to 
exclude the Rev. W. P. Schaffter, for holding 
occasional services in Badulla,in an uncon- 
secrated room ; and denounced him, moreover, 
to a congregation as a disturber and lawbreak 
er. The design of the Bishop’s whole course, 
say the missionaries, is the gradual transfer of 
the Society's operations in a field it has occu- 
pied for sixty years to the Bishop’s immediate 
control. The effects of the controversy have 
been disastrous. Seven native deacons have 
been waiting for years for priest’s orders and 
ten others remain unordained. Some of them 
have been waiting no less than five years for 
ordination, and they are greatly needed. The 
paper closes as follows : 

‘* We have waited in hope that the Bishop of 
Colombo would perceive the danger to the 
Chureh of the course he was pursuing, and 
would desist from it; we have seen the native 
congregations debarred from frequent partic- 
ipation in the sacraments; we have listened 
to their urgent and oft-repeated requests for 
pastoral supervision by ordained clergy; and 
we plead with your Grace, and with the 
Church of England through you, for the sup- 
ply to them and to us of episcopal superin- 
tendence, and those offices which have now 
for 80 oy | been practically denied us, and the 
absence of which, while it presses heavily on 
us as missionaries, affects in a stil] more 
serious degree the interests of our native 
brethren and the welfare of the whole body 
of our native Christians.” 


.... The kingdoms of Travancore and Cochin 
enjoy a sort of semi-independence, under En- 
glish protection, as a reward for espousing 
the cause of England ip the wars at the close 
of the last century. . They have altogether a 
population of about 3,000,000, of which a con- 
siderable proportion is Christian. In Travan- 
core the caste system has reached a perfection 
which lesves those of other parte of India far 
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hind. In a Hindu population of about 
1,700,000 there are no less than 420 distinct 
castes. Of these, says the census compiler, at 
least 75 ‘“‘can be broadly distinguished from 
each other.’’ The regulations of caste have 
been maintained with great scrupulousness, 
though, with the growth of Christian influence, 
they have been somewhat relaxed. The Brah- 
mins are, of course, of the highest caste. The 
Nairs are next. A Nair may approach, but 
not touch a Brahmin. A Chogan can approach 
as near as twelve ateps to a Nair, but must 
keep thirty-six steps from a Brahmin. A 
Pulayan may not approach a Chogan and 
must keep ninety-six steps from a Brahmin 
ora Nair. The Palayan in turn is defiled if he 
is touched bya Pariah. Of the 2,309,000 pop- 
ulation of Travancore, 139,905 are Mohammed- 
ans, 466,874 are native Christians, and 1,644 
European or Eurasian Christians. The Chris- 
tian population of Cochin, which has 601,114 
inhabitants, is 140,262. In both Travancore 
and Cochin a large part of the native Christian 
population consists of members of the ‘‘Syrian 
Church of Malabar,” or Church of St. Thomas, 
a very ancient organization, claiming the 
Apostle St. Thomas as its founder. There are 
299,770 Syrian’ Christians, 109,820 Roman 
Catholics, and 61,284 Protestants in Travan- 
core ; and 40,000 Syrians, nearly 100,000 Romau 
Catholics, and 1,000 Protestants in Cochin. 
The Catholics have won most of their converts 
from the Syrian Church. At the close of the 
sixteenth century the whole Syrian Church of 
Travancore became subject to the Pope, the 
conversion being partly accomplished by force. 
The married priests were deposed, and the 
doctrines and practices of the Church of 
Rome introduced. After about sixty years of 
Catholic domination, the Dutch expelled the 
Roman priests, and the Syrian Church was re- 
stored. A great many, however, remained vol- 
untarilyin the Church of Rome. The first Pro- 
testant mission in Travancore wasestablished by 
the Church Missionary Society, in 1516, for the 
purpose of promoting needed reforms in the 
Syrian Church. A college was established, 
and young men were carefully educated for 
the Syrian priesthood; but, after following 
this plan for 14 years, the Society was con- 
strained, in 1830, to acknowledge that it was a 
failure. Not asingle priest abandoned super- 
stitious practices. The missionaries began at 
once to organize Protestant congregations, and 
with complete success ; and thousands of Syri- 
ans have become Protestants and no ill-feeling 
has been exhibited by the Syrian Church. The 
great majority of the 20,000 members of the 
Society’s churches are, however, converts from 
heathenism. About 5,000 are Syrians. The 
Hindu converts are from various castes, from 
the Brahmin to the Pulayan. The London 
Missionary Society has also a very large con- 
stituency among the the Tamils of South Tra- 
vancore. Last year the first Anglican Bishop 
of Travancore, Dr. Speechly, was consecrated. 


....The Moravian missionaries among the 
Indians on the Moskito Coast find the native 
language very difficult to master. One of 
them bas been preaching in it for two years, 
yet he often hears conversation between a 
couple of Indian women of which he can un- 
derstand nothing. One of the missionaries 
writes: ‘‘ These Indians are very clever at ex- 
pressing themselves as simply as possible 
when speaking with strangers, making use of 
a very small stock of words, and one can easily 
indulge in the idea that one has mastered the 
language, until you hear two natives convers- 
ing together, in such a way that you can un- 
derstand scarcely anything of what is said.” 
The missionaries are obliged to study the lan- 
guage assiduously, for, despite the fact that an 
English school has been carried on for years, 
only three or four have even an imperfect 
knowledge of English. A good translation 
of the Scriptures in the native tongue 
is very much needed. At present each mis- 
sionary translates for himself the texts and 
lessons used; and the consequence is the Indi- 
ans are often puzzled between different ren- 
derings. The grammar of the language Is 
simple, but its construction is peculiar. To 
{llustrate the peculiar construction of sen- 
tences, the following is given, from John iit, 
16, as the order of the Indian words: “God 
people of this world so loved, His child Jesus 
to them gave, in order that, whoever believes. 
such people will be lost not, but with Him 
live, thus be, and thus remain.” The rate of 
increase in this mission isalowone. There 
are at present 1,031 persons connected with the 
church, of whom 528 are Indians and the rest 
chiefly Creoles. The gain since 1869 has been 
298. Recently the king of the Moskito Indians 
died, and the manceuvers of the Government 
of Nicaragus and other interested parties to se- 


cure the annexation of the Moskito territorr - 


were renewed; but, fortunately for the mission 
cause, a new king has been chosen and the in- 
dependence of the little kingdom is still main- 
tained. If it should ever become Nicaragua 
territory, the Roman Catholics would have the 
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mission broken up insfanter. The late king, 
who was poisoned by Spanish intriguers, was 
sadly addicted to drink, although a former 
pupil of the mission school. His successor 
was recently baptized. 
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THE PROPOSED METHODIST ECU- 
MENICAL CONFERENCE. 


To THe Ep1Tor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


As your editorial in Tn INDEPENDENT of Jan- 
uary 22d, 1880, entitled ‘‘ What Sort of Hcumen- 
ical Conference?” contains some errors of fact, 
reflects seriously upon a committee of which 
Iam a member, and reaches conclusions which 
are unjust and unwarranted, I trust that your 
sense “of fairness and common courtesy” 
will lead you to grant me a little space in your 
columns for a necessary work of correction 
and vindication. And, first, briefly, as to the 
facts. 

1. The General Conference, in May, 1876, 
adopted a series of resolutions favoring an 
Ecumenical Conference of Methodism, and in- 
structing the bishops to appoint a Committee 
of Correspondence. 

2. In the following November, the bishops ap- 
pointed the Committee. 

8. The Committee prepared an address em- 
bodying the action of the General Conference 
and requesting the concurrence of other Meth- 
odist bodies. 

4. This address was sent to the senior 
Bishop, or to some representative man of the 
several Methodist churches, in the order in 
which their respective General Conferences as- 
sembled. A copy was also forwarded to the 
secretary of every such General Conference, at 
the time and place of its meeting. 

In this way communication was made in 
chronological order to the Convention of the 
Methodist Protestant Church; to the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South; to Bishop Miles, of the Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of America; to the Meth- 
odist Church of Canada ; to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Canada; to the British Wesley- 
an Methodists ; to the Evangelical Association; 
to the American Wesleyan Church ; and to the 
United Brethren ; in every instance the pro- 
posal of the Methodist Episcopal Church be- 
ing submitted in time to be presented to an 

approaching General Conference. 

5. The language of the address prepared 
and forwarded to these several bodies was in- 
clusive, and not exclusive, and was too plain 
and emphatic to be misapprehended. It pro- 
posed an “‘ Ecumenical Conference of Method- 
ism”—not of white Methodism. It argued that 
such a Methodistic Council ‘‘ would tend to 
harmonize and unify the different Methodist 
organizations; to break down caste and local 
prejudices ; and to bind together in closest fel- 
lowship. a people essentially one in doctrine, 
spirit, and purpose.”? It enumerated the 
churches which, in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, ought to be represented in such Ecu- 
menical Conference, ‘mentioning, with others, 
the ‘‘ African Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
the “African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church,”’ the “‘ Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America,’’ and the “British Method- 
ist Episcopal Church” of Canada. 

6. All the Methodist bodies addressed, bav- 
ing taken action in favor of such Ecumenical 
Conference, excepting the United Brethren, 
and excepting, possibly, the Colored Method- 
ist Episcopal Church of America, from which 
we have not heard, the Committee proposed 
& joint meeting of the Committees appointed 
in Cincinnati, May 6th, 1880, and expressed an 
“earnest desire” that such joint meeting 
might be attended “not only by the repre- 
sentatives of the several Methodist bodies 
which have taken action in favor of an Ec- 
amenical Conference, but also, as far as prac- 
ticable, by authorized representatives of all 
other Methodist organizations,in every part of 
the world.” 

These statements, I think, show conclusively 
that your charge that those “‘who now have 
the matter in hand” propose to make a distinc- 
tion “‘on the ground of color,” and “to draw 
this odious and unchristian distinction ”’—the 
color line—‘“‘ through a so-called Ecumenical 
Conference,” is wholly without foundation. 
The Committee of Correspondence, I am sure, 
have never “ harbored such a thought as the 
exclusion of the colored churches.”” Why 
should anybody suppose they had? Be- 
cause, says THE INDEPENDENT, they 
“have neglected to correspond with the 
colored Methodist churches of this country.” 
The charge is not true. The Committee 
addressed Bishop Miles, as the representative 
of his church, previous to the meeting of its 
General Conference, precisely as it did the 
representatives of other churches. Tue Inx- 





DEPENDENT blames us because we did not cor- 
respond with “‘ the General Conference of the 
A. M. E. Zion Church,” at its session, in June, 
1876, five months before our Committee had 
@n existence. It states that the General Con- 


1878, and was not communicated with; not 
seeming to understand that Bishop Miles was 
addressed as the representative of this Confer- 
ence, and not as a private individual. ‘It 
would have been but common courtesy,’’ says 
Tue INDEPENDENT, ‘‘ to have sent the address 
to the bishops of the two African churches.” 
The Committee did not send the address to 
any other bishops on the grofind of ‘‘ common 
courtesy,” but in view of approaching 
sessions of the General Conferences over which 
they presided ; and why should they draw an 
*‘odious and unchristian distinction,” and 
discriminate against all other church bishops 
and conference presidents ‘“‘on the color 
line’? The Committee propose to treat the 
African bishops and churches precisely as 
they do “the rest of mankind.” ‘Then, 
how,’’ we are asked, “‘in the name of fairness 
and common courtesy, could they proceed to 
appoint a meeting of committees to arrange 
for the Conference, when they knew that it was 
not possible for the colored churches to be 
represented in it ?”’ 
Answer: 1. The Committee did not “ ap- 
point a meeting.”’ It had no such authority 
and has been guilty of nosuch presumption. 
It did “respectfully propose ”’ a joint meeting 
of delegates appointed and of authorized rep- 
resentatives of all other Methodist organiza- 
tions. 
2. This does not, of necessity, exclude the 4 
colored churches. Itis true that the General 
Conference of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Zion Church does not meet till the follow- 
ing June ; but the bishops of that Church may 
feel authorized to send a representation to 
Cincinnati and such a suggestion has been 
made to Bishop Clinton. As for the General 
Conference of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, it meets in May, in St. Louis, and 
can speak for itself. Ina letter from Bishop 
Payne, now on my table, are these words: ‘I 
shall open correspondence immediately with 
my colleagues, to see what can be done before 
the opening of the General Conference of the 
A. M. E. Church, or immediately after its 
opening.” His letter is in a very different 
spirit from that of the editorial in Taz InpE- 
PENDENT which has called forth this article, 
and he closes ‘‘ with the best wishes for the 
success of the contemplated Ecumenical Con- 
ference.’’ 
More than one Methodist body which, as 
yet, has taken noaction in respect to the pro 
posed. Ecumenical Conference will be repre- 
sented at Cincinnati. The conclusions of the 
joint committees will, however, be merely ad- 
visory, and will only lead to practical results, 
as they may be followed by the approval and 
sanction of the constituted authorities of the 
respective Churches. Not only the General 
Conferences, which will be in session in May, 
but the A. M. E. Zion General Conference, in 
June, and the British Wesleyan Conference, in 
July, and other similar bodies, will be asked to 
concur in the conclusions which the joint 
committees may reach. 
These statements may lead you to revise 
your judgment “‘that this whole business has 
been very badly managed.”” The members of 
this Committee are as warm friends of the 
colored people and the colored churches asany- 
body connected with THz INDEPENDENT. I am 
certain that your sense of justice and fair play 
will induce you to give this communication as 
prominent a place as your recent editorial. 
A. C. Grorcg. 
PaRKERsBURG, W. Va., Jan. 28d, 1880. 





Tue Princess Louise is about to organize 
a Royal Canadian Academy, on the principle of 
the Royal Academy, for the encouragement of 
design and ‘“‘the promotion and support of 
education, leading to the production of beau- 
tiful and excellent work in manufactures.” 
The plan includes the establishment of a na- 
tional gallery at Montreal, the holding of 

eriodical exhibitions in the ‘chief cities of the 

ominion, the foundation of schools of art 
and design and professorships of ancient lit- 
erature and ancient history. 
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PROFESSOR RAWLINSON’S REPLY 
TO THE INDEPENDENT. 


Our enterprising and always excellent 
friend, The Sunday-school Times, in its 
issue of Dec. 18th, published an article by 
Canon George Rawlinson, professor of an- 
cient history in the University of Oxford, 
on ‘‘ Light from Oriental Discoveries on the 
Book.” Of that article we said: 


**His first and greatest point is the ref- 
erence by Nebuchadnezzar in his inscrip- 
tion to his sickness. Professor Rawlinson 
ought to know that the translation which 
he quotes is one made soon after the cunei- 
form inscriptions began to be deciphered, 
and that it has long been given up.” 


We made a reference to the ‘‘ Records of 
the Past” asan easily accessible book show- 
ing his error, and we added that this care- 
lessness about the facts used for theological 
ends was characteristic of him. 

The Sunday-school Times, of course, sent 
our criticism to Professor Rawlinson, and 
last week received his reply, in which he 
says: 

“With respect to the inscription in 
question, I was, of course, perfectly aware 
that a different version of it had been put 
forth in the ‘Records of the Past,’ by a 
respectable Assyrian scholar, the Rev. J. 
M. Rodwell; but [ intended to maintain the 
correctness of Sir H. Rawlinson’s original 
translation, which he has never retracted 
and of which he sanctioned the republica- 
tion, without alteration, in the year 1875, 
the same year in which Mr. Rodwell’s 
translation made its appearance. I did not 
think the pages of The Sunday-school Times 
the proper place for linguistic controversy, 
and I, therefore, made no allusion to Mr. 
Rodwell’s version. In point of fact, I dis- 
pute its accuracy, and I think it bears in- 
ternal evidence of being impossible.” 


Professor Rawlinson was ‘‘perfectl aware 
that a different version of it had been put 
forth in the ‘Records of the Past,’ by a 


deal more than this, he wrote without 
proper knowledge, though even that ought 
to have prevented him from using the 
translation as if it were unquestionable. But 
Mr. Rodwell is not alone. Every Assyrian 
scholar living agrees in rejecting that old 
tentative translation of the passage by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson. We referred to the 
*‘ Records of the Past” as an easily acces- 
sible volume, but can readily enlarge our 
list. 

The three Assyrian scholars of France 
are Oppert, Menant, and Lenormant. That 
Oppert rejects it, see his ‘‘ Hrpédition en 
Mesopotamie,” Vol. I, p. 186 (1863), where 
he says that R@wlinson’s early translation 
**may be good English, but does not repre- 
sent the original Babylonian,” and his own 
translation of this passage in his ‘‘ Inscrip- 
tion de Nabuchodonosor,” col. 8, 1. 19 ff. 
(1866). That Menant rejects it, see his 
translation of the passage ‘‘ Babylone et 
Chaldée,” pp. 206-7 (1875). That Lenor- 
mant rejects it, see that he makes no refer- 
ence to this passage when treating of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s madnessin his ‘‘ Ancient 
History of the East,” Vol. I, p. 486 (Am. 
ed.); and see also his ‘‘ Za Divination,” p. 
204 (1876), where he speaks explicitly. 

The two German authorities are Schrader 
and Delitzsch. That Schrader rejects it, 
see his ‘‘ Keilinschriften und das Alte Testa- 
ment,” p. 279 (1872), where he finds no in- 
scription to illustrate this text; and his 
article ‘‘Nebukadnezar,” in Riehm’s ‘‘ Bible 
Lexicon” (1879), where he says the inscrip- 
tions ‘“‘know nothing” of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s madness. Delitzsch, we believe, has 
written nothing about Nebuchadnezzar; but 
we may mention that Duncker—whose 
‘* Geschichte des Alterthum’s” (1878) is the 
best German authority on ancient Oriental 
history, with all his wealth of quotation 
from these inscriptions—finds no occasion, 
when treating of Nebuchadnezzar (Vol. II, 
pp. 528—554), to refer to this. 


The English authorities, besides Sir Henry 
Rawlinson (omitting very young men) 
have been Hincks, Norris, George Smith, 
and Sayce. That Sayce rejects it may be 
judged from the translation by his pupil, 
Rodwell. He has written nothing bearing 
on the subject. That both he and George 
Smith reject it, see Smith’s ‘‘ History of 
Babylonia,” edited by Sayce, p. 166 (1878), 
where Smith says: ‘‘ No inscription or notice 
in confirmation of this has yet been dis- 
covered.” We do not recall that either 
Norris or Hincks (died 1866) touches the 
subject. The critical word (sanumma, else- 
where) is not reached in Norris’s ‘‘ Assyr- 
ian Dictionary.” 

There remains Sir Henry Rawlinson. 
Professor Rawlinson says that his brother 
‘‘ has never retracted” his ‘‘ original trans- 
lation.” Professor Rawlinson forgets that 
he has himself said: ‘‘ Col. Rawlinson once 
thought that he had found a reference to 
the illness in the Standard Inscription; dut 
he now explains the passage differently.” — 
Prof. Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Herodotus,” Vol. I, p. 
516 (1858). This volume was prepared with 
Sir Henry’s special supervision of the whole 
of it and contains scores of his own notes, 
Professor Rawlinson also forgets that he 
has himself said, elsewhere: ‘‘ It has been 
thought that there is a reference to Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s malady in the Standard In- 
scription. But this is now doubted.”—Prof, 
Rawlinson’s ‘‘Five Great Monarchies,” 
Vol. III, p. 504 (1865). It is true that in 
the second volume of Prof. Rawlinson’s 
“Herodotus,” pp. 585 ff, his brother’s 
early translation of this inscription is in- 
serted; but the oversight of this volume 
seems to have been entirely by Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson, and not by Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son. 

Professor Rawlinson says that in 1875 his 
brother “‘ sanctioned the republication” of 
this translation ‘‘ without alteration.” We 
are sorry he has said this, as it is mis- 
leading. There is no record of it in the 
preface to the new edition, and Sir Henry’s 
contributions are simply republished, after 
nearly twenty years, without revision or 
correction. One thing we wish we could 
understand—namely, for what reason in his 
last edition, the facts being as we have 
shown, he has not only put his brother’s 
initials in brackets over that oJd translation 
of twenty years before, but has also 
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Henry, after once yielding, has now re- 
turned to it. If so, he would willingly write 
a note to his brother to that effect. Even that 
would leave him alone. 
This is the translation of the passage 
made by Sir Henry Rawlinson in 1855—in 
the first attempt ever made by any scholar 
at the inscription, which Professor Rawlin- 
son says in 1858, and again, for substance, 
in 1865, had already been withdrawn by 
him, a translation rejected pnanimously by 
all Assyrian scholars—this is the translation 
which Professor Rawlinson quotes to 
American readers asif quite unquestioned, 
and which he presents as his first and chief- 
est example of the corroboration that the 
monuments give to the Book; and which, 
when questioned, he now defends as cor- 
rect and asserts that it has never been re- 
tracted by his distinguished brother. 
Professor Rawlinson complains that we 
say that he “‘ is given to wresting facts for 
theological ends.” If The Sunday-school 
Times desires us to give further evidence 
of his habit than is included in the facts of 
this case of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness, we 
can afford them. It isa vice from which 
Christianity suffers much. Christian apolo- 
gists should be first fair, then intelligent 
We trust our excellent contemporary will 
send this our reply to its correspondent. 





A NEEDED EXPLANATION. 


We willingly make room on another 
page for areply from Dr. A. C. George to 
our recent editorial on the proposed Meth- 
odist Ecumenical Conference. Dr. George 
is a member of the Committee whose 
course we criticised, and he speaks, there- 
fore, from full acquaintance with the acts 
of the Committee. His article gives some 
information not previously known to the 
public, and clears up some points which 
Bishop Simpson’s letter to The Christian 
Recorder did not effectually dispose of. It 
appears that the Committee was not ap- 
pointed immediately afterthe adjournment 
of the General Conference in May, 1876; 
but in November of that year. This, of 
course, explains why the Committee did not 
communicate with the General Conference 
of the African M. E. Zion Church, 
which met in June, 1876. It also appears 
that the communication to Bishop Miles 
was sent to him previously to the meeting 
of the General Conference of the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1878. This 
makes it plain that tlrere was no design (an 
idea we distinctly rejected last week) to 
show especial favor to the daughter of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Our 
criticism on this point was based on the 
direct statement of the Christian Recorder, 
the organ of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, that the Committee ‘did not 
address the General Conference of the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church,” and 
on the additional fact that this Church was 
not among those named in the circular of 
the Committee, issued in November last, as 
having been communicated with. It is 
not stated in that circular that other bodies 
than those named had been addressed; 
and, as this circular provided for a mect- 
ing of joint committees to select the 
time and place for holding the Con- 
ference and arrange other preliminaries, 
the natural inference was that other bodies 
had not been asked to participate, notwith- 
standing the ‘‘ earnest desire” expressed by 
the Committee that ‘‘ authorized represent- 
atives of all other Methodist organizations” 
should attend the meeting at Cincinnati. 

As a matter of fact, the columns of the 
Christian Recorder show that when that cir- 
cular was published no communication had 
been received by the senior bishop of the 
A.M. E. Church. This roused the indig- 
nation of the Recorder, that so much should 
have been done before its Church, not to 
mention the A. M. E. Zion Church, had 
been even officially informed of the pro- 
posal to hold an Ecumenical Conference. 
Now, if the Committee expected Churches 
besides those named in its circular to at- 
tend the Cincinnati meeting, it must have 
known that it was necessary to communi- 
cate the invitation to the bishops of those 
bodies before the meeting of their respect- 
ive General Conferences. 

We must adhere to our opinion that the 
Committee has: not treated some of the 








Methodist churches courteously, and that 








it has committed blunders, while, at the 
same time, we gladly acquit it, on the 
present showing, of any purpose of draw- 
ing a color line. But Dr. George’s article 
was needed to make this clear. We do 
not think it worth while to dispute with 
Dr. George over the use of the word 
“‘appointed.” The Committee, to all in- 
tents and purposes, ‘‘ appointed” or ‘“‘nom- 
inated” Cincinnati as the place and May 
6th as the time for the meeting of the joint 
committees; and, according to our best 
information, the circular was issued before 
all the Methodist bodies had been officially 
notified of the proposal to hold an Ecumen- 
ical Conference. If Dr. George, or any 
other member of the Committee, can show 
that this is not so, we shall be most happy 
to withdraw the rest of our criticisms. Our 
purpose has been simply to induce those 
having the matter in hand so to proceed as 
to secure the representation of all Meth- 
odist bodies, white or black, large or small, 
in the proposed Conference. Our crit 
icisms were based on all and the best in- 
formation accessible. They were not with- 
out apparently strong justification. 








CONGRESS AND THE TREATY 
POWER. 


A RESOLUTION recently introduced into 
the House of Representatives by Congress- 
man Kelley, of Pennsylvania, raises a ques- 
tion which, at different times during our 
political history, has been the subject of 
sharp and occasionally prolonged debate in 
both houses of Congress. The resolution 
reads as follows: 

“* Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
House that the negotiation (by the Execu- 
tive Department of the Government) of a 
commercial treaty, whereby the rates of 
duty to be imposed on foreign commodities 
entering the United States for consumption 
shall be fixed, would be, in view of the 
provisions of Section 7 of Article I of the 
Constitutien of the United States, an in- 
fraction of the Constitution and an inva- 
sion of one of the highest prerogatives of 
the House of Representatives.” 

The pending negotiations in regard to a 
commercial treaty with France furnish the 
occasion which led Mr. Kelley to propose 
this declaration on the part of the House 
of Representatives. The section of the 
Constitution referred to in the declaration 
provides that ‘‘all bills for raising revenue 
shall originate in the House of Represent- 
atives.” Such bills are construed to mean 
bills for imposing taxes in the strict sense, 
whether they be customs duties or internal 
taxes; and, hence, the revenue referred to 
issuch as arises from this source. The 
taxing poweris given to Congress in the 
power “‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises”; and when Congress 
exercises this power the bills for this pur- 
pose must “‘ originate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives.” The Senate ‘“‘may propose 
or concur with amendments, as on other 
bills’; but it cannot originate the bills 
themselves. The clearly-expressed design 
of the Constitution is that taxation shall be 
a legislative function, and that all bills 
which contemplate the performance of this 
function shall have their origin in the House 
of Representatives. 

If, then, the President, in negotiating a 
commercial treaty with a foreign nation, 
incorporates into that treaty stipulations 
which undertake to regulate or change 
taxes on foreign commodities introduced 
into the United States, the question at once 
arises whether this does not invade a power 
exclusively assigned to Congress, and also 
a special power as exclusively assigned to 
the House of Representatives. The decla- 
ration proposed by Congressman Kelley 
answers this question in the affirmative, so 
far as the House of Representatives is con- 
cerned. A similar answer was given by the 
House of Representatives in 1796, in a more 
general form, with reference to the Jay 
Treaty with Great Britain, which contained 
stipulations repugnant to the then existing 
revenue laws of the United States. The 
House passed a resolution declaring ‘‘ that 
when 8 treaty stipulates regulations on any 

of the subjects submitted by the Constitu- 
tion to the power of Congress, it must de- 
pend for its execution as to such stipula. 
tions on a law or laws to be passed by Con- 
gress,” and further declaring that ‘‘it ig 
the constitutional right and duty of the 








House of Representatives in all such cases 
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to deliberate on the expediency or inex- 
pediency of carrying such treaty into effect, 
and to determine and act thereon asin 
their judgment may be most conducive to 
the public good.” Mr. Gallatin and Mr. 
Madison, both of them members of the 
House of Representatives at the time, ad- 
vocated the adoption of this resolution. 

So, also, in 1816, the same ground was 
taken in the House of Representatives with 
reference to the treaty of December 22nd, 
1815, with Great Britain, which changed 
the rate of tonnage imposed on British ves- 
sels and of imposts on articles imported in 
such vessels. The treaty of President 
Tyler, in 1844,.with Prussia and the other 
states of the Germanic Association of Cus- 
toms and Commerce, which provided for 
certain changes in the revenue laws of the 
United States, was rejected by the Senate, 
on the ground that Congress ‘‘is the 
department of the Government by which 
commerce should be regulated and the laws 
of revenue be passed.” The Committee on 
Foreign Relations, in their report on this 
treaty, expressly declared ‘‘that the con- 
trol of trade and the function of taxing be- 
long, without abridgment or participation, 
to Congress”; and, inasmuch as this treaty 
violated this principle, they recommended 
its rejection, ‘‘on this single ground,” and 
it was rejected by the Senate. 

It is true that the Constitution, without 

any limitation or qualification as to the 
scope of the power, says, in general terms, 
that the President ‘shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the senators present concur,” and 
that all treaties are declared to be a part of 
‘the supreme law of the land.” And yet 
there are and in the nature of things there 
must be some limitations to this power. 
Treatics, surely, cannot abrogate the Con- 
stitution itself, and they cannot dispossess 
other departments of the Government of 
the powers bestowed upon them bythe Con- 
stitution. The taxing power is given to 
Congress in express terms, and not to the 
President. He cannot levy a tax of any 
description or originate a bill for the rais- 
ing of revenue. He cannot appropriate 
money, since the Constitution expressly 
says that ‘‘no money shall be drawn from 
the treasury but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law. The fact that the 
treaty power is bestowed in general terms 
does not make it any the less true that it is 
subject to limitations. And one of these 
limitations must be furnished by the 
specifically designated powers expressly be- 
stowed on Congress. These powers are 
matters of positive and definite enumera- 
tion, and to assume that the treaty power, 
because gencral and unlimited in the 
language of the grant, may take their place, 
or do their work, or bind their action, is 
simply to make the Constitution incon- 
sistent with itself. 

If the President negotiates a treaty in- 
vo.ving stipulations which come within the 
field of the powers of Congress, and which 
cannot be carried into effect without the 
exercise of its powers, then the treaty is 
not and cannot be a perfected contract 
until it shall have obtained the sanction of 
Congress. The President should abstain 
altogether from such stipulations, or pro- 
vide that the treaty shall not be deemed 
obligatory between the contracting par- 
ties until it shall have been submitted to 
Congress and the necessary legislation for 
its execution shall have been secured. We 
entirely agree with the resolution of Mr. 
Kelley in the principle intended to be as- 
serted by it. 

Eslitorial Botes. 

Ir would not be at all strange if the discom- 
fited Fusionists of Maine had indirectly nom- 
inated and elected General Chamberlain as the 
successor of Senator Hamlin in the United 
States Senate. His name is already mentioned 
among Republicans for this high post of pub- 
lic honor. He has been chosen governor of 
Maine several times, and would not be out of 
place in the Senate of the United States. His 
course during the critical days of week before 
last shows an sdmirably self-poised mind, 
while it contributed largely to the peaceful 
settlement of the difficulties in Maine. It 
needed but a little indiscretion op his part 
to precipitate the state into the horrors of a 
avil war. Receiving his appointment from 


























Governor Garcelon, before the retirement of 
the latter, and being directed to preserve 
order and protect the property of the state 
until a governor should be ch » he did 
neither too much nor too little; but did just 
enough to hold society in the satu quo, with- 
out arrogating any power which did not be- 
long to him, until other agencies could peace- 
fully effect a solution of the existing compli- 
cations. An impetuous and hot-headed man, 
in his position and amid the excitements of 
the moment, would most likely have lacked 
this wisdom, and might have brought on very 
serious collisions. General Cha:nberlain’s 
declination to recognize Mr. Lamson as the 
acting governor of the state, and at the same 
time to interfere with the Fusion legislature, 
followed by his prompt recognition of Gov- 
ernor Davis, was a masterly piece of good 
strategy. It was through his action that the 
power partially grasped by the political 
thieves peacefully passed from their hands 
entirely, and actually lodged itself in those to 
whom it belonged. Maine owes to General 
Chamberlain a debt of gratitude for his emi- 
nent service; and his election tothe United 
States Senate would be a fitting expression of 
this gratitude, especially as he is well quali- 
fied for the office. 





Is it not about time to put an end to the 
game of playing legislature in the State of 
Maine? After the Fustonists went through 
their pretended organization, and elected Mr. 
Smith as governor, the whole of which pro- 
ceeding the Supreme Court of the state has 
declared to be illegal, the Republicans organ- 
ized both houses of the legislature, with a 
quorum in each, and, having obtained from 
the Supreme Court an opinion that the organ- 
ization was legally valid, proceeded to elect 
Mr. Davis as governor. He has been sworn 
into office, and the Republican legislature 
meets from day to day in the state-house. The 
state government, according to the unanimous 
opinion of the Supreme Court, has been legal- 
ly organized. If so, what business have these 
Fusionists to be pretending that they are the 
legislature of the state and that Mr. Smith is 
its governor? It may have been well to give 
them a little time to come to their senses and 
reconcile their feelings to the inevitable back- 
down which awaits them ; but we submit that 
it is not expedient to allow this farce to go on 
much longer. Maine cannot, without a revo- 
lution, have at the same time more than one 
legislature or more than one governor. If the 
Fusionists, who are in organized insurrection 
against the government of the state, do not 
speedily disband their debating society, there 
must be some way in which the authoritative 
judgment of the Supreme Court may be invoked; 
and such a judgment it would be the duty of 
Governor Davis to enforce at all hazards. The 
time has come whey, this stupid farce should 
“step down and out”; and if it will not do so 
spontaneously, then the proper measures should 
be taken to quicken its movement. This is 
sternly demanded by the public interests of 
the state. 


We do not imagine that, in the reordination 
of the Rev. Henry Losch, the Philadelphia 
Baptist Association intended any discourtesy 
to the Presbyterian Church, which he had left. 
Yet it would not, we suppose, have reordained 
a minister coming from another Baptist Asso- 
ciation, and it did mean to judge that he 
lacked something which the Presbyterian 
Church could not supply. . He had not, in its 
judgment, been baptized, and, therefore, could 
not have been a bishop or elder in the Church of 
Christ. This, if not the position of all, is the 
position held by the leading men in the Bap- 
tist body. We have before this often set forth 
the fact that this principle is one which Paul 
opposed with all his might. The New Testa- 
ment does not contain one single direction 
which looks toward the ritualism of either of 
the two sacraments. This is a remarkable 
fact, if it is so very important—worth a schism 
in the Church—to insist upon the ritualism. 
When Paul gave directions about the 
Lord’s Supper, all he had to say was 
about immoralities or indecencies that had 
been connected with it; and his only direction’ 
was that a man should “‘ examine himself.’’ 
He nowhere makes more than allusion to bap- 
tism, unless it be to congratulate himself that 
he had not baptized half a dozen people 
among all his converts. He givesnot one single 
ritual direction about it, to guide the Church 
of the future. It is not credible that he 
thought it worth dividing the Chureh about. 
But this principle of ritualism is what he 
fought with sll his might. We talk a great 
deal about Paul’s doctrine of justification by 
faith, and often fail to understand it, because 
we do not get Paul’s standpoint. He insisted 
on justification by faith constantly—not as 
against justification by morality and goodness 
and spiritual life ; but as against justification 
by formalism, ritualism, the sacrament of cir- 
cumcision, and the of days and 
rites. His justification by faith, such faith as 
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Abraham and the old worthies exercised, was 
@ justification by the spiritual, by the heart, 
and not by the letter. We know very well 
that the Baptists do not hold baptism to bea 
saving ordinance, as does Dean Ramsay, of 
Chicago ; but they do hold baptism by immer- 
sion, this particular ritualism, to be essential 
to the existence of the Church. No immer- 
sion, no Church. It seems to us to be plain, 
beyond all reasonable controversy, that a sym- 
pathetic and candid reading of the Epistles of 
Paul must show how much his spirit was 
opposed to this notion. We are glad to 
know that many Baptists hesitate to assert it 
polemically. 


It will take a great many more letters of 
complaint than we have yet received to make 
us close the mouth of Mary Clemmer. She 
shall say what she pleases to our readers, 
But we really cannot do precisely what she 
would like to have us do. We think it is pre- 
mature to put Secretary Sherman’s name at 
the head of our columns as our candidate for 
President ; but, were we asked to name our 
first choice for President, we could not put any 
name before his. He is honest, judicious, and 
he has done the country a grand service, 
which deserves the heartiest recognition. 
Then, were we asked to name another, we 
should find it difficult to select one that would 
please us better than his brother, Gen. W. T. 
Sherman. He is another clear-headed, honest 
man, the only objection to whom is that he 
does not love the Indian as he ought to. It 
would be the great advantage of his nomina- 
tion that the Roman Catholic connections of 
his family are such that his nomination would 
go far to break up the unthinking adhesion 
of the Catholics to the Democratic party, and 
thus remove one of the chief dangers to our 
national politics. There is no reason why 
Catholics should all be Democrats. Their be- 
ing so introduces into politics the terrible 
element of religious feuds. And, besides, we 
should not be sorry to see for one term in the 
presidential chair a man whose wife is known 
as the most distinguished and active Roman 
Catholic woman io the country, as it would 
show to some of our more excitable Protest- 
ant agitators that the era of proscription is 
past and that the nation would not suffer 
from such an experience. And we could 
heartily support Mr. Blaine, for we believe 
that no American statesman has ever shown 
greater executive ability. His administration 
would be very sure to be successful and bril- 
liant. 





Here is aconfession! The Christian Intelli- 
gencer wants to know 
‘What is evolution? We are becoming be- 
wildered. We thought we knew what Darwin, 
Huxley, Tyndall, Haeckel, Spencer, and com- 
pany mean; but we find some of our contem- 
poraries insisting that it is the lp oy part of 
man only that has been evolved, while his soul 
was afterward breathed into him by God.” 
We thought it did not know. If it, and The 
Observer, The Presbyterian Banner, etc., had not 
been so busy abusing evolutionism, it would 
have known that Huxley, Haeckel, and Spen- 
cer represent only the anti-theological extreme 
wing of evolutionism, and that on the other 
side are Wallace, Mivart, Owen, Gray, Dana, 
and a long list of men who are as good Chris- 
tians as ever edited The Intelligencer, Says Jo- 
seph Cook: ‘‘It seems to be the policy of 
atheistic and agnostic evolutionists to obscure 
the distinction between a theory and the theory 
of evolution.”” That distinction The Intelligen- 
cer is astonished to hearof. Joseph Cook con- 
tinues: *‘The tendency of sci is in favor 
of the former and against the latter; that is, 
for Dana and Hermann Lotze, and against Her- 
bert Spencer and Haeckel’’ (‘‘ Biology,” p. 62). 





Here is the City of New York giving its 
money to support this fiend Cowley’s ‘‘ Chil- 
dren’s Fold,’? in which the children have, 
according to abundant evidence, been con- 
stantly treated with the utmost inhumanity, 
starved and beaten, and wantonly abused in a 
way unparalleled out of Dotheboy’s Hall. We 
do not ask where was the supervision 
of the Episcopal ladies in charge; but 
where was the supervision of the State Board 
of Charities, who have heard complaints 
against him for two years? It has been 
a case of divided responsibility, in which 
neither the state nor the private parties held 
themselves accountable. We trust the time is 
approaching when neither the city nor the 
state shall give one cent to any charity which 
it does not control. And we trust that the 
course of the law with the Rev. Mr. Cowley 
will be untempered with mercy. 





...-& communication on page 4 treats of 
the pending discuesion on Evolution and 
Christianity. We may properly add to what is 
there stated that Professor Dana tells us that 
it was owing to his illness that he did not read 
our article on Christian Evolution more care- 
fally before sending his unqualified approval 
of what we had said about bis position. He 
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we wish to give him the fairest treatment— 
that he read the editorial in full more care 
fully after having received the article on “* The 
Beastly Theory,” and felt that the language 
which he criticised did not represent his 
position, and could not be derived from hia 
expression, ‘‘acreative act.”” We were speak- 
ing generally of the view held by many “‘ dis- 
tinguished naturalists,”” and in using the 
words did not have him specially in mind. We 
are glad to repeat the correction made last 
week, though, if Professor Daua holds that 
when God produced man’s physical structure 
from a lower form in the unborn germ the 
“creative act’? was miraculous, and not by a 
special providence acting under law, he doubt- 
less differs from other Christian Evolutionists. 


..--Professor C. H. Toy has begun a series 
of articles in The Religious Herald, of Rich- 
mond, Va. (Baptist), on Inspiration, on which 
subject, though a full believer in revelation, 
his views have diverged from those most com- 
mon among his brethren. As soon as the 
articles were announced, some of the sub- 
scribers were disturbed. Under the heading 
“Caution in Excess,” The Religious Herala 
says: 

“ A sister orders Zhe Herald to be stopped, 
lest her children should have their faith in the 
Scriptures unsettled by reading Dr. ‘Toy’s 
promised articles on Inspiration. Overmuch 
caution runs into danger. The good woman’: 
children are more likely to have their minds 
perverted from the truth by her excessive care 
to prevent them from inquiring into it than 
by reading Dr. Toy’s articles.’ 


There is an immense amount of damage done 
by being afraid that somebody will be hurt by 
searching forthe truth. , 


....There are some things which we may 
set down as pure, unadulterated, stupid non- 
sense. We notice two suchin the “news” 
of the last week. One is the report telegraphed 
from Egypt to The Herald that alot of Free 
Masons’ marks have been found on the base 
of the obelisk just taken down to be brought 
to New York. If there are such marks on it, 
there has been some silly fellow thereabout 
tampering with the stone. Another is the 
hoax told in a Cincinnati paper about the 
mummy of a man nine feet long found in an 
underground cemetery of the Mound-builders, 
It is the Cardiff Giant redivivus, 


«»-eThe haven for dissatisfied ministers 
seems to be the Episcopal Church. During 
the past year twenty-six ministers were re- 
ceived into orders, or as candidates therefor, 
from other denominations. We notice in the 
list eight Congregationalists, five Methodists, 
three Presbyterians, and four Baptists. If the 
attraction of the Episcopal Church is its 
*¢roominess,”’ as one of these converts remarked, 
it would seem that the least roomy church in 
the country must be the Congregational, judg- 
ing from the exodus therefrom, although that 
is not what is generally supposed to be the 
fact. 


....Says The Interior, after quoting ‘ Ivan- 
hoe’s,’’ account of the harmless cloud of arrows 
shot at a castle: ‘‘But the New York Observer 
sees a mild-looking woodman, with a cross- 
bow in hie hand, climbing over a pastoral fence 
a mile away, and proclaims to the rank and 
file that if that wild man of the woods, with 
his cross-bow and stone tomahawk, succeeds 
in climbing that pasture-fence, then all is lost, 
and we may as well surrender at discretion ! 
Will Brother Sankey please call at the Observer 
office and sing ‘Holdthe Fort’? They need 
it.” 

.-.. The Christian at Work says: 

“‘ A month ago it [Taz INDEPENDFNT] kuew 

that everybody who was an evolutionist of 
any kind was, therefore, a believer in the deri- 
vation of man’s physical structure from irra- 
tional animals. In other words, it knew that 
Evolution and Natural Selection were the 
same thing.”’ 
That is the strangest definition of Natura) 
Selection. It means ‘‘ the derivation of man’s 
physical scructure from irrational annimals !’’ 
An argument cannot be carried on with one 
that does not know the meaning of terms. 

....The Rey. James Reed has been deliver- 
ing in Boston a series of lectures, in which he 
has attempted to show that “every important 
principle in what is known as Swedenborgian- 
ism is deduced from the Word of God.’? We 
should be sorry to believe that some of the 
provisions in Swedenborg’s treatise on ‘‘ Con- 
jugial and Scortatory Love” came from the 
Word of God. Professor Bush used con- 
fess to his friends that it would be very unfor- 
tunate if they were carried into practice 

.... Why is it that The Zxaminer and Chronicle 
is not more loved by other Baptist journals? 
Here The Religious Herald, which had asked it 
a question, and been told by the editor to mind 
its own business, replies: “We simply beg 
his pardon, and hereafter, when we venture 
into his august presence, we shall aim to carry 
with us more agreeabletopics.” The Nationai 
Baptist, The Watchman, The Standard, and 
Zion's Advocate always are cordially treated ; 
but not The Braminer. 





writes us since that page went to press—and 


-.+»The Rev. Mr. Trumbrower, the young 
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charge of assault with intent to -kill, being 
asked why he carried a revolver, answered : 
“To defend myself, sir. I have a mortal 
enemy, who has sworn to take my life, and I 
am consequently compelled to be prepared to 
meet him.’” We suggest that the better way 
for this pistol-carrying preacher would be to 
hand this enemy over to the civil authorities. 


....Rev. Mr. Crosby and others have given 
the legal notice of their intention to complain 
to the Synod of Long Island against the action 
of the Presbytery of Brooklyn in refusing to 
grant the request of Dr. Van Dyke and others 
for a judicial investigation of their conduct. 
The Presbytery took the ground that no in- 
vestigation was called for, and, if the complaint 
is prosecuted, there can hardly be a doubt 
that the Synod will take the same view. 


. Congressman Voorhis, of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of New Jersey, having been 
indicted by the grand jury on the charge of a 
grave offense, has been urgently solicited by 
the people to resign his office, and he will con. 
sult the proprieties of his own position by 
promptly complying with the request. A con- 
gressman under an indictment does not pre- 
sent a very agreeable spectacle in the National 
House of Representatives. 


.... Wegive more space this week to the in- 
terminable Ponca matter. Mr. Harsha’s reply 
to Col. Kemble shows once more, fully, what 
Col. Kemble also recognizes, the great in- 
justice done to that tribe by the Government, 
There is where the blame rests, and not on 
Col. Kemble, who seems honestly to have tried 
as hard as he could to have made the Govern- 
ment’s injustice as easy to the Poncas as pos 
sible. 

«-eeLwo of the best English religious 
papers, The Nonconformist and The English In- 
dependent, have beenamalgamated. Under the 
new and enlarged form, The Nonconformist and 
Independent has thirty-two pages (slightly 
smaller than our own), printed on heavy paper, 
and very excellently edited. It is sureto be a 
political, as well as a religious power. 

...-The probabilities are that the Senate 
Committee on Elections will declare Senator 
Kellogg’s seat vacant, and that the Senate, by 
a strictly partisan vote, will confirm the declar- 
ation. This question has once been settled by 
the Senate, and the sole object of reopening it 
is to grab the seat for a Democrat. 

--..We thank The Standard (Baptist), of 
Chicago, for frankly withdrawing the assertion 
which ithad made that we had allowed it to 
be supposed that in our colleges there was 
taught an un-Christian doctrine of Evolution. 
It shows The Standard to bea very different 
surt of paper from The Observer. 


-.+»The Methodist has made out and pub- 
lished a list of men who, it thinks, likel¥ will 
be elected bishops by the next General Con- 
ference. We too have made out such a list; 
but we have hidden it away in a drawer, to rest 
until after the Conference. We think that is 
the best place for it. 

.»+. The order which Governor Garcelon, just 
at the expiration of his term, gave to General 
Chamberlain turned out to be a very unfortu- 
nate order for the plans of the Fusionists. 
But for that order the rascals would probably 
have got possession of the state government, 


-.«.The fact that a single pig-headed juror 
inthe Hayden trial prevented a verdict has 
led the Connecticut Bar Association to raise 
the question whether it is not best to change 
the law in respect to trials by jury. We do 
not believe in the unanimity rule. 

«+eeThe canvass among Ohio Republicans 
made by the Cincinnati Gazette shows that 
Secretary Sherman is decidedly their favorite 
as a candidate for the Presidency, and that 
Senator Blaine stands next on the list of 
preference. 

...-Michigan has a state debt of $890,000 
anda sinking fund of $904,000 with which to 
pay the debt. The creditors of that state need 
have no trouble about their claims. 

....The Garcelon brigands tried to steal the 
State of Maine. Having failed in this plot, 
they pocketed the seal of the state and car- 
ried it to parts unknown. 

...-Even Jefferson Davis condemns the 
Garcelon fraud. 





Publisher's Department. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





Tue only new artiele in Ladies’ Jewelry ina 
quarter century is the Ganteline, Sent on re- 
ceipt of price, §2, Very popular. Geo. D. 
Brevens, Jeweler, 209 Broadway, (Of late firm 
4. Bumril) & Co.) 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Tue Fiske University Jubilee Singers, who 
delighted the American public a few years azo 
and raised money enough to found auniversity 
in Nashville, Tennessee, having lately re- 
turned from a three-years’ singing tour in 
Europe, will give a concert at Chickering Hall, 
on Thursday evening, Feb. 12th. Since their 
absence from America they have earned $150,- 
000, making wherever they went an artistic 
as well as a financial success. They deserve 
the patronage of all who love good harmony 
and a noble cause. 


The fourth soirée of the New York Philbar- 
monic Club will take place in Chickering Hall, 
next Tuesday evening, February 3d. The pro- 
panne contains a Beethoven quartette, the 

urkish March from the “‘Ruins of Athens’’ 
(Beethoven), Evening Rest, Kretchmar, and a 
quintette by Saint Saens. Mr. 8. B. Mills will 
be the soloist. 


‘The Creation” will be sung by the Ora- 
torio Society at their next concert, which will 
take place on Saturday evening, February 
7th. The public rehearsal will come on the 
afternoon of the 6th. 


The Rankin Refrig«rating Company have 
added a new success to their long list, in the 
shape of a Skating Rink of artificial ice on 
Madison Ave., between 58th and 59th Streets. 
There can be found at almost any time a jovial 
crowd of graceful skaters, of both sexes, keep- 
ing time tothe lively music, and all seem to 
enjoy the novelty of artificial ice in-doors, with 
fine music, as much as ampler freedom out-of- 
doors. 





A GOOD HOTEL. 


Next to a good home is a good hotel, which 
has all the comforts of home, with some added 
luxuries. Such a home and resting-place is 
“ The Arlington,” at Washington, D.C. Dur- 
ing the winter season there are no attractions 
at Newport or Suratoga, or really in any other 
place, worth naming, outside of New York, 
except in Washington. Thousands go there 
to see the most distinguished and the most 
cultivated people of the nation, and also the 
representatives of all other nations. They go 
for relaxation, and they get it; for pleasure, 
and they get that, in all the round of recep- 
tions, at the White House and elsewhere. They 
go for instruction and valuable information in 
regard to all public matters, and they get that 
in abundance. It is doubtful if as much can 
be had, as a reward for the time and money 
spent, in any place, at any season of the year, 
as at Washington during tke session of Con- 
gress at midwinter. Those who have leisure, 
therefore, should go there, and they will or 
should return wiser and better for it. And we 
assure our readers who propose such a visit 
that they will find “‘ The Arlington ” a delight- 
ful as well as a luxurious home while in that 
(now) beautiful city. 





One of the largest seed-houses in the West 
and, in fact, inthe country is the PLant Seep 
Company, of St. Louis. Thirty-five years ago 
it was established, and the Company is now 
known all over the United States and even in 
foreign countries. Seeds are imported in large 
quantities from Europe, and the same are dis- 
tributed to leading seedsmen through all the 
states. Packages are sent to Texas, as well as 
New England. New York and the West are 
likewise large buyers. Goods sent out by this 
Company are now widely known as Plant’s 
Reliable Seeds. The Company’s “‘ Descriptive 
Seed Catalogue and Gardening Almanac for 
1880," which we have received, contains a 
variety of useful information, and it will be 
mailed free to our readers, on application. 

LL 

THE preparation of canned meats for foreign 
and domestic markets by the Wilson Packing 
Company, of Chicago and New York, may cer- 
tainly be called a great industry. Enormous 

uantities of these goods, well known for 
their uniform excellence, are now sent to all 
parts of the world, and the demand is con- 
tinually increasing. These canned meats are 
perfectly pure and do not contain either dele- 
terious metals, products of decomposition, or 
anything of a poisonous nature. They have 
heen adopted for use in the army and navy. 
The manner in which they are appreciated is 
best shown by the fact that in 1877 the Com- 
pany sold in canned meats over seven anda 
half millions of cans. 


CHRISTMAS!!!—Tue Great Howipay 
Girts.—In rare confections and fine chocolate 
and bon-bons, together with a brilliant import 
ation of rich fancy boxes, ete. The confec 
tions are put in $1 boxes and upward and 
constitute a very choice present. STEPHEN F. 
Wuitman & Son, southwest cor. of 12th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 








Sr. Nicnoias Hote, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 





Easy boots, of superior quality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 












INSURANCE STATEMENTS, 


ATLANTIC Mutual InsvRance ComParyY. 
Tue annual statement of this worthy insti- 
tution, printed elsewhere, shows the most 
gratifying results. The leading figures pre- 
sented are, in round numbers, as follows: 
Premiums received during the year, $3,700,000. 
Premiums on policies not marked off at the 
beginning of the year, $1,672,000, making the 
total receipts for marine premiums $5,371,000. 
Premiums marked off during the year, $3,875,- 
000. Losses paid, $1,525,000. uros of 
premiums and expenses, $840,000. The Com- 
pany has good assets, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to $12,437,000. 

Six per cent. interest will be paid on Tues- 
try, Feb. 3d, on all outstanding certificates; 
and on the same day fifty per cent. of the out 
standing certificates of 1876 will be redeemed 
and paid, and on the 4th day of May next cer- 
tificates will be issued to the amount of forty 
per cent. on the net earned premiums of the 
past year. 

No other company of its class in this coun 
try can make such a favorable showing of fig- 
ures to its constituents and the public, and it 
may be said no similar company is managed 
with more prudence and good judgment than 
this. 

Our pumerous readers, here and in other 
cities in every section of the country, who are 
the patrons of this great corporation will be 
pleased to have us, in their name and behalf, 
present their congratulations to the officers 
and trustees of the Atlantic Mutual,in view 
of its great success in the past, its present 
strong condition, and its brilliant prospects 
for the future. 





Home Lire InsuRANCE COMPANY. 

The Home Life Insurance is an institution 
which has always stood high in public esti- 
mation. It has from the beginning been in 
the hands of conservative business men, who 
have aimed to do a safe, rather than a large 
business. The annual statement for 1879, pre- 
sented in our columns, will show to all its 
policyholders and friends that the Home is— 
as it always has been—as sound as a nut. 
Indeed, we think a comparative examination 
will prove that it has a larger net surplus in 
proportion to its assets than any other similar 
institution in the country—viz.. $1,158.761, ona 
total of assets amounting to $4,840,686.23. We 
call that a first-rate showing, and we are glad 
to say so to our readers. 


Travers’ INSURANCE COMPANY, OF CHICAGO, 


LL. 
The annua! statement of this company shows 
total assets amounting to %856.183.11, with 
liabilities. exclusive of capital, of only $221,- 
30. Thesurplus as regards policyholders 
is $634,416.81. It has paid losses since its or- 
ganization amounting to nearly one and a half 
millions of dollars. The book value of its 
stock, as shown by {ts statement, printed else- 
where, is 126. The condition and prosnects of 
this comnanv should satisfy alike its patrons 
and stockholders. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 

In the statement of the American Central 
Insurance Company, of St. Louis, Mo., pub- 
lished this week, it is seen that the net surplus 
over capital and all liabilities now amounts to 
$230,589.37, while the total assets are $781.382.- 
98. This Company has a capital of $300,000 
and {s constantly strengthening its position in 
the West. The officers are George T. Cram, 
president; 8. M. Dodd, vice-president; W. H. 
Pulsifer, treasurer; and James Newman, 
secretary. 





Wasnincton Lire Insurance Company. 

Tue attention of our readers is called to the 
twentieth annual statement of the Washing- 
ton Life Insurance Company, published in 
another column. 


INCONTESTABLE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 





Tuose who desire to insure their lives, and 
be guaranteed that, in case of death, no tech- 
nicality will be raised by the Company, can do 
so by insuring in the Union Central Life, of 
Cincinnati, as that Company now issues 
policies incontestable after three annual pay- 
ments, except as to age or fraud. This Com- 
pany has contested through the courts to final 
settlement on/y three death-claims by reason of 
incorrect statements in the application for 
insurance, out of about $1,000,000 in claims 
paid; and those contested were clearly casesof 
contemplated fraud, and the policies had been 
outstanding less than two years. No company 
is more liberal and honorable in its dealings 
than the Union Central Life.—Zxchange. 


DRY GOODS IN THE WEST. 

Our eubscribers in the West and Southwest 
will find some genuine bargains at the great 
dry goods house of D. Crawford & Co., of St. 
Louis. Mo. 
remarkably low price, write at once to this 











KIR K’s Recognized 


If you wish a good silk suit at a. 


A WONDERFUL RECORD. 
Mrrups of so-called “ specifics” and 
“‘cures”’ for rheumatism have already been 
brought before the public, and wany of them 
have even been endorsed by the certisicates of 
respectable and prominent citizens, who have 
derived benefit from such preparations. There 
is no doubt that a great many of these “‘ Lini- 
ments,”’ ** Oils,” etc., so Widely advertised and 
freely recommended for rheumatism and pain- 
ful complaints of a similar nature, have genu- 
ine merit and will relieve certain types of the 
complaints named. But when rheumatism, 
neuralgia, and kindred diseases have become 
chronic and threaten serious results, you way 
rest assured that they will help but very little. 
Although not recommended as “infallible,’’ 
the peculiar qualities of St. Jacos’s OL es- 
pecially adapt it to those cases which may be 
termed “ chronic” and which have previously 
withstood all known “specifics,” as well as 
the prescriptions of the best physicians. 

e would mention, as an example, the case 
of Mr. A. Heilman, editor of the P-ttsburgh 
Republican, who suffered with rheumatism for 
two years. After vainly using all the best 
recommended remedies and exhausting the 
skill of the most experienced physicians, with- 
out even temporary relief, it required only two 
bottlesof St. Jacop’s Or to effect a perma- 
nent cure. Mr. C, Hanni, a well-known citizen 
of Youngstown, Ohio, secured for his wife, 
who for twelve years had been a constant 
sufferer from neuralgia in the head, the serv- 
ices of the ablest physicians of the land; but 
they were unable to do anything for her. Half 
a bottle of St. Jacos’s Om cured her. Mr. 
Wm. Reinhart, Elmore, Wis., reports the case 
of a neighbor who for twenty-four years had 
suffered so terribly with rheumatism that at 
times he could hardly move around. A few 
bottles of St. Jacos’s Om cured him. ‘To 
cap the climax,’’ however, Mr. A. Neiger, of 
Taylorville, Pa., writes that his mother, who 
had been a continual sufferer with rheumatism 
for the past thirty years, used one bottle of Sr. 
Jacop’s O1L, and was immediately relieved of 
all pain. These are results which truly de- 
serve to be brought to public notice ; but they 
are not exceptions, as will be seen by the 
numerous other certificates from all parts of 
the United States. It should be the duty of 
every one to caii the attention of his suffering 
friends and neighbors to this wonderfully 
efficacious preparation, especially as the low 
price of 50 cents a bottle places it within the 
reach of all persons, rich and poor. 


HOW THE MINDS OF GREAT MEN 
HAVE RUN IN THE SAME CHANNEL. 


WHEN the eldest son of the Queen of En- 
gland, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, and the 
Duke of Newcastle visited America, they took 
a trip to Colorado over the Chicago, Burlington, 
and Quincy R. R.; Prince Arthur and Prince 
Alfred, each in his turn, when on a visit to Her 
Majesty’s Colony and to America, took a trip 
on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy R. R.; 
and hundreds of the lesser lights of the Euro- 
pean nobility who have paid a visit to this 
country have followed suit. King Kalakaua, 
king of the Sandwich Islands, when in Ameri- 
ca, took a trip over this line. Wher Andrew 
Johnson was President of the United States, 
and took his celebrated swing around the cir- 
cle, he included a trip over the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy R. R. When the Grand 
Duke Alexis visited America, he took a trip to 
California over the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy R. R. When His Excellency, Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, President of the United States, 
went to Kansas, in October last, he went by 
the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy R. R. When 
the Marquis of Lorne, the. Governor-General of 
Canada, and the Princess Louise arrived in 
Quebec, the Canad Government had “in 
waiting the famous C., B., and Q. dining-car, 
‘‘ Windsor,” with which to convey them to the 
capital at Ottawa. General U. 8. Grant, en 
route home from his trip around the world, 

assed over the Chicago, Burlington, and 

uincy R. R. from Omaha to Chicago. This 
line may, therefore, be truly termed The Royal 
Route between the Zast and the West. 








HIGHWAY ROBBERY, ALMOST, 
to sell the poisonous, drunken, purging stuff 
as medicine to honest men, innocent women, 
and harmless children, to weaken and destroy 
their systems and bealth, when pure, harmless 
Hop Bitters can be had, that cures always and 
continually. Ask druggists or physicians. 





RELIABLE.—An advertisement in another 
column recites the merits of Imperial Granum, 
an article that has stood the test of time. Those 
who may wish to test this food and cannot 
obtain it at their drug-store will do well to 
address the New York agents, Joun Car_e & 
Sons, New York City. 


WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
and Carriage Hire, and stop at 

Grand Jnien Hotel, nearly opposite Grand Cen- 
ward per day. Elevator. Nestasrant supplied with 
wi perday. Elevator. aarant su) with 
Horse Cars, Stages ad Elevaten. 











house. See advertisement, on page 22. 
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SEASONABLE INFORMATION. 

We take occasion to call the attention of 
our readers to the merits of Madame Porter's 
Cough Balsam, and do so believing it to be 
what its proprietors claim for it. It is a rem- 
edy which has been long known and is very 
generally and extensively used, particularly in 
New York and the New England States, where 
it is kept on hand as a household remedy and 
where its virtues are highly and justly prized. 
It is peculiarly adapted to children, being very 
palatable and free from nauseous taste, and, 
therefore, readily taken by them, and is at the 
same time one of the most efficacious remedies 
Inuse. It has maintained its high standard of 
excellence for over forty years, despite the 
many remedies which in the meantime have 
been extensively advertised in the public prints, 
It is not claimed of it that it is a cure for Con- 
sumption, although even in the worst cases of 
that disease we hearthat it affords relief,when 
relief is all that can be expected. 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED BEEF TONIC, 
the only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
laints. CASWELL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
New York. Sold by all druggists. 


THE BEAUTIFUL SipDoNs writes to Messrs. 
Champlin & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

“« Gentlemen:—1 am much obliged to you for 
sending me two packages of ‘ Liquid Pearl.’ 
For the face I never use anything of the kind; 
but for the hands, arms, and neck I certainly 
find it superior to any cosmetic, as it does 
aot come off on the garments. 

‘Yours truly, Mrs. Scott-Srppons.” 








Ever since Prof. Green wrote to the Medi- 
cal Record advising physicians everywhere to 
use the Safe Kidney and Liver Cure in their 
practice it has been gaining in favor with the 
profession. They can find nothing which ‘s a 
substitute for it. 








MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Fiske University Jubilee Singers 
after an absence of three years in ollig durts 
which time they sang to the wned Heads of Grea 
Britain, Germany, and other countries, and earned in 
all $150.000, will give a concert in Chickering Hall, on 
Thursday evening, Feb. 1zth, at 8 o'clock. Admission 
530 cents. Tickets with reserved seats 75 cents. For 
aale at Schubert's, No. 23 Union Square. 
“T never so enjoyed music.”—SPrurGEon. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


BRONCHINE. 
The accepted remedy for 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, AND F.JLMONARY 
AFFECTIONS. 
THOUSANDS TESTIFY TO ITS MERITS AND CON- 
SIDER IT ee | ly TO THE HOUSE- 








> a REMEDY TO BE RELIED UPON could com- 
mand such testimonials as have been furnished by our 
most prominent citizens. 
IEF VEGETABLE ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS 
will cure DYSPEPSIA and remove bile and give 
healthy action to LIVER. 
For sale by all Druggists and 


RELIEF MANUFACTURING CoO., 
46 Beaver Street. 


HANFORD’S 


NONE SUCH Povith 


1S ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Contains no Terra Alba, Alum, Corn Star¢h, Rice Flo 
Wheat Flour, or filling of any kind. Most Baxine 
Powers contain from 40 to 50 PER CENT. oF FILLING, 
generally corn starch, rice flour, wheat flour, or some 
of the other above-mentioned impurities, making one 
pound of thi alto nearly two 





of this r pounds 
almost any other Kind tn the market! Most 4 


POWDERS, IN ADDITION TO BEING ADULTERATED 
cur SHORT WEIGHT, so that you do not get hey ower 
twelve or thirteen ounces @ pound. ec Amount 
of the Purchase will be Forfeited to any dealer 
finding my Powder She Weight, or any im- 
purity in it whatever. Manufactured by GEORGE 
- HANFORD, Syracuse, N.Y. For sale by PARK 
& TILFORD, Broadway and 21st Street. 


For New Terms for 
1880 see page 31, 
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My Aunual Catal fv 
Flower Seed for is “rich, in pon ad p 


rections m on 
warranted to be both fresh and true to name; 0 
Sor aret, chowid it prove otherwise, I will the order 


ca e original introducer of the Hu Squash, 
inney’s Melon, Marblehead 5 e 
Corn, and scores of other v tables, I invite the patron- 
Sous the grower, fash, tras, wad of thavery bes! tines 
4 |, @ wery nm 
EW EGEVABLES ‘A'SPECTAT 


I TY, 
AMES J. H. GREGORY, blehead, Mass. 


— CANTRELL’S — 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


THE FIELDCLAS 


Devoted to the Army, Navy, National Guard, Societies, 
and Bands. It aims to be the best periodical of the 
kind —one that , 

SWEEPS E WHOLE HORIZON 
of its important field. $la Tt Sample copies free. 
Issued month)y by HAR & GRAHAM, 17 and 19 
Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 











‘Ss Seed Catalogue and Almanac 


For 188so 


Containing Prices and Vescrip- 
tion of 


Field, Vegetable, Tree and Flower Seeds, Seed 
Grain, Novelties, Seed Potatoes, etc. 


Sar Mailed Free to all applicants. Address, 


Plant Seed Company, 

8ST. LOUIS, MO. 

IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well watered timber and prairie 
lands along the line of the St. Louis and San Francis- 
co Railway for sale, at from $2.50 to $8.00 per 
acre, on 7 years’ time. Excellent for stock, fruit, 
and agricultural purposes. Best tobacco region in the 
West. Short winters, convenient markets, su 
schools, low taxes, healthful climate, and fo soct- 
ety. Free transportation from St. Louis to those who 
purchase ond Send for m4ps ari circulars to 


H. COFFIN, Le/ 4 Commissioner, 
Temple Bu/iding, St. Louis, Mo. 


2) RD 
‘ 








The Best MIXED PAINTS in Market. 
Also Barn, Bridge, and Fence Paints. 
Send for circular. 
CHICAGO WHITE LEAD AND OIL CO., 
cor. Green and Fulton Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
E. W. BLATCHFORD, Presa. C. F. GATES, Treas. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 





WILSON PACKING CO, 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS, 


INVENTORS AND ORIGINAL PACKERS OF HERMETICALLY SEALED 


COMPRESSED 














COOKED MEATS. 








NHN Pil 
Ganga / g \ Renowned 





throughout the World for their 
Excellence. S 
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“Not for a Day, but for a Lifetime.” 








HAINES 


out a parallel, 


The Emma Abbott Grand Huglish Upera Company 
on the Haines Upright Piano-forte : 
Messrs. Haines Bros., 124 Fifth Avenue, New 

York : 

Gentlemen :—During our rehearsals of ‘‘ Paul 
and Virginia,” ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” and 
“Carmen” at your warerooms, we had ony 
opportunity to FULLY TEST your NE 

RIGHT PIANO-FORTES, and found them 
singularly adapted for the heaviest as well as 
the lightest music, combining therefore great 
power with sweetness of tone, and in eve 
respect SUPERIOR INSTRUMENTS. Their 
tones likewiee are brilliant, rich, and clear, and 
sustain the voice most admirably. 

Appreciatively yours, 
EMMA ABBOTT, TOM KARL, 
MARIE STONE, A. E. STODDARD 
ZELDA SEGUIN, WM. MACDONALD, 
PAULINE MAUREL, ELLIS RYSE, and 
WILLIAM CASTLE. 
OcToBER, 1879. 
Messrs. Haines Bros.: 
Gentlemen :—I — your Upright Piano- 
c best in America. 
— G. RIZZO, 
Royal Conservatoire, Naples 


“They give the utmost satisfaction to our 
customers, both as to DURABILITY and 
QUALITY of tone. 

““§, SICHEL & CO., Halifax, N. 8.” 





‘““They have given such general satisfaction 
that I shall use them at my future concerts IN 
PREFERENCE TO ALL OTHERS. 

‘““Mug. IVAN C. MICHELS, 
“of the London Theater Royal.” 





“The Haines new Upright Piano-fortes 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS in EVENNESS OF 
TONE and SYMPATHETIC QUALITY, COM- 
BINED WITH BRILLIANCY. 

‘“*HARRISON MILLARD, New York.” 


make exhibited. 








A. 


UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTE | 


The Best is the Cheapest, the World Over! 


HAINES BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘Dquare and Upright Plane-Fortes, 


No. 124 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Between i7th and 18th Streets, West. 





Represented at all the Principal Musical Centers. 


THE 


Haines Upright Piano-forte 


Stands at the Head of all the Upright Pianos Manufactured in the World. 
The Haines Bros. Square Piano-fortes are Unequaled. 


Read a few of the many Thousand Encomiums re- 
ceiwed unasked for. The success of the VEW HALVES 
UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTE is unquestionably with- 


‘“‘Your Upright Piano has given me much 
satisfaction IN EVERY PARTICULAR, and 
especially for its unusual evenness and bril- 
liancy of tone. Sianork MARZO, N, Y.” 


‘“*We congratulate you on the success of 
our new Upright Piano-fortes. They are 
EAUTIFUL IN STYLE AND FINISH, EX- 
CELLENT IN TONE, AND STAND IN TUNE 
SOLID AS A ROCK. 
“HUNT BROS., Boston.”’ 


‘‘As song is from word, so far above any 
description of mine is your Upright Piano, 
and | know of no better answer to give you 
than to make a second deposit for another of 
your splendid instruments. 2 

“A. ULRIC HJERSTEDT, 
“ Grenna;s Sweden.”’ 


“Tam not writing a testimonial per s for 
your lovely Pianos; but merely wish to express 
to you what great pleasure and satisfaction 

our Pianos — ESPECIALLY YOUR UP- 

IGHTS—have given me. They are beauti- 
fully finished: the ash, French walnut, rose- 
wood ebonized, antique, etc., cannot but 
satisfy the most —"s taste. 

“M. P. ZELLER, 
** Zeller’s Conservatory of Music, 
** Lancaster, Pa.” 


‘“‘The Upright Piano-forte selected at your 
warerooms arrived safely at myhome. Since 
then several of our great men here have played 
upon it, and they indorsed in each case my 
own CONSCIENTIOUS opinion—viz., that it is 
a magnificent specimen of work, grand tone, 
and exquisite touch, that CANNOT BE SUR- 
PABSED BY ANY ENGLISH SPECIMEN at 


ANY price. 
“W. F. ANNESLEY, 
** London, W. C., England.” 


HAINES BROS. PIANO-FORTES 
ARE WARRANTED. 


HAINES BROS. NEW UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES were the most popular 
and most sought after of all the Pianos lately exhibited at the SEVENTH REGI.- 
MENT ARMORY FAIR, New York, more than four times the number of these 
justly celebrated instruments having been disposed ef than those of any other 


Do not fail to see and hear them, at the Salesrooms, No. 124 Fifth Avg, 
Write for Catalogues and Information as to Prices, Terme, etc, 
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Financial, 


BANE STOCKS ADVANCING. 











WE have again and again during the past 
year urged our readers who have money to 
invest to consider carefully the merits of 
our leading banking institutions, as pros, 
pective sources of great profit to all their 
stockholders; and we have on several oc- 
casions informed them that bank stocks 
were being quietly pickedup by shrewd, 
conservative men, who are always first in 
the market for good securities. Recently 
we gave some remarkable figures, showing 
the great advance in the price of bank 
stocks during the past year. All recent 
sales continue to show a demand, at steadi. 
ly advancing quotations, and it looks now 
as though these securities would not very 
soon stop in their upward movement. 
Large investors will, of course, always have 
a good proportion of their surplus funds in 
Government bonds, no matter what rate of 
interest they may beur. Bank stocks and 
real-estate mortgages will and should come 
next in their estimation—the first because 
they can easily be used in negotiating tem- 
porary loans, and the second because they 
are ulways regarded,on the whole, as the 
safest security that can be obtained. A 
good government, even, may be overthrown 
and destroyed—as ours during the Rebellion 
came very near being; but nothing but the 
unlikely event of a deluge or an earth. 
quake can wipe out a bond and mortgage 
on improved real estate. 

Bank stocks are now much better and safer 
Banking 
institutions are better managed and have 
now a better and surer basis of security than 


as an investment than formerly. 


formerly. Our national banks, as a whole, 
are model corporations, Now and then 
one fails, to the damage of its stockholders 
and depositors, in consequence of misman- 
agement; but the number is compuratively 
small, Thieves, counterfeiters, and robbers 
are not all dead yet, and they sometimes 
get under their control one of our soundest 
Bank rob- 
bers of the baser sort are not the men who 


banks or other corporations. 


blow open vaults, or snatch away green- 
backs, or forge the signature of some un- 
suspecting depositor; but they are the men 
who, as officers and mismanagers, or, rather, 
the very life- 
blood of any corporation which they can 
get hold of. 

Our best banks are now well guarded, 
night and day, all through the year. They 
have good vaults and iron safes which are 
both fire and burglar proof. 

The business of all our banks hus greatly 
improved of late, and if the unjust war tax 
on their circulation can be repealed, aa it 
is likely to be, they will continue to be of 
untold service to the country, will retain 
and use profitably ail their present circula- 
tion, and increase the same as the wants of 
trade may demand. It is alike for the in- 
terest of the Government, for their stock- 
holders, and for the entire business com- 
munity that this obnoxious and (now) 
abominable war tax should at once be 
repealed. 


as bloodhounds, suck out 





MINING INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Some of our leading capitalists and busi- 
ness men have united in organizing a corpor- 
ation the special object of which will be to 
look after the interests of those who wish to 
invest money in mining. The names of the 
officers and directors of this institution are 
well known to the public, and they embrace 
such as would honor any corporation with 
which they might be connected. Those 
who have capital to invest in this direction 
will do well to correspond with this new 
company. Information will be promptly 
given to all applicants, by letter or other- 
wise. For other particulars see advertise- 
ment, in another column. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The past week has wit- 
nessed a continued increase in nearly all 
departments, while values have remained 
firm, except for grain, which has been un- 
settled and gradually declining. Prepara- 
tions for the regular spring trade have 
seldom if ever been so extensive as at the 
present time, while the demand for goods 
is legitimate, rather than speculative, and 
largely confined to the actual wants of 
consumers. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The ex- 
ports from New York of domestic products 
during the week were valued at $5,087,823. 

The imports for the week were the largest 
for a long time past, aggregating $11,068, - 
634. Of this total $3,897,790 were dry 
goods and $7,170,844 general merchandise. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Luyacy,—Or R OF NoTe.—BONA-FIDE 
Hoiper.—While the purchaser of a prom- 
issory note is not bound to inquire into 
its consideration, he is affected by the 
status of the maker, as in the case of a 
married woman ora minor. In neither of 
these cases can he recover against the 
maker. Inthe case cf a lunatic, however, 
he may recover, provided he had no knowl- 
edge of the lunacy, and the note was 
obtained without fraud and upon a proper 
consideration. But the lenetie ¢ or his com- 
mittee may defend upon either of these 
grounds. Pennsylvania Sup. Court, June 
23d, 1879. Moore o. Hershey. Opinion by 
Paxson, J. 

* Execurors.—LIABLE PERSONALLY oN 
Note GIVEN BY THEM FOR TESTATOR'S 
Dest.—A note given in settlement of a 
testator’s debt read as follows: ‘‘ On settle- 
ment this day made, we, the undersigned, 
executors and executrix of J. A. W., de- 
ceased, promise, as such executors and 
executrix, to pay the East Tennessee Iron 
Manufacturing Company three thousand 
and twenty-eight dollars. H. L. W., 
executrix; W. B. W., executor; R. C. ,execu- 
tor.” Held that the executors were per- 
sonally liable on the note. An ~ yd 
has no authority, by virtue of his office, 
make a promissory note binding upon o 
testator’s estate, and the promise must be 
that of the signer, as an individual, to have 
any efficacy. East Tennessee M’f’g Co. », 
Gaskill. Opinion by Cooper, J. Tenn, Sup. 
Court, Sept., 1879. 

THE MONEY MARKET continues easy 
and call loans were made at 5 to 6 per 
cent. on stock collateral and 8 to 4 per cent, 
on Government bonds. Prime mercantile 
paper was in active demand and good sup 
ply. We quote first-class endorsed notes of 
short date at 5 per cent.; four months, 5 to 
544 percent.; and good single names, four 
to six months, at 54 to 6 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET. —Consols were 
weak and lower, closing at 98}. United 
States bonds declined early in the week, 
but reacted and closed firm. American 
railway securities were active and strong. 

EXCHANGE.— Foreign was quiet and 
without change. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying 3 off, selling 4 
premium; Charleston, 1-16@par, 3-16@}; 
New Orleans, commercial par, bank par; 
St. Louis, 75 premium; Chicago, easier, 60 
to 75 premium; Boston, 25c. premium. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain silver dollar remains at $0.8759. We 


quote: 
Buying. Selling. 


Bar Silver...... ....0--sseesseeee se@eeecees 114 114% 
BHOBS DOMAGTB. 0.0.0.2.0200cccccccececserccescce i) Due 
Halves ana Quarters...........-ceeceesees 90%, par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes.................... 9044 par. 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation was act- 
ive all the week and the changes in prices 
were quite frequent, and in some cases re- 
markable advances were recorded. With the 
exception of Erie, the dealings in the trunk- 
line shares, the coal stocks, and the Gran- 
gers were not especially large; while such 
stocks as Louisville and Nashville, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis, Ohios, 
Kansas and Texas, Iron Mountain, Cedar 
Falls, and others were unusually prominent. 

The fgllowing will show the course of 


prices diffing the week: 
Open- High- Low- Clos- 
tug. est. est. ing. 
Albany and Susquehanna.... 1084 104 103% 103 
American Dist. Tel.......... 72% 4 T2% 72 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.............. 434 4 41% 41% 
Boston Air Line, pf.......... 8% 8% FO 
Boston Land Co.............. 1% «120C—idd 
Boston Water Power......... 11 1% nO + 
Burl, Cedar Rapids,andN.. 60 60 o™ «= 
Canada Southern............. 3B 7 x 71 
Cae Co, Or, OB Eo 000 oreo cccene 74 Ws 77 77% 
Chicagoand Northwestern.. 911g 91% 90 o0% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf... 106% 10714 104% 104% 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul..... 7734 77% 76 T 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul, pf.. 10254 108% 10136 101% 
Chic., %. P., & Minn.......... 4? Ss <@m%; 5 
C., R. 1, and Pacific.......... 152% «(21884 158151 
Obicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 1424 14834 141 147 








Chicago and Alton, pf........ 120 120 120 120 
Chi., St. L., and N. O.......... 33% «(48 S8ig 4334 
C.,C., and Ind. Cen .......... 24 «2G 22 «24K 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 1104g 112 1103¢ 110% 
CBR. CORE. .coceccccccccccoccces - - _ 30 
Canton Land.......... Ocee 090 63 63 62 63 
Ches. & OhM0........2000ceee0es 23 23% 21% 2 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf.......... 32 & 3s 8 
Ches. & Ohio, 24 vt. aeideanahe 2 We 2 «2 
Cartbou M.. eccoccccee §& 54 5 4% 
Cent. Arizona M.. que - 17 11% 13% 
Del., Lack., and Western. os eS 
Del. and Hudson.............. 7 Ti 14H Of 
Dubuque and 8. C............ 6 - 60 60 
Express—Adams............ 108 46108) «6107: «=—107% 
American........... 534 BC 55 
United States.. .... 48 40 48 48% 
Wells, Fargo &Co. 10146 10146 100 100% 
BAIR. . ccoccscccccccesccccecosces 44 4244 4455 
Ete, PO... ccccccccccccccceccoces 6055 7144 67% 70 
Excelsior Mining...........++. UMy% Uy @ 22 
HastGmh....ccccccccoccccccceces - - — 160 
Han. and St. Joseph........,. 383g 38% BG TH 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 685, 69 oz. a 
Homestake Mining........... 8% ST = 85 36 
Houston and Texas........... 664% 77%, 65 vie} 
Dlinots Central...........++ 103% 105 102% 104% 
ee eS ee 54% C«~S 5 5% 
Kansas Pacific..........-..+++ 108 = «108 Ls) o% 
Keokuk and D.M............ 19% 108% 10% — 
Louisville and Nashville..... 118 «#4127 «(1106 «(11% 
Lake Shore. .......++-+++++e00 10154 102 100% 100% 
Lake Erie and West.......... 20% 3 2844 3156 
Sn Piste .....-sccvercereses a) an 4 
Little Pittsburgh...... ..-.++. 20% 26 2 
Michigan Central............. 20% 91 894% 80% 
Morris and Essex............. 104 104 10344 103% 
M., K., and Texas ............ 44 47% 42Es«ASYK 
Manhattan Railway.......... 53% (5234 50% «51 
Metropolitan Elevated ...... 116% 117% 116 115% 
Mobile and Ohio ..........++- 2554 2554 23% 244 
Mar. and Cin. Ist pf......... 164 17% 15% «(16% 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pf............ 114 «(12 l¢ 1186 
Maryland Coal..............++ Ps) a) a ae +) 
N. ¥. Contral........ secsccere 133% 184 130% 130% 
N. J. Central........ccccseree 82% «88S 784 80% 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford... 15634 157% 15634 157 
N. ¥. Blovated...........ccce.-. 125 125% 124 128 
Northern Pacific. ............ | |) as | 
Northern Pacific, pf......... se 50% «67 5T% 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louls.. 95 05 76 71 
New Central Coal............ 82% «682% (80s BG 
Obio and Miss........-00cee0- 30% «82 NEO 
Ohio and Miss., pf............ 60 65% 60 646 
Omario Silver.........++0+0+. 88% «88 S84 388 
Oregon Nav.......ccccccccovess 110 «©6110 ) «6108 - 
Pacific Mall............+00--+. 4236 4236 SSG S055 
PIR on ctcccnceenessesoeccs 1% 17% «1% ) «61175 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 115 115% 115 114% 
Phil. and Reading............ 6034 09% 6834 68% 
Pullman Palace Car Co..... 117 117% «117 - 
Quicksilver........0:...s00000. 21% 21% 20% 20% 
Quicksilver, pf.......... +0005 656 87% G5 OTK 
Re 1 and Sarat 116 «6120 116 =_ 
St. Louls, Alt. and T. H...... 26 27% Us Bs 
St. Louis, Alt. and T. H.,pfd. 64% 67 64% 63 
St. Louisand Iron Mtn....... S344 «87% 52g 65% 
St. Louls and San Fran....... 43% 45% 42 44% 
St. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 5474 58 52% «57% 
St. LouisandS. Fran., ist pf.. 7454 7? 73 7: 
Sutro Tunnel..........+0--+++ 33¢ 8% Sa | 
St. Paul & Sioux City........ 42 42% Sy — 
St. Paul & Sioux City, pf.... 734 S06 78 os 
Standard Mining.........--.. Si% 8683 831% 811g 
Onion Pacific. ......+ .+-+++++ os v%% 2 93 
Western Union Telegraph.. 1045, 105 102% 103% 
Wabash and Pacific.......... 43% 44% 42% 44 
Wabash and Pacific, pf...... 68 69 6635 67% 
Deadwood M........-.000seee0+ 24g 2 20 «2 
Cedar F. and Min...........+ 20 27% «20 8% 


Fifty thousand shares of Central Pacific 
Railroad stock have been bought by a syn- 
dicate formed in this city and composed of 
prominent bankers and railroad men, and 
an option has been obtained for 50,000 
more, to be taken at any time within six 
months. The sale is for cash, and the 
price of the first 50,000 shares is 72, and of 
the second 50,000, 80. The stock will be 
put on the market early next week. No 
change will take place in the management 
of the road, the four principal holders still 
controlling four-fifths of the entire stock. 
The syndicate is composed of R. P. Flower 
& Co., Prince & Whitely, Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., Fisk & Hatch, Morton, Bliss & Co., 
Russell Sage, Jay Gould, William R. Trav- 
ers, and other well-known bankers and 
railroad men. 

It is stated in railroad circles that the 
plan of consolidation of the Union Pacific 
and Kansas Pacific roads has been agreed 
upon, and that the papers in the case are 
now in the hands of connsel for the pur- 
pose of being perfected. It is understood 
that the stock of the consolidated line will 
be retained in the same proportion as at 
present—namely, $13,000,000 of Union Pa- 
cific and $7,000,000 of Kansas Pacific. The 
former company is to issue $7,000,000 of its 
stock and take up the same amount of Kan- 
sas Pacific stock at the market price of 
Union Pacific. Mr. Jay Gould, it is -said, 
owns about five-sevenths of the total Kan- 
sas Pacific stock. ‘ 

It is announced that the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company have purchased the New 
Orleans, St. Louis, and Chicago Railroad 
(better known as the “‘ old Jackson route ”) 
and its branches, and the attorneys of the 
two corporations are now engaged in draft- 
ing the necessary papers. Definite informa- 
tion as to the details of the agreement were 
refused; but it is uiderstood that the stock 
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Chicago and Alton 107 108% 107_—s 108 





of the New Orleans, St. Louis, and Chicago 
Company is to be retired, and the stock- 
holders are to receive one share of the 
Illinois Central stock for every two shares 
of their holdings. This Company has de- 
clared a dividend of three (8) per cent., 
payable on March ist. 

It is said that the purchasers of the To- 
ledo, Peoria, and Warsaw Road, which was 
recently sold out under foreclosure, have 
agreed either to consolidate with or lease 
their property to the Toledo, Wabash, and 
Pacific, on advantageous-terms, the details 
of which have not been made public. 

The bids for the New York Central stock 
were opened here and at London on 
Wednesday. There were 200,000 shares 
awarded, prices here ranging from 131 to 
135. 

The reorganization of the New York and 
Oswego Midland Road has been completed, 
under the title of the New York, Ontario, 
and Western Railway Company. The 
holders of junior securities and obligations 
are to have thirty days in which to par- 
ticipate in the reorganization, by the pay- 
ment of 20 per cent. and the surrender of 
the obligations of the old company. 

RAILROAD BONDS were in large de- 
mand. Erie consol. gold 7s advanced to 
118}, do. do. 2ds to 88%, and funded 5s to 
83; Ohio and Miss., Springfield division, to 
81; C.,C., and I. C. 1sts to 92%; Trust 
Company certificates, assented, to 914, sup- 
plementary to 93}, and incomes to 56. 
Chesapeake and Ohio I1sts sold at 664@66% 
and currency 6s at 414@42; Union Pacific 
8 per cent. sinking funds at 1173@1173. 
International seconds Purchasing Commit- 
tee receipts rose to 45; Houston and Great 
Northern seconds P. C. receipts to 45; B., 
H., and Erie firsts to 58; and Ind., Dec., 
and Springfield seconds to 7 

STATE BONDS were fairly active. Dis- 
trict of Columbia 3.65s rose to 89, and 
Alabama, Class A, to 608; North Carolina 
Funding Act bonas sold at 10; Virginia de- 
ferred 9}; South Carolina 6s, non-fundable, 
sold at 7@8; North Carolina special tax at 
6; Georgia 63 sold at 1044; Arkansas 7s, 
Little R., Pine Bluff, and New Orleans 
Railroad at 8§@9. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were largely 
dealt in and closed on Saturday at a slight 


decline. The latest quotations were as 
follows: 
Unitea States sixes, 1880, registered... 109% 41089 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 103% 103% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 1043 104% 
United Statea sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10456 104% 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 102%, 102% 
United States fives, 1841, coupon...... 103% 104 
UnitedStates 4}4s, 1801, registered.... 10734 107% 
United States 4348, 1891. coupon....... 107% 107% 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 10414 1044 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 10414 104% 
Onited States currency sixes, 1895... 122 =- 
United States currency sixes, 1896.... 122 i 
United States currency sixes 1997.... 122 a 
United States currency sixes, 1898.... 122 - 
United States currency sixes, 1899.... 122 - 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $365,065,900 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circu- 
lation for the week, $980,500. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $1,115,000. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, 341,928,809; gold notes, 1,426,120. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, are 
as follows: 





1890. 
New York,.......-+0-0--s000+ s $1,035,000 
BOStOD. ....4.- ceeeeseceecceeee 1,709,000 134,000 
Philadelphia... 65,000 
Miscellaneous _403,000 
Total.....cceccccsseeres $1,637,000 





THE BANK STATEMENT shows an 
increase in all items except specie, which 
is so largely reduced, notwithstanding the 
gain in legal tenders, that the banks lose 
$1,435,050 in surplus reserve, and now 
hold $4,604,775 above legal requirements. 

The following is the statement for the 


week in full: 
Average Net 
Loans Average Deposits 
Names of and Dis- of Legal other than 
Banks. counts. Specie. Tenders. U. 8. 
New York.. $9,300,000 $1,830,000 $692,000 $9,143,000 
" 924,600 301,100 4,925,800 
1,471,800 481,100  6,360.500 
912,000 452,000 5.155.000 
1,031,800 254,600 3.927.200 
1,023,800 264,700 5.436.200 
622,000 87,000 2,833,000 
2,434,400 104,000 7,258.500 
492.600 57,500 2,147,700 
818,000 154,500 f 
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Chemical. .. 12,613,800 8,604,700 267,400 18,085,500 
Mer. Exch.. 3,516,000 741,300 175,100 2,907,100 
GallatinNa. 4,187,400 511,900 174,900 2,604,200 
B'tch.& Dro. 1,306,800 246,400 68,700 1,111,000 
M’chs.&Tra. 816,000 84,000 170,000 886,000 
Greenwich. 898,000 19,900 197.400 868,100 
Lea. Manuf. 2,803,100 885,500 199,100 2,196,300 
Sev’nthW’d 967,500 150,400 109,800 969,400 
st'teof N.Y. 2,767,200 349,500 220,000 1,942,700 
amer. Ex... 13,345,000 2,917,000 734,000 11,002,000 
Commerce.. 13,818,700 2.976500 809,800 9,068,300 
Broadway.. 5,427,600 505,800 401,500 4,165,700 
Mercantile. $8,824,500 435,200 413,000 8,622,300 


Metropoli’n 11,392,000 2,712,000 978,000 11,752,000 


Citizens’... 1,995,200 321,400 190,200 2,036,700 
Nassau..... 2,807,600 83,600 180,400 2,171,200 
Market..... 2,536,500 991.500 114,700 2,081,200 
St. Nicholas 1,918,500 7.200 827,800 1,432,000 


Shoe & Lea 8,594,000 695,300 264.000 8,805,500 
Corn Exch. 3,557,900 $21,000 98,000 2,161,400 
Continenta’ 4,723.900 1,158,600 414,600 5,124,100 
Oriental.... 1,541,700 22,400 $801,100 1,440,600 


Marine..... 3,017,000 786,000 132,000 8,336,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 17,951,200 4,500,900 592,800 20,020,200 
Park.... .... 15,630,500 2,708,200 528,700 17,269,200 


Mec. Bkg.As 808,200 102,600 36.200 575,900 
North River 854,500 20,900 89,900 861,100 
East River.. 1,054,900 136,900 58,300 | 836,300 


Fourth Na.. 16,078,900 2,500,000 1,294,200 15,557,900 
Cent.Na.... 8,134,000 1,182,000 765,000 17,701,000 
Second Na.. 2,583,000 $820,000 857,000 2,720,000 
Ninth Na... 4,932,200 807,300 293,700 4,674,000 
First Na.... 12,757,000 2,639,200 368,800 12,872.400 
Third Na... 6,748,700 1,401,800 $59,400 6,671,600 


N.Y.N. Ex. 1,255,300 199,100 81,800 951,100 
Bowery Na. 1,859,200 $8,000 275,000 1,049,400 
N. Y.Co.... 1,183,600 86,900 831,100 1,844,870 
Ger. Amer.. 2,316,900 276,300 145,200 2,159,000 
Chase Na... 2,915,500 494,400 224,700 2,924,300 


The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 





of last week: 

January 24th. Comparisons. 
Loans......- eccccccccoes $2:),068,600 Inc. $3,077,700 
Specie........ seseseceees 51,832.200 Dec. 1,726,400 
Legal-tenders Inc. 1,229,300 
Total reserve.......+++- 68,975. Dec. 497.10 
Deposits... .. — Inc. 8,751,800 
Reserve required Inc. 937,900 
Surplus. ... o.cccccccccee Inc. 1,435,050 
Ciroulation.........++++ Dec. 27,000 





BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 


Bid, Asked.| Bid. Asked, 
America... ...- 144 | Mc's Bkg As’n.. 60 _ 
Am" ona Exch. 115% — ‘Mech’ & Trds.. — 
Central Nat’nl.110 — |Mercantile..... 80 - 
Chase Nat. B’k.125 — |Merchants’..... 125 = 
Chemical.......1619 Mer. Exchange. 80 8014 
Commerce......134 Nassau 80 pa 


37 
Contynental....105 - 
Fourth Nat’s....198 115 
115 — 

230 








Ninth Nat’i..... 95 
poe America. 8614 R8 
Han acific. 1 
Imp's & Trad’s 

Leather Man’f. 135 
Market.......... 120 - 
Mechanics’... . 135 - of N. ¥.. Tims - 

The House of Representatives, by a vote 
of 79 yeas to 158 nays, have defeated Mr. 
Buckner’s bill requiring national banks to 
keep one-half of their reserve in coin. 

The Hoffman Fire Insurance Company 
have declared a dividend of 5 per cent., 
payable on demand. 

The Little Pittsburgh Consolidated Min- 
ing Company have declared a monthly divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share, payable Feb- 
ruary 2d. 











FINANCIAL. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS 


and other Desirable Investment Securities, 


No. 5. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 








Boy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, and 
will be pleased to furnish information in reference 
to all matters connected with investments in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others, and allow interest on daily balances; and for 
those keeping accounts with us we collect U. 8. cou. 
pons and registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
iMends, etc., and credit without charge. 

&@~ We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Bends, State and Railroad Bends, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “Mem- 
@randa Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of 
which can be had on application. 


FIsK & HATCH. 


IMPORTANT FINANC 


EDWARD BATES DORSEY..Mining Eng’r. 
I. C. BABCOCK..Treas. Adams Express Co. 


f Willi & Guion’ 
WM. H. GUION..} ” Steamship fine. _ 


WM. PITT SHEARMAN, } Hate Recw'rand 
CHAS. M. FRY, Pres. National Bank ot N. Y. 


JONATHAN ODELL.... .....--.0-000++ Banker. 
D. 8. APPLETON, { *f D- Appleton & Cow 
ULYSSES 8. GRANT, Jr............-- Lawyer. 


ARTHUR B. GRAVES, | Pyes-, St. Nicholas 
JAS. P. ROBINSON, Consult’g Engin’r, N. Y. 


GEO. W. WARREN, {N- J; Life Ins. Co. 


C. A. WHITTIER, { 2% Use, “Hijeginegn & & 
JAS. D. FISH, Pres, Marine N-tional Bank. 


PRESIDENT, SECRETARY. 
EDWARD BATES DORSEY. S. A. WHEEL WRIGHT. 
TREASURER, COUNSEL, 
H. B. LAIDLAW. COUDERT BROS. 
DIRECTORS. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, { View rr ok oue= 


WM. L. JENKINS, Jr.,{ “LY. f. Nichole 
GEO. B. WEST........ Commission Merchant. 
THOMAS MANNING. ........2020000++++: Broker. 
HENRY W. FORD, { Pres, National Bank 


EDWARD A. FLINT, } Consujting | Hasin- 


A. FOSTER HIGGINS, | 0-5. Lloyd's Ma- 


CHAS. L. PERKINS, {°fPer}sing & Choate, 


of Tower, Gladi 
L. B. GREENLEAF,; } Sons Bank : es 


J. BAKER, Pa 5, ‘Skene 
ARTHUR SEWALL, § 27°; Bet — 





H. ap econ { of Havemeser ory Bastwick 


meet a the guares want, both in this countey, and abroad—viz., that min- 





m organized to 
ing bropertien phe pe to the public shall have g 
st thorough investigation and examination b. 


+ aliahl 





y 
fF ie: that purpose, aud assurance that the 
ye 


— To a, the possiblity ‘Dersonal 1 
based on a nomin: 


— ten Forma 


61 BROADWA 


property is yielding, evengineer, mn 
— noma t ~ investors from pthe actual 8 of 


SPRING VALLEY HYDRAULIC GOLD COMPANY, 
situated in Bute Comey. California, and CO of two of the best a a its in the co 


“THE UNITED STATES MINING INVESTMENT COMPANY,” 
EDWARD BATES DORSEY, President. 


neers, employed 


the Mines. 
t what is promised will be ful- 
= Sesemeen ts, all organizations moted b 


for working same. ‘we oy of the 
up $80,791, which earnings will be 


Y, NEW YORK. 
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ANIZATION,| Segue e-em 
ANCIAL ORGANIZATION. eee ees wn 


UNITED STATES MINING INVESTMENT CO. 


61 Broadway, New York. 


iy aa 


ae w. onoren to Rete Secretary. 
DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Hig baaveay, Naw NEW Ew YORK, J 22d, Soa 180% § 


andl 
IVIDEN ‘Board of Directors ha 
i tay acciniet a a dividend of 8100,000 One 
Dollars), being 50 cents per share 








out of the net earnings for 

Parry oa ‘Bh of books will close January 24th and 

seopen February Sth. GEORGE C. LYMAN, Becretary. 
Ore 

-_ waters 

Board of Directors, held this day, 


vidend of FIVE (5) fa) PER CENT. wa 








RalILRoAD Co., 
1880." § 


DIVIDEND ZHREE (3) PER CENT. 

been d company yable on 

ieee day of March jeclared, By to the holders ob ita its capital 

stock as yh be at 2P. mM. on the 12thof Februa’ euary 

next, after which and until 4th of March the 
transfer books will ors 





La Plata nig ‘and Smelting to, 


or LPERTIELE Cel, ne 


New York, Jan. 15th, 1880, 
DIVIDEND NO. 5. 
za oft Trustees bave this pGoctased a divi- 
out a AND at a share 


Bones Aes ANUS the capital ee SAT- 
ARY mil hes at the site Company. 


Dec. ist, 1870—Balance surplus account. . 
Jan. 1st, 1880—Net earnings for month of 
December 


$151,070 68 
Dividend of 74 cents per share, 200,000" —_ 
GTB cnccccevecccccsnscncccscoscocessocees 15,000 00 


Leaving cash balance, December 81st, 1879, $196.679 68 
WM. B. ALLEN, Assistant Secretary. 


LAMAR 
Insurance Company, of New York, 


184 BROADWAY, CORNER OF JOHN STREET. 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PERCENT, 
$- the Capital Stock of this Company is payable on 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Cerner Water and Congress Streets, 
IN, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


weet 7D STATES BONDS 


BOU BOLD. ‘AND HEX CHANGED. 
fn Be Bonds Bought 
s Substituted lor Banks. 


ASA P. POTTER. President. 








25 Pine mines, New York, 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments ‘ah all 
Bonds and Stocks dealt oe at the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Bs Balapces. 
TFORD SECU ES 
bought and sold on Sommlssion. 


LLI as B. HATCH. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


Ct Louis, Honnibal & Reo BB. Co, 


First Mortgage 7 per Cent. Bonds, 
DUE 1917. 


Issued at $12,000 mile of completed road. §10,- 
000 on pa ready paid in on stock subscrip- 
tions an pended in construction. 

Principal and interest payable ‘in New York, cou 


Pets 








pons April and 
Wee oes @ Secenee ot of ¢500,000 of these bonds at cn 
and Interest, reserving vance the pri: 
out notice, and ‘and secommend them as a #2 A in 
ment. 


AMERMAN & BURWELL, Bankers, 
No. 16 BROAD STREET, NEW YORE 


KUHN,LOEB & CO. 


HAVE FOR SALE A NUMBER OF 


CHOICE nly nge geet BONDS, 


RIPTIVE LIST OF WHICH CAN BE 
° BAD UPON RPELICATION AT THEIR 


OFFICE, NO. 31 NASSAU ST. 





THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS — 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL...... ++++++ B2OO,000. 


This C ration has bough bought the business of the 
old “ KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND ew abs ILLINOIS 
LOAN GENCY, * and is fully organized for business. 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


VOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC. AND FOREIGN 
ANKERS, 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION pare of. LONDON, 


AVAILABLE THROU T THE WORLD. 
Draw Bille —y ‘endian. 


INVESTMENTS 
Paying 9 and 10 per Cent, Interest, 


BONDS, Pripsipgs a and Interest, payable at ous Office, 
and secured by First Mortgage OU IMPROVE FARMS, 
whose value is sworn obeat least three anes the 
amount of the loan. For sale by 


Geo. Opdyke & Co., 


kers, 120 Broadway, New York. 


INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES, 


Safe and Profitable. 
rsonal cupantnation of all security offered. 


I 
No pont os the lender. 
OS. A. MOORE 
84 East Market geet, Prinapols, ina fa. 
New York References: rs. Winslow, 
Co., and Messrs. M. H. Mallory & rx Co. 


Parties Desirous of Dealingin 


STOCKS 


will do well to write } ae or - on the old Banking 


HOW ES a COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET Ne Y. 
(Formerly HOWES &, aicy, 


This house 
business, ~ 4 ry lange perience. 
_,interest ‘allowed epost per cent., me 




















ee aay yous 





Board, and giv ent his 
tion. Our Sensei the Boston, 
Sa cisco, Exchanges enables us to 


n | and Lom 
execute orders t es ohie and on favorable 
terms. Our Office has Ave Indicators for 





PANY OF CALIFOZ? \. 
Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 
Capital Stock, - - 


Office No. 54 Broad St., New York. 





H. C. BIDWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, Secretary. 


a“ 


GREEN MOUNTAIN GOLD MINING OOM- 


$1,250,000. 


ST. JOSEPH AND WESTERN R. R. STOCK, 

8ST. JOSEPH AND PACIFIC R.R. BONDS, 

KANSAS AND NEBRASKA R.R. BONDS, 

FLINT AND PERE MARQUETTE R.R. BONDS, 

CENTRAL R.R. OF IOWA BONDS, 

NEW YORK AND OSWEGO R.R. SECURITIES, 

NEW JERSEY MIDLAND R.R. SECURITIES, 
WANTED BY 


WM. R. UTLEY, 





sare Cal Maite 6a, 


OF BODIE DISTRICT, CAL. 
12,000 Shares offered at $1.25 per Share 
(for limited time only). 





WM. R. MacDIARMID, Secretary. 
New York, Jan. 15th, 1880. 


DIVIDEND Ne. 51. 
REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 158 BROADWAY. 
New York, Jan. 15th, 1880. 

The Board of Trustees have this day declared the 
SeSormns dividends out of the profits of the past six 
mon 

AND ONE-HALF PER C on the ca) 


THREE A pital 
ry ts aloo tn able on ~y after SATURDAY the. Hath 
interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 





mn the oeri of the years 1878, 187. pa, 
pean and 1878, payable on and after TUESDAY, 
Oth day of M: 


DUNCAN F. CURRY, Secretary. 


Orrick oF THE Irvine INSURANCE ComPany, ) 
No. 157 Broapway, 
New York, January 15th, 1880. § 
A? A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DI- 
rectors, held this day, a Semi-annual Dividend of 
THREE (8) PER CENT. was declared, payable on de- 
mand. W. A. MAGARICAL, Secretary. 


THE LakE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RatLwar Co., 
‘TREASURER’S ‘t 








BE, Room No. 
GRaxp CENTRAL Dgror, York, Dec. i6th, 1970. 
[as DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY 
have this day declared a dividend of Four per 
Cent. 1D its capital stock, payable on the 2d day of 
February next, at this offee. d 
e transfer pt 8 odo’ P.M. 


on by me the ore inst., tnd wil be pened on 


the morning of veiteg, > the 6 oo or of February 1 sane. 


OFFICE OF THE oes Fire _—— ComPayy, 1”: 
Branch Omoe, No. 152 Broad 
gw York, Jan. 13th, 
HE BOARD OF penscrons HAVE 7 1 DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of Five Pres 
also an extra dividend of Two arp Onm-aaLr 


— m Cun. payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEP, Secretary. 








WiLLiamssvre Crry Free Insurance Co., 
BRooxkty#, January ¢th, 1880. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of 





OFFICE OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE COMPANY, 
149 Broapwar, N. W. Conner Liserty 8t., New Yorx 
January 12th, 18890.—A Semi-annual Dividend of FIVE 
PER CENT. is payable on demand. 
J. L. DOUGLASS, Secretary. 


HORTENSE MINING COMPANY. 


On Monday, January 19th, 1880, the price of shares 
will be ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS each. 

Fifty thousand shares having been subscribed for, 
we are authorized to offer the remaining 50,000 shares 
at the above price for a limited period. 

DATER & TIMPSON, Financial Agents, 

No. 26 Broad Street, New York. 

CHRYSOLITE BON A4 MINING oO 
No. 115 Soobwat, ay veut Jan. Hy & a0. 

The of Trustees this 4 5 ag , 
MONTHLY DIVIDEND (No. -y ot TWOP 
the TEN. MILLION k 
of énis com amountin to we UNPRED 

DOLLAR 


m sibs ($200, 
PER SHARE B (s)), ou out & the third t mon) "s net earn- 


Company, on the 
ain ites 
Transfer books will close Jan. 22d and reopen Jan. 


DRAKE DE KAY, Secretary. 
Tar New woae wee od 
retain ate AM a 
C. B. OUTCALT, Cashier. 


For New Terms for 




















OFFICE OF COMPANY, 43 Exchange Place, . ¥. 


1880 see page 31. 
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OBITUARY. 


THe numerous friends of Mr. George K. 
Sistare were surprised and greatly grieved 
to hear of his sudden death, which occurred 
on Sunday morning last. He had not been 
in good health for some time previous, but 
his intimate friends did not fear immediate 
danger. Nearly two years ago he was 
thrown from Nis carriage, and was, as is 
now supposed, }ojured internally. From 
that date he steadily lost flesh and strength, 
and was, therefore, advised by his phy- 
sicians and friends to lay aside his business 
entirely and take extra care of himself. 

Mr. Sistare was born in New London, 
Conn., July 12th, 1809; but came to this 
city when only five years old and lived 
here until his death. He began his active 
career in 1823, and from that time until 
two years ago he was engaged in business 
in Wall Street, almost without intermission. 
And during nearly the whole of this period 
we have enjoyed his personal acquaintance. 

Mr. Sistare’s business was almost entirely 
confined to dealing in the choicest of in- 
vestments for individuals and institutions, 
and in placing state and municipal loans, 
especially of this city and Brooklyn. About 
two years ago he retired, leaving his business 
to his sons, W. H. M. Sistare and George 
K. Sistare, Jr. Although he had not been 
able to visit ‘‘ the Street” for several months, 
Mr. Sistare was confined to his room only 
for about four weeks. He registered at the 
last election, and occasionally walked out 
in the neighborhood of his home. He was 
a business man in every sense of the word. 
Although not neglectful of his home and 
society duties, he seemed to be almost 
wholly engrossed with his business affairs 
and held all other interests as secondary to 
them. He was a warm-hearted, upright, 
and generous man, had many friends, and 
was interested in many charities. He was 
never ostentatious in his giving, but his gen. 
erosity was well known and no worthy 
person or institution ever appealed to him 
for help in vain. His power to win friends 
is aptly shown by the fact that during his 
last sickness all the business men in the 
vicinity of his home were constantly call- 
ing at the house to inquire how he was get- 
ting along. He was twice married. His 
second wife and four children—two sons 
and two daughters—survive him. The 
children are all married. The funeral 
services were held at 10 o'clock on Tuesday 
morning, in Trinity Church, of which Mr. 
Sistare was one of the most active members. 
The interment was at Greenwood. 

again ?<= Ss oceania 


CURRENCY IN FRANCE. 


Tne total currency of France, metallic 
and paper, is, according to a recent state- 


ment of the Bulletin, of this city, as 
follows: 
OE CINE, cccceicsesieesd 760,000,000 
Silver COIM.........-000.++ 586,200,000 
seiiainenerent 445,000,000 
$1, 791,200,000 


If distributed per capita among a popula- 
tion of thirty-six millions, this would give 
in round numbers fifty dollars per head. 
More than two-thirds of this currency is 
metallic and less than one-third is paper, 
and of the former a large amount is hoarded 
in small sums by the people. The people 
have no small bank-notes, and no system of 
banks, like those of the United States, 
scattered throughout the country. The 
consequence is that they depend on metal- 
lic money for all the small transactions of 
society, and need a much larger amount of 
it than is needed in this country, where 
small bills are in common use. Far the 
largest part of the coin in France is actual- 
ly in the hands of the people, being either 
in circulation among them or hoarded by 
them. Just the reverse is true in the 
United States, where the coin is collected 
for the most part in the banks and the 
Treasury of the Government. 





A JUST REBUEE. 


Tre stockholders of the First National 
Bank ef Skowhegan, Maine, have, in a 
recent election, administered a just rebuke 
in ‘‘ counting out ” Mr. William Philbrick, 
its first cashier, and since a leading 
director in that institution. Mr. Phil- 
brick holds the office of insurance com- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Commercial. missioner of Maine and is regarded as an 


able business man; but his zeal as @ 
“‘fusionist” in that state made him con- 
spicuous as a prime mover in the plot 
by which some 500 Republicans in that 
town were disfranchised, and their repre- 
sentative (who was elected by more than 
250 majority) counted out of office. The 
stockholders of the bank referred to, very 
naturally, ‘‘ counted out” Mr. Philbrick, in 
their recent election of directors, not need- 
ing his peculiar talents just now in that in- 
stitution. We are not the fortunate owner 
of stock in that bank. We wish we 
were; for we should expect a consider- 
able advance on the present quotation of its 
value. A corporation so carefully looked 
after by its stockholders is sure to prosper 
and its stock to be in good demand. If 
the fusion zeal of Mr. Philbrick does not 
abate, his services as insurance commis- 
sioner may not long be required. As things 
stand at present, very few, we think, will 
‘‘take stock ” in Mr. Philbrick. 





DRY GO GOODS. 


Durrine the past st week there has been 
increased activity in nearly all departments, 
and all staple fabrics, as well as many fancy 
descriptions, have been in steady demand. 
Supplies of goods remain at a very low 
point and the tone of the market continues 
strong and buoyant. Some few styles of 
spring goods have been opened for exhibi- 
tion, but the movement is not yet general. 

Corton Goons were fairly active for new 
business and large movement on account 
of previous orders. Prices were strong-and 
orders were taken only ‘‘at value.” The 
export movement comprised shipments of 
2,369 packages from this port, 178 packages 
from Boston, and 45 packages from other 
ports, in all 2,592 packages for the week; 
and 


Since Jan. 1st, 1880. . 9,668 p’k'g's, valued at.. $501,852 
Same time In 1879. .12,180 p’k’g's, valued at.. 742,388 
Same time in 1878. ..5.654 p’k’g's. valued at.. 250,908 
Same time in 1877....4,155 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 964,208 


Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in good demand and very firm, 
with a continued advancing tendency. 

Cottonades were in large movement on 
previous orders and all popular makes are 
still sold ahead. 

Cotton flannels were in light demand. 

Yolored cottons were in steady request 
and firm. 

Corset jeans were in fair demand and 
several makes were advanced in price. 

White goods were active for piqués and 
quilts, with other descriptions in light de 
mand. 

Print-cloths were quiet. We quote 
4 15-16c. for 64x64 cloths and 4c. for 
56x60. 

Prints were in good demand for shirtings, 
solid blacks and colors. Dark fancies and 
staples were quiet. 

Ginghams were quiet, except for staple 
checks, which were in fair demand. 

Dress Goops were in light demand, ex- 
cept for new spring styles, which, how- 
ever, were not generally opened for exhibi- 
tion. 

WooLeN Goops remain unchanged. 
There was rather more inquiry from 
clothiers for men’s wear heavy goods, but 
agents are not yet ready to exhibit samples. 
Prices continue firm, with a rising tend- 
ency. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in enlarged 
demand for cotton-warp and all-wool 
goods in fall weights. Spring goods were 
in fair demand and delivéries on back 
orders continued large. 

Cheviot suitings were also in good de- 
mand for heavy-weight goods, and values 
show a very considerable advance over last 
year’s figures. 

Worsted coatings were irregular. 

Overcoatings were in fair demand. 

Cloakings were dull. 

Kentucky jeans were quiet, but very 
firm. 

Satinets were in steady good demand 
and nearly all styles of both printed and 
plain goods continue sold ahead. 

Flannels and blankets were quiet and 
unchanged. 

ForzigN Dry Goops.—Importers have 
not yet completed their preparations for 
spring business, and the jobbing trade has 
been quiet, owing to the unseasonable 





weather, which has greatly curtailed the 





demand for winter goods. The demand 
from first hands for staple goods has been 
fair, though mostly in small reassorting lots. 
Dress goods continue quiet, with little 
doing outside of moderate transactions in 
black cashmeres and a few special fancy 
articles. Dress silks are slow of sale, both 
black and colored, though in some raspects 
there was a slight but not steady improve- 
ment. Stocks are still considered larger 
than desirable. A fair demand has been 
shown for nearly all linen fabrics and 
prices of these are firmly held at the ad- 
vances. White goods are quiet. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $3,897,790, 
showing a increase of $2,034,167 as com- 
pared with last week and $2,524,803 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed 
for the week is $3,945,521, or $47,731 
more than the imports. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

















MowpaY Eventna, January 26th, 1980. 
@INGHAMS. 

| = eg peoee eocee Piston’ can euneid if 

FREE EO 
SET cadsoeecees 8% Cumberland........ 83 
Gloucester ......... 9 White M’f’g Co.... 9 
Lancaster......+.... 94) «Fancy 9 

PRINTS. 
Albion ........ own a Manchester . 
American..... ‘ —- D. _ 
Allen’s fancy.. ° : |Mallory... 7% 
Arnold's ...... 7 \Oriental.. - 74 
Dunnell's fancy.... 7 feo ss 
mene naecomeneee 63) peapeen' s solid blk.. a 
ANer'S o.cccccsess ‘ Sprague’s. Prrr err rr 
Gloucester. ......... 7 \Southbridge........ 7 
SS eee 7 | | Washington hecenawe 7 
eee 7 |Wameutta.......... — 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 

Agawam, F..... 36 ©=—- 74| Laconia...... 84 22 
Atlantic, A.....36 9) 2, 94 

O88 “ ead & 

Ce Puce |Massachusetts : 

e 6LL....% a BB....36 7. 
Waa 81 74 “ §......83 
Appioton, 2c"38 Hl Stands 8 

“ R136 8 Medford ...... Y a 
Augusta ....... 36 -—(|Nashua,fineO.... 8 
ea a ’ i 
“ aa “ 
ne -_ wd Weise 13 
Bedford, R gave: 30 2 phougint,3.- 30 — 
Boe ORR 
= — Pacific, Extra...36 9 
° \ y .-) Sainaaons _ 
. 36 oe Pearell beoee z+ = 
Conestoge, D * i! = vos 04 = 
“ 8.733 g| o« ° Tll114 30 
“ W.... 8}! “ 124 35 
bad AA. — Pepperell,Efine39 8} 
Dwight, X...... 30 #1 . R....98 8 
re ee 7 
Exeter, A...... 3% OT Pequot, A envede 36 «9 
_ eee ort! RS: 40 10 
Ellerton, WS 104 2% innate, 8 M 
Harrisburg. A. .36 st Pocasset, Con s 
a = panne 7 
Indian int... % 
= i Stark, A ekeenal 4 . 
“ os 14 |Uties ....22211186 105 
Indian Orchard : ; “* heavy....40 11 
i RR. »= A - anuatndsian 78 $24 
“ :.36 8 | Wameutta, ST. .50 pend 
« -40 8 ye +59 225 
Lyman, 3 6C«*S8 os --79 324 
Lawrence, LL ‘ : “ -— +H 
“ 83; 1108 40 
ee 10 ‘Wachusett weaned 369 
Langley, A 36 1 A oteeee 2 14 
Laconia. 0... yr errr as 71 
““ 20 | 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Sntneage : — ae OW  S 
“  AAl(36 11 |Langdon, 76....86 103 
Allendale idaieied Hs = mye  - 
eeweee 7-4 | ** Cambrie.. 
—. 84 23 'Masonville.... .86 10) 
Bartlett, Bones 36 ° |Medhan, 3 wéiediod 36 104 
Ballou & Seu. 2.38 ae 13] 
ain 74 | Newmarket, H..96 
Bay ‘Mills Lesgaled 36 — |N. Y. Mills..... 36 
Blackstone, AA.36 94! “ Ladies’ w'r.36 
tt, R. w 
we ee 7 
“ E 


Fearless 














ILL8. 
Appleton......... 9 |Langley, B..... Rs 
Augusta .....00.. = “Massach husetts, D. 9 
PE situs guakaun 4 S 
SS 9 |Pep rell pceewnnee a 
——— ee © [Btask, B..cccccccece Q 
STRIPES. 
American...... 9 @104 Lewiston, A...— _ 
Amoskeag..... 103@114 Otis, BB....... 10 
” ee. —G@ 114 Thorndike, -- _ — @ia 12 
Columbian....— @ 93; - — @ll 
Hamilton...... — @12 Uncasville, a — @— 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag........ 8 Kearsarge sateen. 9 
y are sat. 9} National.......... 7 
Canoe River...... 71 egg sateen 94 
Clarendon........ 7 |Peppe rell. coon | (OH 
Indian Orch. Imp. 4 ‘Rockport ........ 83 
Laconia .......... 83|Manchester ...... ~ 
DENIMS. 
fmenns orem SF A Tiincscccoee 
Migipmenaee 83) Pear! River....... 163 
Cor'mbial aN fa .- | 3 EN 16 
17 |Warren, AXA 15 
Evereti os ecccccee . 2 ‘¢  BB....006 14 
Otis, AXA ....... Se Guns & 
we Giietsasenes 3 Gold Medal....... 94 
CHECKS. 
Caledonia, XX ay Park Mills, No. 60. 13 
wi ree . w 
Economy.....-... ia ONE BOs sccceces 13 
Far & Mors, No.5. 10 |York,I........... 123 
” No.6. 11 “AA extra. 15 
Park Mills, No. 50. 11 





SIMPSON, 
CRAWFORD, 
& SIMPSON, 


SUCCESSORS TO R. MEARES 
Sixth Avenue and 19th St., 


NEW YORK CITY, 
are now prepared to execute 


MAIL ORDERS 


o- ladies, Comsunaes, Outfits, Misses’ and Children’s 
thing, Goods, etc. 
ia "X TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 


as though personally selected. 
Send or Yilust talogue. 


A SCORCHER!! 


D CRAWFORD & C0, 


the Live Dry Goods RK. of £ 60. Joule, Mlassust, offer 


500 LADIES’ nnabrazal DE SILK SUITS 
FOR THE LOW PRICE OF 
$28.50 Each. 
Geods Really Worth $55. 





These Suits are made of a splendid | quality of Gros- 
Grain Silk, are bran new, made up in the v latest 
le, and are in all the new and nable 1 

‘o secure them early, orders must be 
panied with -office ordér or draft’ Should they 
Rot prove to — money will at 
once cheerfully returned. 





R. H, MACY & 60. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 
L 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND SPECIA 
Our 30 Departments stocked with 


choice and desirable goods 
adapted to the Season. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV- 
ELTIES, RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
14th STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


B. Hi MACY & OO, 








age aroun 
moire Shoulder 


by all dealers. ‘ask for Pratt's Parent 








For Wew Terms for 1880 
see page 31. 














January 29, 1880.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


{Por the week ending Friday, Jan. 234, 1880.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 

. COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 14 @18\% 
Santos, Choice to Best.............- 16 «20 
P. Racngpece odes cape eoceeqeoosees 244 
Bs decd dnccgh ove cccpavaconopese pass | 
PE cvinsecencccccodeose cxeues 16 19 
I ctb0ccncceccnvccesceseceoes 16 @18 

TEA. 
Hyson....... pecee esoretsoce coeceee-30 @50 
pC eee coccceses 25 @s0 
English nee tA csscanaiaaicqaiine aie eneiail 30 @75 
EN. < ccavcccesceseceeos 30 @55 
EE ee ss Ff | 
SUGAR, 


Raw —Balr te prime Cube. .. ———-— 
Harp.—Cut Loaf o i 
Crushed... 





Powdered.............s 11 
mcs 10 
Waite.—Standard A, Grocers’..-.-+- 

Steam Refined A boone seeee of 

| eer écebeode 9 
YeLLow.—Coffee C...... jeeubeensee 88 

Other grades.........0.0. 74@ 8% 
MOLASSES. 
Cosa, Grocery Grades ........ +++++--nominal. 
Boiling Grades ............... 28 @30 
mes OnLEans, New Crop, Fancy....— @56 
Good....46 @54 


FISH.—We -—_ No. 2 Shore Mackerel 
sold at $8.85, $6.25@$6.50 for 
George’s Bank and ry 50@ $4.75 for Grand. 
There are no Box Herring here. Barrel 
Herring, $3.75@$4 for Portland Round 
and $6 for Labrador. Eastport Round are 
selling ex store at $8. Dutch Herring, 90 
cents. 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 

ins’s, $2.40; Phenix, $2@$2.25; Deakin’s, 
1.25; Washington’s, $1.25; Evans’s, Wor- 
thington’s, Marshall’s, and Virden’ 8, $1.25; 
other brands, $1.10@$1.15. Liverpool 
Ground, 65@75 cents; Mediterranean, 20@ 
25 per bushel ; Inagua, 35; Lisbon, 22@25; 
Cadiz, 25; and Ragged Island, 85; all leas 
24 per cent. cash. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote uote 43@44 cents for Pot 
and 52@63 for Pearl. 


FLOUR, 
ha et A 
| | ae cocce ~ 
ee 





State Fancy Brands........... 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 
Minnesota Clear.............. 
Minnesota Straight........... ‘ 
Minnesota Patents............ 
Winter Wheat Seconds....... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Extras. 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., and Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., "and ni Superfine.. 


DDODDD SOO NOH |DOD 


AAR Seb thr “A Rmeiey aa 
AAADRDIRIMANARABDISON MARR 
SSSSSSaSSSSRSSSSSSARSaARS 


SRARAIKGSSRARARSRASASSHRSSS 


Ohio Red Hoop Ex. (Ship ing) 

White Wheat Ex., Ohio, faa 

Double Extras, Ohio, _ 

St. Louis Single ee @ 
8t. Louis Double Extras...... @ 
ee, | | ae @ 
Genessee Extra Brands....... @ 
Winter Wheat, Patents....... @ 
White Wheat, Michigan...... @ 
City Mills, for West Indies.... @ 

City Mills, for Europe........ 5 50 @ 
SOUTHERN FLOUR. 
ee ee ee $3 80 @ $4 55 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown. 480 @ 700 
Richmond ....... bnew 625 @ 800 
RYE FLOUR 
ND. canieetsictundeudinaaes $4 75 @ $5 00 
POPU 6. «6 <ncesendicccce 460@ 485 
CORN MEAL. 
a ee ers $2 60 @ $38 00 
in ictinni aso meceie 3 30 8 35 
| | | =e -— g 83 00 
White 35 @ $1 45 
Amber 42@ 145 
Red Winter 37 @ 145 
Milwaukee, Spring 80 @ 136 
8pring 2@ 136 
Mixed — 57 @— 68 
Ungraded. — 55 , 59 
Yellow — 56 @— 62 

ite — 66 @— 67 
White — 4%3@— 
Chicago ~ sa rr 
New York — 47 @— 48} 

— 46 @— 51 









nth actunesshetesatven — @155 
Marrows. m7 65 #4! 75 
White Kidne 18 @1 9 
ne ° 1 

Red Kidney.. etre renee 170 @ 1 4 
EG chvdeks cciininaveedhek sane 1% @— — 
- = PORK 

I, OW cdtonsetanvds edb enta 2 2 3 25 
SE PUNNDs » ouniivsuseenscoaet * 0 2 ers 50 
St bkse she dsécspacnecioad Bee 18 25 
- ACON. 

eee OTRO eee ccccsn cde ae 60 
ClbV.. sees O8éde86s ee 7 oat 70 

CUT MEATS. 

Smoked Hams ......,..........0 — 9@— 1 
Smoked Strips...............00. -—-7@- 





Apples, Spitzenbergs, per bbl.... 3 00 @ 3 62 
Apples, Baldwins, choice, per bbl. 2 50 @ 2 87 
Apples, Greenings ee ee 2 25 @ 2 62 
apna ng Jersey, fair to good, 

WEE GUNG. cccccccsgvccssccecece 2 00 @ 2 25 
Cranberries, Jersey, a & coos ee 2 37 @ 2 BO 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, choice to 

fancy. Per DOE... ....-cscccccees 8 00 @ 9 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, common 

to good, per bbl........ .....-- 700 @7 50 

FRUIT. —DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State - 6 @8 
Apples, Western... -7 @%& 

_ Apples,Southern. - 6 @10 
Peaches, Peeled. . .10 @20 
Peaches, Unpeeled. - 55 @ 8 
Blackberries........ -9 @ 
A st eS 

SEEDS. 

Clover Western........... #b.— 72@— 
Clover, New York State........ — 9#@— 105 
ON Ee #@ bush. 2 7% @ 3 00 
COROT, DUTIOR. cc ccccceccececce 2 00 a 
Canary, Slelly.......cccccsscee vos ae = 
Canary, Spanish............+.- -- 230 @— — 
Canary, Dutch........ccccere oe 210 @— — 
Hemp, Foreign............ seoee 125 @ 1 90 
Flaxseed, hauen, ae. soon 1 920 @2 35 
Linseed, Calcutta..:... #@ 56 Ibs. 2 873@— — 

GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 

Per Ton, 
Guano, Peruy’n, rectified, 9. — c. 69 00 @70 00 
** 51 00 @52 00 

Guano, Standard or Guanape,» 
(2,240 lbs.).. 53 00 @54 00 





Western, per 100 ibs sod ag b- 8 00 
Refired........--.-s0ss0eseseee- 8 10 @ 8 40 
WOOL. 
pk GS st eee 43@55 

Peisdcccceccncebtadiedbed aL 





California 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 





BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 29 @36 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..26 @29 
ee rr 18 @20 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 29 @36 
Western, Dairy. choice to + <jy...00.. 22 @25 
Western, Factory, fair to good. eeeeanl @22 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy........ cocvesece 36 GIG 
State, Factory, good tofine............ 124(@134 
i a EIR: 11 (@134 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 123(@144 
Western, Factory, fairto prime.......114@124 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 20 
State and Pennsylvania C caigeppbenuenenh 17 @18 
Western and Canadian.......... eevee 14 @1% 
POTATOES. 













Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............. 87 
Lister Bros. ‘Am. Dissolved Bone.32 00 (@35 00 
Bone Flour ........ 


SBS 


Q2@® 


re’ 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
eS, re 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 

Bone, ground fine, average...... 28 

« dissolved, high Rinees . 

7 


Seeaas 


German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. ¢.), per 
DE Acnscactnenensananesia 1 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100]bs. 4 00 @ 4 124 
Dried Blood, per unit........... —— @2 3% 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer.............. 35 00 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 

Corser SouTH WILLIAM STREET, New York, 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM = pm pom 


888ssss Ses 


#Sss 
3 ® 
a 





Cash advances made property here 
and account of sales remdered Ted k goods 
and address letters 


___ DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 85 Broad St., N.Y. 


Ce re 


Stores, Hotels. 
Restaurants, Club 
will find 








ARLOW’S. INDIGO BLUE. 
Best quailty WASH pt ty ‘Prop — measure. 
orth Second 8 t, Philadelphia 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 

Stes 5 Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
ie eet ie ete 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & C0.,- 

110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 

———————————— 





For New Terms for 





1880 see page 31. 


Husurance, 
STARTLING INTELLIGENCE. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE AND ITS AGENTS. 


WE publish a correspondence between 
Col. Amos D. Smith, 3d, of Boston, 
and his successor in the agency of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Gen’l 
C. G. Atwood. 

From this correspondence, it would ap- 
pear that the sharp practice which has 
heretofore become familiar to the policy- 
holders of that mismanaged institution, has 
been extended by its mismanagers to the 
agents of the Company. 

The explanation of the whole transaction 
evidently is this. 

Col. Smith has acted as the general agent 
of the Company, and, under its instruc- 
tions, has employed local canvassing agents 
forthem. The commissions paid to the 
canvassing agents of the Company have 
been less than the total gross commissions 
paid to Col. Smith, the latter receiv- 
ing the margin between the two for 
his services. The Company seem to 
have paid Col. Smith $35,000 for a sur- 
render of his claims upon them, and he, 
too, unsuspectingly, seems to have left it to 
the good faith of the Company to continue 
to pay the commissions due to the local can- 
vassing agents. The Company now shields 
itself behind the technical language in 
Col. Smith’s receipt, and propose to lay 
upon him the obligations to settle with all 
the local agents of the Mutual Life for the 
amounts due them out of the $35,000 cash 
paid to him by the Company. 

We are surprised that Col. Smith, who 
must have been familiar with the double 
dealing and ways that are dark which has 
characterized the mismanagement of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company during the 
past few years, should have left himself so 
unprotected; but we presume the end of the 
chapter has not been reached yet. 

It grows more and more obvious that, if 
the prosperity of the Company is to be pre- 
served, some change must speedily be made 
by the trustees in the methods employed by 
their servants, the present mismanagers. 
[Cory.] Boston, January 1st, 1880. 
Gen. C. G. ATWooD, General Agent, Boston, 

Dear Sir:—My attention has been called toa 
circular, dated Boston, December 31st, 1879, 
and signed C. G. Atwood, General Agent, in 
which it is stated that [ have sold out to the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
the future commissions due on all policies 
issued through my late agency of that Com- 
pany. I beg to notify you that this statement 
is incorrect, and I have to request that, if the 
circular referred to, has been sent to the agents 
of the Mutual Life throughout the state, or to 
other persons, you will have the goodness to 
communicate. with them immediately and 
correct the error. I shall be pleased to show 
you an official copy of the discharge I gave the 
Company, received: from the Home Office to- 
day, and it will convince you of the mistake’ 
you have made. Should you decline to comply 
with my reasonable request, I beg that you 
kindly advise me at once, that I may make 
the correction myself. I remain, dear sir, with 
much respect, Your obedient servant, 

Amos D. Smiru, 3d. 


[Copy.] Boston, January 34, 1880. 

Dear Sir :—My attention has been called to a 
circular, dated Boston, Dec. 3ist, 1879, and 
signed C. G, Atwoed, General Agent, in which 
it is stated that I have sold out to the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, the 
future commissions due on all policies issued 
through my late agency of the said Company. 
I addressed a letter to Mr. Atwood (of which I 
enclose a copy), requesting him to correct a 
mis-statement which I consider very injurious 
to me. 

As he has declined to do so, up to this time, 
Itake this method of advising you that the 
statement is untrue. I beg leave, atthe same 
time, to notify you that you must look to the 
Company for all commissions or other com- 
pensation that may be or become due to you 
on account of your services while I was its 
general agent. You are entitled, under your 
contract, to deduct from each renewal premium 
as collected the commission payable to you in 
respect thereto. Such has been the uniform 
custom in the past, and you will please con- 
tinue it in the future. 

This course, if strictly followed, will afford 
complete protection to your interest without 
causing any embarrassment to me. 

With assurances of my respect and esteem, I 
remain, dear sir, very truly yours, 

* Amos D. Surru, 34. 





‘28 
(Corr.] 
GENERAL AGENCY OF THE 
Murua. Lirs Company or New P| 
Company's io. 0 MILK STREET, 
Boston, January 6th, 1880. 


Dear Sir :—On December 3ist, 1879, I issued 
a circular, informing all concerned that the 
interest of A. D. Smith, 8d, late general agent 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, ceased on that day, and that, as 
he had sold out to the Company the future 
commissions on al! policies issued through his 
agency, all persons having any claims on re- 
newals should apply to him for settlement. 

Mr. Smith has issued, under date of January 
8d, a circular,in which he characterizes my 
statement that he has sold out his future com- 
missions as ‘‘ untrue.” 

{ submit the following in reply, which is 
official and conclusive : 


[Copr.] 

“For and in consideration of the sum of 
thirty-five thousand dollars ($35,000), the re- 
ceipt of which is hereby acknowledged, I do 
hereby sell and relinquish all my right, title, 
and interest to renewals of commissions, or 
any other compensation or thing, on account 
of my services, past and present, as agent or 
— agent of the Mutual Life Insurance 

ompany of New York, andI acknowledge my- 
self fully paid and satisfied for all such claims 
which I now have or ever have had against 
said Company. 

“« Witness my hand and seal this seventh day 
of November, one —— a hundred 
and seventy-nine. (Sign 

“* Amos D. srr, $d (L. 8.). 

* Witness, O. F. Brexsee.” 

In addition to the above, the report made 
up by the actuary, upon which the above 
figures ($35,000) were based, contains this 
elause : 

“*No deduction is made for any sum due or 
to become due for sub-agent’s commissions, as 
we have no contracts or understanding with 
them.” 

The Company contracted with Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Smith contracted with his sub-agents. 
Mr. Smith has received a check for the present 
worth of the renewal commissions, and should 
eertainly pay his agents their just share, as he 
has instructed them that their contracts were 
personal contracts with him, and not made in 
his official capacity, and that he was the only 
person recognized by the Company. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. G. ATwoon, General Agent. 


Boston, January 16th, 1880. 

Dear Sir:—On December 3lst, 1879, the 
present General Agent for Massachusetts of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
issued a circular informing all concerned that 
I had sold out the future commissions on all 
policies issued through my agency, and that 
all persons having any claims on renewals 
must apply to me for settlement. On January 
8d I sent you a letter notitying you that I had 
not done so, and that you must look to the 
Company for renewal commissions on risks 
placed while I was the General Agent. 

On January 6th the present General Agent 
issued another circular, purporting to set forth 
the evidence or part of the evidence on which 
his original statement was founded, and the 
legal reasons on which his conclusions that the 
sub-agents must loek to me for payment was 
based. 

Ihave put this matter in the hands of my 
counsel, and they will, at the proper time and 
place, produce the evidence and explain the 
principles of law on which I ground my con- 
tention. I write you now fn order to correct 
the statements in that circular, which pyt me 
inafalse position. The facts attending my 
resignation were, shortly, as follows: 

Last autumn the Company, threagh one of 
{ts officers, offered to pay me $35,000 if I 
would resign my position as General Agent for 
Massachusetts. It was distinctly stated, as 
part of that offer, that this $35,000 was for 
myself, and myself alone, as the Company 
did not wish to commute the sub-agents’ com- 
missions, but wished to continue them in their 
present condition. 

I asked, and was told, what the commu- 
tation value of my commissions was, I after- 
ward asked for the Actuary’s figures, anda 
report of the Actuary, containing figures 
which made no deduction for sub agents’ com- 
missions, was handed me, with the remark 
that those figures had nothing to do with the 
$35,000. 

I afterward accepted that offer, and was re- 
quested, in pursuance of that bargain, to 
execute the release set forth in the present 
Genera] Agent’s last circular, which I did. I 
will add that the sum named in the Actuary’s 
report was $23,992.18, which of itself shows 
that the sum paid me was not based on that 
report. 

The question here {s one between the Com- 
pany and myself, and on my part will be settled 
between the Company and rmegself, with as 
little inconvenience to you as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
Amos D. Smrra, 3p. 


We do not believe that any ether life in- 





siirance company in the country could pos 
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Z sibly be tempted to do as the Mutual Life 
now proposes to do in the case of their late 
agent, Mr. Smith, and we do not believe 
that even the mismanagers of that com- 
pany will dare persist in such monstrous 
injustice. But we will wait and see. 


INSURANCE ITEMS. 


Ir will be seen by the notice of 
Receiver O'Neill, published elsewhere, that 
all the policyholders of that unfortunate in- 
stitution can now get their dividends with- 
out the aid of any ‘‘ bureau” or agent of 
any sort, other than would be employed in 
collecting a draft or a dividend from a 
bank. Out-of-town policyholders can get 
their dividends through any local express 
company or bank, fora nominal charge. 














.-The month of January closes with a 
better outlook for life insurance. Returns 
are coming in quite favorably, as compared 
with the corresponding period one year ago. 
More discrimination than ever will be exer- 
cised in seeking insurance. Sound, strong, 
conservative companies will come to the 
front, while all others will ‘‘ havea wide 
berth.” 


. .The officers of our leading fire insur. 
ance companies feel quite hopeful now in 
regard to the business of the present year. 
Rates are firmer and prospects are much 
better nowin every way. The business for 
several years past has been poor, and all in- 
terested will be glad to see any favorable 
change. 


..We ask our readers to notice care- 
fully the insurance statements published 
elsewhere in our columns this week. 


Mutual Benefit . 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 











Assete, Jan. 1st, 1#79 (par vaiues)....... $33.470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,118,357 68 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... ” $2,857,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 

PRRBEED. 000 coccccccocccccccecsegeosecccees $5,937,161 18 





Drrectors. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 





Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, FE. A. Strong, 
Amai Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
F. T. Frelinghay- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
sen, 
OFFICERS. 


Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. F. H. Teese, Counsel. 





swentioth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office, COAL AND IRON EXCHANGE, 
Cer. Cortland and Church Sts. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 


Net assets, Dec. Slat, 1878................. $5,253,287 21 
Recetpts during the year for 
PFEMIUMB... ......ccereeees M382 7 
PES MBSNNES. os scnccscccecs -. 200,585 63 
-_—— —— 1,264,918 38 
518,205 
Disbursements : * = 
Claims by death............ $828,057 10 
Matured endowments..... 172,588 01 
Surrendered policies, cash 
dividends, and return 
Sc cesccsececesese 471,643 
Annuities. ocee 2,218 26 26 
Fetal paid policyholders $074 ore, 508 7 ip) 
Commiated ¢ ‘oromissions.... 25,716 14 
PROM ONG LOGB.....00cc0cc00 17,190 64 
Dividends to stockholders 8,696 25 
Expenses: rent, commis 
missions, salaries, tage, 
advertising, medical ex 
aminations, etc. 156,815 97 
——————_ 1,189,980 87 
Net assets, December Sist, 187¥.......... $5,828,224 72 
ASSETS. 
U. 6. and ¥. ¥. City stocks... $2,060,206 80 
Bonds and mortgages........ 2, 548,772 02 
I  inintaniabdcenenen 156.788 ll 
ash on hand and tn banks 
EE icancnesscedees 242,430 55 
Loans on collaterals......... 27,583 837 
Agents’ balances............. 13,386 37 
8h, 72 
Add cueses of market value 
of stocks over cost......... 126, 
Inte -“~ eapase and due sndhed 
Ge Be vcccccecesgccnce 41, 
Deferred and unpaid steed 
miums, less 20 per cen 108,766 50 
GROSS ASSETS, fia 
Dec. 3ist, 1879...... $5,605,275 98 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, by Company's valu 
ation, N. Y. standard...... $4,562,422 00 
Unsett A CIAIIAS.....2 00000000 85,247 
Premiu id in advance. 12,900 08 
Unpaid div dends to stock. 
Sh edie saakeecnetcescose 288 75 
Salasies, vent, ets... ... ue 1,708 32 
urp me as as viomés policy- 
bouecccscocnccscaesess __ 948,708 88 RQ os 


we a0 


5 WRENS BP ae 


edic’! Examiner. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








{January 29, 1880. 








AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


a 





ST. LOUIS. 
Fifty-Second Financial Exhibit. 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses..........-++-++++++ 





Commissions due Agents... 
Unpaid Dividends.............- 
Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities 


POPP eee POPPE CCC CECOCC CCST e cere ee eT 


ee aeeeeeeees 


JANUARY Ist, 1880. 





$781,382 98 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
SSX CORES RC ATE EUAN $244,000 00 
BONDS, { BNE BhahO oc cc cccccccccsescosescesesosesecescs 426,060 00—867°,000 00 
Cash in Bank of Commerce, St. LOUIS... .....0+0ececeeccecccceceeesscecerces 2 101 43 
Balance in hands of Agents.........--- sh sth? Cie daeeneunienienaeniaies 53,281 55 
$781,382 98 
OFFICERS: 


GEO. T. CRAM, President. 


sS. M. wor! Vice-President. 


JAS. NEWMAN, Secretary. 
CHAS. BRANCH, Ass’t Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


W. H. PULSIFER, Treasurer. 
GEO. T CRAM oemES NEWMA 
W. H. PULSIFER, JOHN WAHL, 





TWENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


254 BROADWAY, New York; 
179 MONTAGUE 8T., Brooklyn. 


JANUARY Ist, 1880. 
Assets January Ist, I870...........0ceeeeee $4,818,048 76 





Leas reduction of same during the year. . 81,587 08 
94,7 787 351 73 
Premiums received in 1870.........0.05+-. 465,105 60 
Interest recetved in 1870........0......----. 988,811 33 
95,596,268 71 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Losses by death.............-.. $138,773 00 
Annuities paid. ..............5++ 1,167 17 
Matured endowments paid.... 156,677 00 
Dividends to policyholders 
and Surrendered Policies... 215,365 86 
TOTAL PalD POLICYHOLDERS.. $561.9 983 33 08 
Commissions. ........-++0+e0000+ 8¥,167 68 
Agency charges, Advertising, 
Printing, Postage, and Sta- 
GARETT. cvsceccecessscccss secs 87,617 04 
Medical Fees, Interest on Cap- 
ital, and Taxes..............+. 21,249 62 
Rent and all Office Expenses.. 35,535 21 
es 695,582 48 
$4,840,636 23 
ASSETS. 
Real eatate.........ccecececcceceeececeeeeeees $282,407 62 
Bonds and mortgages.........sceceeseeseees 1,148,700 00 
U. B. DomGs, POF. ........ccccccccccccccccceses 964,500 00 
Brooklyn City bonds, par......csecseeesse-> 608,000 00 
Kings County bonds, par.........+00--++++- 151,000 00 
New York City bonds, par..............++++ 54,000 00 
Temporary loans, secured by U. 8. and 
other stocks, market value $710,405..... 572,200 00 
Cash on hand and in bank......... ........ 56,111 81 
Loans to policyholders (the reserve on 
which is over $1,400,000)................ RNS, 3AO AB 
Uncollected and deferred premiums in 
course of transmission, less cost of col 
MOOCHOR. 2 oc cccccccccccccccccccccccscccocececes 42,600 48 
Accrued interest and rents...............-- 17,807 27 
Agents’ balances, secured by bonds....... 11,629 39 
Market value of bonds over par..... 108.9860 00 
24,840,088 23 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by company’s valuation, New 
York standard. ........-..0cscccceeeeeeecee $3,646,291 00 
Death claims awaiting proof, matured en 
dowment and dividends to policyhold 
CEB ROE GUO... cccccccccccccsccccccccoccccece 85,504 23 
Surplus as regards policyholders.......... 1,158,761 00 
$1.8 840,885 23 


GEO. C. RIPLEY, President. 

CHAS, A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
JOS. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 

ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
A. B. CAPWELL, Counsel. 


LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY 
R of Te osers $7,031,318 &. 
—— AMUEL C. HUEY, President 
PURELY MUTUA L. 
Annual returns of surp 
Policies non y—4 vor or their value. 
Insurance at net cos 


ted. y to 
a ae Ri STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 
Life Insurance Company. 


Notice is hereby given that the Receiver is now pay- 
ing all policyholders whose claims have been passed 
upon by the Court, upon presentation in person or by 
attorney, at his office, 20 Nassau Street. Applicants 
must produce their receipts for policy. Death-claims 
approved by the Court are also being paid. 

Attorneys representing many claimants will save 
time by sending in a list of their policies before call- 
ing. As separate checks must be made out, several 
days’ notice should be given when the list is long. 

JOHN P. O'NEILL, Recetver. 








Geo. & CARPENTER, 
H. F. INGERSOLL, 
G. W. CHADBOURNE. 





DAVE RORICK. 





INCONTESTABLE 
ASSURANCE 


1. THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES TILE OLD AND NEW POLI- 
CIES ALIKE OF THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY ARE 
MADE INCONTESTABLE AFTER 
THREE YEARS FROM THEIR 
DATE. 


2. EACH ORDINARY POLICY 
PROVIDES FOR A DEFINITE SUR- 
RENDER VALUE IN PAID-UP AS- 
SURANCE IN CASE THE POLICY 
IS FORFEITED AFTER THREE 
YEARS FROM ITS DATE. 


3. EACH TONTINE POLICY CON- 
TAINS A DEFINITE SURRENDER 
VALUE IN CASH IN CASE OF 
WITHDRAWAL AT THE END OF 
THE TONTINE PERIOD. 


4. THE CONTRACT IS CONCISELY 
AND CLEARLY EXPRESSED, CON- 
TAINING ONLY SUCH PROVISIONS 
AS ARE NECESSARY TO PROTECT 
THE POLICYHOLDERS. 


The average annual new business of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has for the past eight years been 
LARGER THAN THAT OF ANY 
OTHER COMPANY IN EXISTENCE. 


This is due in part to the great 
financial strength of the Society; to its 
invariable promptness in the settlement 
of death-claims; to its strict adherence 
to equitable as distinguished from 
merely technical settlements; and to its 
special forms of assurance, under which 
the most liberal dividends of profits are 
realized. 


Those desiring assurance will do well 
to apply to the Society, or any of its 
agents, for documents and full particu. 
lars, that the Society’s simplified form 
of policy may be compared with the 
onerous conditions contained in the 
ordinary form of contract used by 
many other companies. 





1829. Charter Perpetual. 1880. 
FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 


Capital 





Total Realized Assets (Jan 1, 1880)...83,262,627 46 


EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, 
Secretary. President. 
\ 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 31. 





—$—$<<= 


C, COMSTOCK, Pres. 8, H. McCREA, Vice-Pres. 
RB. J. SMITH, Sec. 


Traders’ 


Insurance Company, 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


Annual Statement, January Ist, 1880 


Cash Capital....... $500,090 00 
356,183 11 
————-— £856,183 11 


bonds, market value...  %1,750 00 
Chicago city bonds, mar- 


ket value.........0.-++++++ 14,700 00 
Chicago and N. W. R'y 

gold bonds, market 

CEBED. coccccccoscccccceces 11,875 00 
Chicago city railway 

stock, market value 72,000 00 
Loans, secured by collat- 

erals, market value 245,000 00 
Interest accrued, not due. 612 50 
Real estate owned by Com- 

pany (unincumbered). 12,195 98 
Cash om hand and in 

Dank.....cccccceeesseeeeee 80,368 72 
Due from other compa- 

nies, for reinsurance 

and premiums........... 21,815 60 
Personal property........ 8,000 00 
Premiums in due course 

of collection.:........... 82,126 56 

TOTAL ASSETS.........-s+eeeeeeees $856,183 11 
LIABILITIES. 

Losses not due and unad- 

Jawt0E.... .ccccccccccccccccs $49,968 84 
Reinsurance reserve...... 140,506 76 
All other claims 

COMPADY.....ceeeeeeceees 81,290 70 

TOTAL LIABILITIES.........-..-+. 221,766 30 

Surplus as regards policyholders...... 9634,416 81 
Net surplus over all Liabilities, in 

cluding capital stock..............+++ 184,416 81 
Total amount of losses paid since or- 

ganization of Company...... ........ 1,446,641 59 
Book par value of stock of $100 each. 126 88 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ith, 1820. 
The Trustees, phy ey Ld Charter of the Com 
pany, submit La mg | a4 tts 
affairs on the Slst of 870. 

Premiums received Marine Risks 
Son lst January, oT879, to 3ist De- 

Tr, 187+ passocceuezconee ae $3,609,036 58 

Prepaiums on mame nah 9 at 1,671,981 91 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,371,04 ae 49 


No Polictes have been issued ed upon — + 
an or nor ae ae Fire disconnected 


h M 
Premiums pn te off from Ist January, 
187.', to Slst December, 187).......... ' 3,875,101 26 


Losses paid during the same period...... $1,524,331 0 04 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $8 0. 56 77 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,875," 8 00 
Loans, sec and otherwise. 1.507°00 ( 
Real Estate Claims due the Com- 
egtimated f..............-scccee £00,000 on 
Premium La Sa and Bills Receivable..... 1,522 825 3 
ET SEs sncnsascesnusegecor. cctueenice 281.455 16 


+» $12,434,7 739 5 

Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding ce certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives,on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the it so ble will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8ilst December, 187), for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 


Total Amount of Assets... 









































TRUSTEES. 
NES. HORACE GRAY, 
tnARLES D EDMUND W. CO: 
W.H. H. MOORE, JOHN OTT, 
Le ALES os ROSSELL, ROBT Bb MENTOR - 
SMEs LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
DAVID LA GEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W. ROBERT L. STUAR’ 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
we. {STURGIS FREDERICK CHAUNCEY 
c D. LEVERICH, 
eee iH ¥ s,, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
Witham ET 2 DODGE, PEI Vv RING 
wees TH OMAS. B oSbrearou 
THOMAS F. LES oe, HORACE ao, THURBER 
'WLETT. WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
Sony: ty ea HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
‘W. H. 1. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President. 






































January 29, 1880.) 
MEN? 
FuUTY-rourrs i STAT 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. , 
OFICE, No. 510 WALNUT STREET. 












































Bonds and mortgages, first 
on improved bere coeece $309,307 00 
United States 5-per-cent. bane anna 247,800 00 
United States 6-per-cent. loan, 1881....... 81,100 
Ph ED, COE BBGMo eo cccccnsccsssecocce 67,275 
PReliroed Company -_ 17,250 00 
re iphia cs amemaeaiintinen 
Company loan............ 11,000 00 
TU } ng Company first pat 
loan... .. apron ee 11,495 
idated 6 loan... sceie a 80,940 00 
aa Company navy: 00 
loan..... Sean sesiierenat hones 10,100 
11 pany ° TRE casoccesencoce 23,500 00 
phia = Raflroad Com- se 
pany first Speers 18,287 
Ce ME nnscoccenarensasooasseneoocepeaascce 16,500 00 
Philadelphia ‘and Erie Ratiroad “Gom- 
pany first SRE. daccccccsce 25,750 00 
North Pennsyl = Railroad Company 
as mortgage 5” Goneeeeenn- goes 4,000 00 
spertange e secccacesccocceccsecocees 87,960 Ov 
Lakigh alley Company con 
eee eh ovebees 94,200 00 
Lancaster Railroad Com £ e 
first _  S—aeaggereed 26,875 
‘est Wy Ralltoed Company frst ss 
mortgage vend’ New York Ce cecgocees 11,250 00 
Onited Companies of "New Jersey con- md 
solidated sah doaaieaimnen 67,000 00 
southern Centra Company cf 
New York second Kis loan. 20,000 00 
yi BY + Y Com- 
he Car ™ loan....... wan ven | 
SA niccensinnthntrintandstiencentoen 
The E Car Trust 6 t. loan... ; 
The New Jersey Car La 2 000 88 
ae 7 epoocscccccccoce ar ak, 28,000 00 
The New gr and - eaenabndenanenes a. 20,000 00 
per inicces Yu 26,000 00 
1 15,000 00 
11 6,080 00 
10,042 00 
81,030 00 
20,700 00 
8,200 00 
19,000 00 
17,600 99 
30 11885 8 
81 26,000 00 
18,910 00 
81 8,240 00 
16,200 00 
45,600 00 
58 11,000 00 
88 pe oS 
— py Bf 
oe 950 00 
85,000 00 
1,000 00 
181.280 88 
700 0 
° $s 
961 5 
. Coen. 68 
) JOHN DEVEREAUX, President. 
ym 


WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 


JOHN L. THOMGON, Assistant Secretary. 
58 January ist, 


=P OUNTTED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


04 Neos. 361, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 





+00 

8 $4,874,947.01. 
bo Lee COPY ye Nobicay MANAGE? an 
—- AU Forms of REE meme gmcanen 
AMES BUELL, President 
os woes - Soret H. BURFORD, Actuary. 





PPP erry 


ns ee hiphienead $1,071,421 18 


SAFETY, LIBERALITY, ACCOMMODATION TO 
POLICYHOLDERS, INTELLIGIBLE, UN- 
y. TECHNICAL FORM OF POLICY. 


Agents Waated. Apply te Heme Ofice, 


1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANI 


$400,000 00 








DB. cs p.ccceee oo cesevoceecs 
92,011,112 11 


wM. G. oRUWELT: Kreretarys” President. 


THOMSON, Ase’t Sec. 








FF 


For New Terms for 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yors, January 224, 1879. 
The Trustees, in to the Charter of the Com 


Pare hey heed” | 


1,848,097 36 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 


Risks | nor wu Fire 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. . 086, 
secured baa td 


ens d Claims ae ae thn Coe 

Pp pany, pa niieiamaainninien nee 1 = 

HI os stiscsencédcaccswus seeecooaee 210 
Total Amount of Assets...... wencces $13,320,468 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 


of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 


























TRUSTEES. 
J. Dp. JO EoHOSD y, 
i RLES DENNIS, we OORLIES, 
Lewis CURT! . vas [ANDER V- 
H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. on™ 
Simes LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LA GEO: W. LA 
GORDON W. RURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUAR’ 
We stones, REDERICK CHAUNG 
OYNE, - CHARLES D. EY. 
H 0. LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 
E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. y 
ROYAL PETER V. KING 
.. HAND _ HORACE % Copbim ™, 
Sor H. WEBB, Witilam — 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


CHABLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 


(BPIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


Thts Company 





ducts tts busi 





under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


Offices 100 Broadway, New Yerk; 
Continental / Cer. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, {and 106 Breadway, Brooklyn. 
—o—- 
Gress Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 74 
1,000,000 00 


228,965 26 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Hae ee cere serene esesseseseseseees 


steer eecsees 


peg 
meg fg al rh 


Estate, office buildings in New York 
1 Sere eats “3 


142,984 54 
35,800 62 
GEORGE T. HOPE, Presideat. 
&. H. LAMPOBRT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 


A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 
THE CONTINENTAL 














MUTUAL LIFE! 


INSURANCE ‘COMPANY, 





1880 see page 31. 








OF NEW YORK. 





25 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 








JANUARY ist, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums recetved and deferred.............-+++++++: 96,121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January lst, 1878............. 896,289 26—€5,725 566 78 

Interest received and accrued.............+0+ seeeeeees 2,264,560 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878................ 315,805 35—$1,948,665 18—$7,674,231 1 


642,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 , 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

tions to amMe........cceeceeecsese cee cccceccccccccccce eevcccces 678,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances....... Sdceseoceceovcesoese evcccecee 231,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks..........,. os 88,685 00 


ASSETS. 


eeeeeeeeseee 


8,568 98 — 95,918,679 50 
$36,213,457 61 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)...........++. 932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

value $15,415,105 34).......... $00descccsseeees ocevcceccescoves 14,791,267 72 
RGR OSREIB. 2.0.0 occvccccccccsonccescocccoooccqcececs seesecsevessees 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security)..........0..-sseecereeeecscees 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000)... ..........-seeseeeeeeeees 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1879...... 2.2.2... ce cece eeeeceeeceeeees 379,839 09 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 





fm Mabilities).... 2... ccccccccccccccccccscccss cocccccceseccece 146,834 75 
Maptetn® WARES. 2... 56562. dotocccesscversccecccosccesooosees eosecs 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879..........0+++- 806,225 98 — $36,213,457 61 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 7 
Excess of market value of securities over COst.........-.-0-seeees ee ' 628,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879..........ccccccsccececes 636,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED 48 FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January lst, 1879...... Feusocces $399,486 68 
Matured endowments, due aud unpald...............ccceeeeeseeees 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating tnsur- 
ance at 4 per cept. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium..........+..-sssseeseceessrecees 82,360,888 40 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance...............sseeeceeeseee 14,987 18— $84,025,858 5u 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent.............. diniilinsieianiiaasbdmeiseemenaeminnn 2,811,436 64 
$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the Mew York Sita Standard at 4 1-2 per cont, ome $6,50,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 


ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next anaual premium. 
During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,988. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, §126,132,119. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount atrisk, 127,748,478. 
Number of policies im force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144 
Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,970,058. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,400,656. 
Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,960. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary 1st, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,807,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144 
Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, §1,968,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan 
wary lst, 1970, $2,811,496. 
TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANELIN, JOnN WILLIAM A. BOOTH, BOW. a. WHITTEMORS, 
B. COLLINS, DavVID WM. H. APPLETON, ZB y 
CHAS. WBIGHT, ILD., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN. LOOMIS L. WHITE 
3. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 6. &. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGoop, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCK, & D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
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Old and Young. 


REUBEN JAMES. 





BY WILLIAM W. GAY. 





Have you ever heard the story 
Of the death eo full of glory 

Of the seaman, Reuben James? 
High among the honored names 
Of our heroes on the sea 

Let his name forever be! 


It was off the Afric shore, 
Seventy yearsago and more, 

In our nation’s early life, 

When, with proudly flashing eye, 
She grandly sought her destiny 


Through the smoke and blood of strife. 


When, with falchion lifted high, 
Seeking guidance from the sky, 
O’er the seas her shout was blown 
To Oppression on his throne : 


 Right.sball triumph, Wrong shall die. 


Man the rights of man shall dwn!” 


It was off the Barbary coast, 
When our eatlors sailed the bay 
Where the pirate war-ships lay; 
Hurled defiance to their host, 

In the name of haman right 

Dared their squadrons to the fight, 
And right triumphed on that day; 
But full many a tender heart 

Felt the anguish and the smart 
Freedom asks of man alway. 


Harboring not a thought of fear, 
Yielding not to weariness, 

Long we struggled, knowing well 
God defends what he holds dear. 
Thirsting blood and merciless, 
Shrieking on their mad career, 


Through the bulwarks, sail, and mast 


Hailed the bullets thick and fast ; 


Crashed the shot and burst the shell, 


Noisome as the pit of Hell ; 


Steamed the decks with human gore. 


Mingled with the cannon-roar 
Rose the mangled victims’ cries, 
Prayers and curses of the dying, 
And the writbing seamen lying 
On the decks beneath the skies, 


Reuben James, the crippled tar, 
Useless in the brunt of war, 

Saw the death shots one by one 
Strike his brave companions down ; 
Heard the shout of Allah, hu! 


From Moslem throats, as, leaping o’er 
The shattered sides, they drove before 
Thetr angry blades our bleeding crew ; 


Then reel unto the rail again 
Before the onset of our men ; 
And he sighed to think that he 
Ne’er again, right merrily, 


Should whirl the broad-sword left and right, 


Foremost in the eager fight, 
Sorrowing that his crippled hand 


No mort should clasp the gleaming brand 


From the fray apart he stood, 
Breathless, watching how the fight 
Made for crescent or for rood ; 
And his heart leaped with delight 
When the Moslea»tarned in flight, 
Sank to see him, like a flood, 
Break our sailors close array. 

So he watched the battle sway 
Backward, forward, to and fro; 


Saw the broad-ewords cleave their way 


Through the stout ranks of the foe; 


Saw the hostile blades as one 
Flashing in the westering sun. 


Then he heard a sudden cry, 

Heard the Moors in triumph shout, 
Saw his comrades turn to fly, 
Panic-stricken, Through the roxt, 
Where a sudden way was made, 
Sew his captain fallen low, 

While above him barned the blade 
Of his dark, exulting foe, 
Trembling ere it dim its gleaming 
In the purple life-blood streaming. 


With a cry of horror then, 

That above the war-din rang, 
Swift as are the thoughts of men, 
To his leader’s side he sprang ; 


There his gray head calmly bowing 


- Caught the falling blow. The tide 
Of his crimson life outflowing 
Stained the steel, a sacrifice 
To love of country. On hiseye 
Swiftly faded sail and sky 
And the’blue sea. So he died, 
Worthy of a nation’s pride. 


At his glorious death the eyes 
Of his comrades flashed anéw, 
And within their breasts again 
Fiercely leaped the hearts of men. 
Once again swords clad i fire 


Rained strong blows, thrice hot with tre 
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And strained muscles partied blows ; 
And again blade clashed with blade, 
And the doubtful battle swayed 

Till the red sky tinged the sea 

With the color of the rose, 


And the shout of vi won 
‘Hailed the setting ‘sun. 
Mightyghall th B be, 
Long her lease 

In whose humblest subject's soul 
Burns the spirit of the great ! 


Who may hope to read the scroll 
Of that bappy people’s ite, 
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LITTLE MISSY’S SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOON. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 





BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


L 

** Dicre wants to see you.” 

‘* Dicie” was the twelve-year-old little 
waiting-maid of my friend and neighbor, 
Mrs. Robeson—black asa sloe-berry, with 
a great mouthful of teeth so white that, 
contrasted with the shining ebony of her 
face, they seemed much larger than they 
actually were, and helped to render still 
more comic the droll lips, that never were 
closed over them. ‘‘ Paradise” was her 
real name, given for what particular reason 
only Uncle Job and Maum Hepsie knew. 
The Southern Negro has or used to have 
(I speak only of the past) more than the 
old Puritan partiality for Scripture names, 
and puts them to use on all occasions; and 
as the laughing, twinkling black face was 
a very happy one, the designation did not 
seem so inappropriate. But, appropriate or 
not, it was never given to her; and when 
I questioned her one day as to her full 
name, her answer was: ‘‘Dunno’m. Mis- 
tis, she know.” 

‘* But you've surely heard it called some 
time?” 

‘*Mebby I has; but yo’ sees hit’s like my 
Sunday clo’es—hit gits put away. I doesn’t 
hear it offen, and I forgits.” 

On this particular morning of which I 
write Dicie jumped (that was her usual 
motion) into my chamber before I was 
ready for breakfast, and, with the invaria- 
ble old-fashioned Lower Virginia courtesy, 
held forward a note, pinched between 
thumb and finger in a piece of brown 
wrapping-paper (the traditional way of 
dispatching missives by such messengers), 
pouring forth at the same time her own 
voluble explanations: 

‘« Mistis done gwine ober to de Ole Plant- 
ation. Uncle Soph’s a-greasin’ of de coach 
a’ready, and Mastah’s out dar at the stable, 
seein” him rab down de hosses, accordin’, 
he is; and Mistis, she got Winnie a-pullin’ 
her things all out ob de press and stuffin’ 
’em in her big walise, she is—” 

‘‘ Hush! Dicie,” I bade, ‘‘and let me see 
what your mistress wants of me.” 

“I knows. She want you to go ‘long. 
Dat what she arter.” 

Dicie was right. The note contained a 
pressing invitation for me to pay a visit 
with her to the “‘Old Plantation,” whither 
she had suddenly resolved on going. 

‘‘Now’s your ‘chaunce,’ as Dicie says. 
So bundle up your things, and let me call 
for you at two o'clock. We must make 
twenty miles to-day, so as to accomplish 
the remaining forty to-morrow.” 

Folding up the note, I continued to sit, 
with my feet on the fender, before the 
bright fire which the frosty morning made 
necessary, turning over the pros and cons 
of the question so abruptly presented. 
Seeing my hesitation, Dicie made haste to 
help me to a conclusion. 

‘’Strosity, Miss Rettie! (The Negro dear- 
ly loves brevities and nicknames, and, 
where one.does not exist, does not hesitate 
to coin one.) Does yo’ quire coaxin’? I'se 
on my head to go.” 

‘‘And what do you want to go for?” I 
idly asked. 

‘* Bo see de folks.” 

‘* And is your mistress just going to carry 
you for that? She’s mighty good to you.” 





««’Strosity, no, Miss Rettie. . Mistis know" 


she couldn’t git long ‘donut me. I pulls 
and rubs b 


“| her shoe and stockin’ nights 


foots.” 
‘* And that’s what you're going for?” 


-lieved, never attained but at Mrs. Lisle’s 








“Sides, Tl see my ole Mammy and | 
Daddy, I will. I ‘members Waleham, I 


does. 

T wrote my to 
paniment p Rt : 
as breakfast was over proceeded to get 
ready for the little joyrney. 

At the appointed hour the well-preserved 
old coach was at the door, and the bright, 
genial face of my friend, Mrs. Robeson, atits 
window, was all the guaranty I needed for 
the pleasure of the now obsolete mode of 
travel to which Virginians long clung witha 
tenacity that would have been comforting 
to the soul of Mr. Ruskin, in hisabhorrence 
of the unpicturesge modern rail. And, 
though so many years have intervened since 
that sixty-mile journey in the roomy old 
traveling-carriage, how vividly are the 
little incidents of it impressed still upon 
my memory! Thesunshine sifting through 
an atmosphere of amber; the soft autumnal 
air redolent of the first subtle fragrance 
of decay; the wavering drop of bright 
leaves; the merry shout and song of the 
‘‘hands” binding and stacking corn; the 
whirr of the fast-departing birds; the wide 
stretches of ‘‘happy autumn fields” ;.the 
ripple of sparkling talk which my compan- 
ion kept up so animatedly for my entertajn- 
ment, for I was not very far out of my 
teens, and she “‘fair, fat, and forty”—all 
these come back upon me, as I write, with 
astrange sense of present réality. I can 
recall the very topics of talk, as we wound 
our way over long reaches of open country, 
across ‘‘ branches,” as we always call little 
creeks or streams in this part of the world, 
up hill and down, by meadows and weedy 
shallows. I remember the air and tone 
with which she pointed to the crimson 
leaves floating upon the narrow river on 
whose banks ourroadlay. ‘‘ Just watch 
them a little, those brilliant bits of color. 
See how their motion is impeded; then 
wholly stopped; then so hastened that they 
are swept under the current. Look how 
that bowlder has caught the spray of gum- 
leaves and arrests it, till the branch of hick- 
ory mingles up its yellow with the crimson. 
Then the eddy wrenches them apart, and 
sends eath on its way, to cross paths no 
more. Isn’t it like life?” And so, catch- 
ing inspiration for her talk from Nature’s 
manifold and beautiful suggestive he 
beguiled the hours, till, as the first 
gan to twinkle above us, we stopped ata 
famous country inn, whose reputation for 
an almost English delightsomeness, such as 
we associate with the rural hostelry of the 
early poets, extended through all the region 
about. ‘‘Our little river gives us some- 
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and the “Quarters,” with the ends of « 
yellow-and-crimson turban floating behind 
her, as, with a sort of shriek, she ap- 
proached us. 

“ Laws-a-massy!” she cried out, breath- 
lessly, “ef ’tain’t Miss Fanny, her live 
se’f! an’ Uncle Soph! an’—accordin’! dar’s 
my young ’un! Bress de Lord, Miss Fanny!” 
And, mounting the carriage-steps, almost 
before Uncle Soph had stopped his horses, 
she thrust her brawny black arm into the 
window and grasped Mrs. Robeson’s two 
hands with a fervid joy, the tears stream- 
ing over her face amidst her laughter. By 
this time Dicie had swung herself to the 
ground, and her mother had manifested her 
joy at seeing her—not by embraces and 
kisses, for I never saw a Negro woman kiss 
her baby even—but by jerks and twirls 
and half-boxings of the ears, thrusting her 
from her, to mark her growth, and snatch- 
ing her back again. Dicie’s favorite explo- 
sive came to her aid, the curious one which 
her mistress had never been able to break 
her of using. 

“"*Strosity, Mammy, but I’se glad to see 
yo’ ’gin! I ’spect yo’d grown heap older ’n’ 
grayer; but yo’ hain’t, Mammy. Yo’ tur- 
ban’s jes’ as red as ebba!” 

And, with exclamations and inquiries, 
Maum Hepsie was allowed to “‘ tote” Dicie 
off to ‘‘de Quawtahs,” to see ‘‘Daddy Job.” 


Il. 
Mrs. Robeson had been telling me a great 
deal about Valeham as we pursued our 
journey together; and, as it was a place of 
manifest importance in her eyes, as well as 
somewhat celebrated in an early period of 
our colonial history, having at one time re- 
ceived a titled royal governor as a guest for 
half a year, I watched eagerly for a sight 
of the ancient mansion as we rounded the 
broad gravel sweep. It was one of those 
characteristic ones, seen nowhere, I believe, 
in this country, out of “Old Virginia. 
(And by “‘ Old Virginia” I always mean 
that portion of the state only which lies 
east of the dividing mountains of the Blue 
Ridge.) The estate was an immense one, 
and its acres had never been curtailed, by 
sale or otherwise, having belonged to the 
same family since the first grant of the 


: land to her liege subject, Col. Coleman, by 


Queen Anne, in the early days of the eigh- 


. P teenth century. One of the first things 


that arrested my attention, as I alighted 
from the carriage, was the stone-carved fam, 
fly Scutcheon over the broad door of the 
hall, beneath which I read: “ A. D. 1709.” 
The.honse.was a long, rambling ope, the 
centet bujlt of English brieks, imported for 


thing better even than argosies of autumn } the purpose, as one often finds is the case 


leaves,” I said, at supper, as I sent my 
plate for a second supply of fresh fish, 


with the antique mansions of the Old Do- 
minion. Wings of wood had been added 


dressed with a deliciousness, I verily be- 4at a later date and a wide verandah ran 


broad-mouthed, stone-flagged kitehen- 
hearth. 

The next morning found uson our way 
at an early hour; for Uncle Soph had. no 
idea of overdriving bis sleek, fat bays, and 
meant to make.the day.as.long as he could, 
by being on the road before the frost had 
melted from the fence-rails. linger not 
over the journey, which was an enchant- 
ment, through the continued influence of 
air, light, color that would have thrilled 
Titian’s soul, fragrance, and al] out-door 
melody.. Even Dicie’s obtuse sense of 
beauty was roused, and again and again 
would she thrust her merry black face 
through the front window of the carriage, 
to direct her mistress’s attention to some 
new object of delight. 

Just asthe sun was dipping below the 
line of steely-blue horizon, Dicie’s head 
once more. appearéd. 

‘Hi, Mistis! Ef I don’t see the chim- 
bleys ob Walebam, I does!” And,as Mrs. , 
Robeson leaned. forward eagerly, to catch 
asightofthem. “De Quawtahs! de Quaw- 
tahs!” we heard Dicie exclaim; and she 
pointed to aslong row of detached 
separated from the wide park-like, fa 
that surrounded the dwelling-house ia a 
little belt of forest trees. ‘‘Doesn’t dey 
know we comin’?” 


|e =; ratte i fan tell ra 


along a part of thefront. This universal 
appendage of a Virginia mansion was at 
— twenty feet wide and seventy long, 
the qut-door drawipg-room of the 

part 9 bay May till October. Tt was fur- 
boron Borne bamboo sofas and chairs, and 
light tables, and all appliances for easy 
comfort. The modernized library windows 
opened to the floor upon it, and here,.all 
the.summer through, the slight nine-o’clock 
tea was served, on as many little Chinese 
tea-tables as sufficed to supply each guest 
with one. A great lawn, which, with its 
forty acres, almost deserved the name of a 
park, enclosed the house on all sides, filled 
with ancient oaks and hickories, under 
which the primitive inhabitants had dis- 
ported themselves. These were kept care- 
fully trimmed, and no shrubbery was al- 
lowed to interfere with theirleafy grandeur. 
The household were all assembled on the 
steps to greet us before we had more than 
half driven round the circular carriage- 
way, for Maum Hepsie had hurried off a 
messenger from the Quarters to announce 
éur coming. There stood the mother of 
my friend, the head of the Coleman house 
—‘‘ Ole Miss,” asshe was invariably called 
by every servant on the estate—with her 
old-fashioned silk dress and dainty laces, 
looking for all the world like one of Sir 
Peter Lely’s pictures of her ancestors, that 
lined the walls of the spacious hall. Be 
hind her came her son, the cordial, hearty 


€ who had just laid down pis pipe. 
ett oes Sa eect as rey hurry 








forth to greet us; and jostling ‘‘ Mr. 
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Ralph” came his two sisters—one of them 
a lovely young girl, the other a delicate- 
faced widow in weeds; and last, but not 
least in importance in the household, the 
widow’s daughter, the little golden-haired 
Agatha, with her long curls flung back 
from features beautiful enough to have been 
a “study” for one of Correggio’s angels. 
I was no stranger to any of them, as I had 
met them at various times, when they had 
paid visits to Mrs. Robeson, and I was 
received with a welcome scarcely less warm 
than the one accorded to her. 


Agatha, or, as she was called by every 
one in the household, from the old grand- 
mamma down to the toddling ‘‘ young 
uns,” running in their tow shirts and aprons 
about the premises, ‘‘ Little Missy,” took 
instant possession of me, and soon guided 
me to my chamber, quite setting aside, in 
her desire to be of use to me, thé services 
of the maid, who stood courtesying at the 
room-door. I found a bright fire in the 
great hearth; for the lightest excuse is 
always seized in these old country houses 
for kindling a blaze. I have known dwell- 
ings where fires were lit in the dressing- 
rooms morning and evening the whole 
year round. 

As I sat before the glowing coals, I 
seemed suddenly to have been transported 
to some ancient place across the seas, it 
was so little like anything my young eyes 
had seen. High-pitched ceilings; walls 
wainscotted half way up; old portraits, grim 
with age; and, instead of a modern man- 
telpiece, two large brackets over the deep, 
wide chimney-place, supporting two very 
antique-looking busts, stained with time. 
A square of bright carpet filled the center 
of the room, and the brilliantly-waxed floor, 
that shone like a mahogany dining-table, 
was everywhere else bare. The spindle- 
legged furniture was old enough to have 
delighted the soul of a bric-d-brac hunter 
of antique styles, The bed especially in- 
terested me, for it was ascended by a little 
flight of movable steps, soft with old em- 
broidery. The straight-backed chairs were 
black as ebony and were covered with 
tapestry wrought by hands long moldered 
to dust. The chests of drawers had pol- 
ished brass handles, and the doors had 
similar ones, large enough to thrust the 
hand of a giant through, and kept shining 
as bright as gold, by reason of incessant 
rubbing. 

Little Missy observed me gazing about 
with inquiring eyes, and anticipated any 
questions on my part. 

“*Do you like old things, Cousin Rettie? 
We've got lots. -Grandmamma adores 'em.” 
(I was no relation whatever to Little 
Missy; but itis one of the pretty customs 
of Old Virginia to give that convenient 
designation to familiar friends of the 
family.) 

“*Now those door-handles. Why, some- 
times when Aunt Helen says she wishes we 
had knobs, like other folks, that wouldn’t 
need so much scouring, you just ought to 
see how proud Grandmamma holds up her 
head, and stops her knitting, and says: 
‘Helen, I’m ashamed of you! Where did 
you pick up some of these vulgar modern 
notions of yours? You ought to be a better 
Coleman than that. Why, those door- 
handles were bought for this house, in 
London, in 1709 [Oh! Cousin Rettie, you 
can’t think how many times I’ve heard her 
tell that], and I'd scorn to exchange them 
for knobs made of silver. They are part 
of our patent of nobility.” She'll tell you 
this. See if she don’t.” 


The lovely little chatterer went on with 
her gossip about the old house and the old 
pictures, and I was only too pleased to sit 
quiet and listen. 

“‘That’s Lady Anne in the corner, with 
the deep ruff,” she continued, pointing to a 
dark picture. ‘‘ There’s such a funny story 
about her. Grandmamma'll tell you. I’m 
called after her, only they give me-her 
sgcond name, And that’s her husband, Sir 
John, over there, who was at the Battle of 
Blenheim. You'll hear of him, that you 
will, before you're been here three days. I 
don’t know where Blenheim was, nor what 
they fought about. Was it in ‘ Old Colony 
times?’ Them's what Grandmamma talks 
somuch about.” ¥ 

Little Missy's gossip was interrupted 
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with the inquiry if I would have my,tea 
‘at my own fireside, so free and easy and 
hospitable used this antique-flavored planta- 
tion life to be. 

**Oh, no!” broke in Little Missy. ‘Come 
down to the verandah. Uncle Rafe’ll have 
his tea out there, if nobody else does. He 
loves to have the library windows all 
open and have a great blazing hickory fire, 
so the light and heat can stream out across 
the verandah. Why, I’ve seen him have 
his little table out there when the snow- 
flakes were flying. He says the big library 
fire warms the verandah, and it does.” 

So, letting the pretty little thing talk on, 
I descended with her, and found, as she 
had said, that the tong windows were open 
to the floor, and half the family party was 
without, with their tea equipments before 
them, although there was a crisp frostiness 
in the air. : 

“Dear Grandmamma !” cried Little 
Missy, as soon as the tea-things were re- 
moved, ‘‘tell Cousin Rettie about Lady 
Anne Agatha Dudley. That’s one of our 
great greats, you know (turning to me), 
who I showed you up-stairs.” 

“Reach down Sir Bernard Burke's 
“Peerage,” my dear, and read her all about 
the Dudleys,” said the precise old lady, 
laying down her knitting, with the evident 
intention of enjoying the tale of the geneal- 
ogies, as if she had not heard it and told it 
a thousand times. 

Little Missy hastened to do as she was 
bidden, saying, in an arch stage-whisper, as 
she passed me, on her way to the shelves: 

“Do you know, Cousin Rettie, that my 
tortoise-shell tabby, ‘ Joe,’ has a pedigree— 
a family ‘tree’? Hasn’t she, Aunt Helen? 
Grandmamma believes in good blood, even 
for cats. She says she’d rather have ‘a cat 
of a good kind than a good cat.’ I'll read 
you Joe’s pedigree some day.” 

**Bless me!” cried Helen Coleman, as 
she saw Little Missy lug the big volume 
from the shelf. ‘‘ Mamma hasn’t got you 
on that track already? Please let her 
forego the ‘Peerage’ to-night, Mamma. 
She has traveled forty miles to-day, and 
she and Fanny are both tired out.” 

‘So they are,” said the kind old lady, 
apologetically. ‘‘ Ralph, ring the bell for 
prayers, and let us all go early to bed.” 

It is, evidently, one of the standing jokes 
of the family to chaff the grandmamma 
about her genealogies. 


Ill. 


Days of delightful drives and walks to 
points of interest, dinings with ten-mile-off 
neighbors, horseback rides with ‘* Uncle 
Ralph” and Little Missy to the four-mile 
distant post-office, and scores of pleasant 
occupations filled up the days at Valeham, 
and the last Sunday had come before I 
realized that our visit was drawing to a 
close. There had been no service on the 
one other Sunday we had been there at the 
parish church, so, when Little Missy came 
up to ask me if I would like to go on 
“Lady Anne” to church, along - with 
“*Uncle Ralph,” I eagerly accepted the in- 
vitation, in preference to going in the old 
family coach. 

I recall with asad sweetness the merry 
batchelor talk of my genial companion; 
the glad interruptions of Liftle Missy, who 
rode her pony, ‘‘ Sir John,” at my side, as 
she pointed out to me the bright pink to- 
bacco blossoms, or the thickly-laden haws, 
or the squirrels running along the rail- 
fences. The air was full of the pungent 
fragrance of the pine forests, through 
which our road lay, and the delays occa- 
sioned by the stopping of the carriage in 
front_of us, in order to have the number- 
less plantation-gates opened for our pas- 
sage, which service the little foetman be- 
hind was always carried along to perform, 
were a delight tome. As we came in sight 
of the venerable stone church, built in 
Colonial times, a pretty and novel sight 
presented itself to my town-bred eyes. 
Carriages were drawn up everywhere, 
round the ancient enclosure, with their 
lazy drivers lounging on the old-fashioned, 
high-seated boxes. Groups of servants sat 
about on the outside of the ring of white 
gentlemen, who, with whip in hand, top- 
boots, and long buckskin gauntlets, gos- 
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The service at St. Geonge’s was-not tedious, 
and as soom as it wasover the female por- 
tion of the congregation turned to each 
other with warm, neighborly greetings, 
such as one does not meet with elsewhere 
often. Invitations were lavished upon us 
on all sides to go home to dinner. All 
Old Virginians adhere (or did at the time 
of which I write) to the English custom of 
late dinners. Five o’clock was the plant- 
er’s hour everywhere, and a fine Sunday 
dinner was the rule on all the large plant- 
ations. No scruples seemed to disturb 
the minds of these easy livers, and to 
bring companies of half a dozen home to 
dine from church was not anything to mar 
the equanimity of any good housekeeper. 

On this occasion, however, we declined 
all the hospitalities so urgently pressed 
upon us, and only brought a couple of 
gentlemen —neighboring planters — back 
with us. 

Luncheon was spread when we reached 
Valeham; for this is another universal cus- 
tom, brought from the Old Country, gen- 
erations ago, and one rendered necessary 
by the late hour for dining. As soon as it 
was partaken of, the ladies scattered to 
their rooms, leaving Uncle Ralph and his 
friends to smoke their long pipes, which 
one of the ‘‘ boys” was summoned to light, 
by bringing (according to a plantation insti- 


tution more than a hundred years old)‘ 


alive coal between the tongs, taken that 
instant from the kitchen-fire. 


I had settled myself for a quiet hour of 
reading, having found a quaint old book of 
devotion in the library, when I heard a 
light tap at my door, followed immediately 
by the appearance of Little Missy. 

“Cousin Rettie,” she degan, ‘‘ Mamma 
always has a Bible-reading every Sunday 
afternoon down in my Mammy’s cabin; but 
she is not well enough for it to-day, and so 
she has chosen the chapter and read it over 
with me, and I’m going to take her place. 
I often do, when she’s sick. Wouldn't you 
like to go with me?” 

I was only too glad of the invitation, and 
went down with my little companion to the 
pantry, to lay in a stock of delicacies for 
old Uncle Job, her Mammy’s husband, who 
was largely confined to his chair by the 
Negro’s bane—the rheumatism. A cupful 
of toasted coffee, a pat of butter, a dozen 
or 80 lumps of loaf-sugar, and a few del- 
icate rolls were soon put into the little 
basket. 

“Uncle Job can always listen better, 
Mammy says, when he knows there’s some 
good eatin’s for his body, as well as his 
soul; and he says a strong mug of coffee 
Sunday nights helps him to ‘gest-de Testa- 
ment’—you know they always call it so— 
‘heap better dan Maum Hepsie’s tea.” So I 
never forget to carry him some.” 

We soon reached Maum Hepsie’s door, 
about which a crowd of youngsters were 
gathered. 

‘*Come in, my chile,” the old woman 
cried, ‘‘shooing” to right and left 
the black children, and, rushing forth, she 
embraced Little Missy, imprinting a loud 
kiss on her peachy cheek, which had been 
turned toward her for the salute. Maum 
Hepsie had received this foster-daughter 
into her arms at her birth, and had only of 
late ceased to act in the capacity of nurse 
(or mammy) to her; and the warmest affec- 
tion existed between them, Maum Hepsie 
never hesitating to say that she ‘‘love Dicic 
and Jake well ‘nuff, but dey’s no chaunce to 
Little Missy.” 

‘Sit down, honey. We’se all ready foh 
yo’. Hat’h swep’, piccininies’s face wash 
clean, Uncle Job in his big cheer, de gals 
wid dey new coats on, an’ de boys wid dey 
pockits empty of chinquipins. See! dare’s 
de pile on de table. 
hab ’em chippin’ like so many squarels w’en 
yo’se readin’ de Testament? I reckons 
not.” And all the-while she was pouring 
forth her talk she was knocking one and 
another “‘ little un” out of her way, setting 
forth chairs for Little Missy and. me, dust- 
ing them over and over with herapron, and 
settling @ rickety pine stand for the reader. 
‘‘Dis Miss Rettie?” she asked, courtesy- 
ing low before-me. ““I’se heerd of. her. 
Diciesay she one, of her ‘quaintance, may 
off to Migs & house.” 5. 

- Dicie echoed from her comer, ameang ‘de 


gals,” “So she be,” and Macle Job, being 


Tink I’se gwine to 
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introduced, made a fruitless attempt. to 
rise from his chair, mumbling apologies 
about ‘‘ rheumatis ferin’ wid his manners.” 

Things came to order after a little desul- 
tory talk. The cabin filled up, and by 
the time Little Missy had found her place 
she had ap audience of twenty-five. or 
thirty of the plantation servants, ranging 
from old grizzle-headed Uncle Job to the 
crowing babies that crawled about the 
cabin-floor; while I sat withdrawn a little, 
an interested looker-on upon a scene which, 
owing to my town life, was novel to me, 
though common enough on all the large 
plantations. : 

Iv. 

With calm self-possession the little reader 
faced her dark-browed listeners. She was 
only about nine years old; but Southern 
children assume from their babyhood an 
air of command, perhaps not good for 
them, toward the people who are too apt 
to spoil them by always yielding to them. 
Not that Little Missy was imperious in the 
faintest degree; but she had a quiet poise 
and self-assertion in the presence of all the 
eyes fastened upon her that would hardly 
have been possible toa child brought up 
under other circumstances. 

“‘ Now, I’m going to read you the story 
of the Prodigal Son,” she began. ‘‘ Mamma 
chose it for me.” 

‘Dat de runaway I’se heerd about?” 
asked Uncle Job, putting his hand behind 
his ear and giving his big chair a hitch, to 
get nearer the table. 

Little Missy explained in her pretty, 
childish way, and then went on with the 
beautiful parable, reading slowly and with 
pauses, made necessary by the running com- 
ment kept up by one and another of her 
auditors, which she had her Mother’s direc- 
tion, as well as example, not to repress. 
As she stooped over the page, her long gold- 
en hair dropped over her eyes, and Maum 
Hepsie, with her old privilege, caught back 
the curls, half whispering, ‘‘ A’nt dey love- 
ly?” and receiving answers from the 
‘*gals” behind her: “I'd like to curl’em.” 
‘* Dey’s reel goold.” Occasionally I would 
catch whispers not meant to be heard: 
‘‘La, Sukey! Look at de lace roun’ her 
t’roat. Like de fros’ on de fence dis morn- 
in.’ Ain’t it?” ‘* Ain’t Little Missy’s han’s 
white?” and many similar remarks and in- 
terrogatories; but the reading went on, un 
disturbed, all the same: 

‘‘ And not many days after, the younger 
son gathered all together and took his jour- 
ney into a far country, and there wasted 
his substance with riotous living.” 

‘“‘Sakes! Wa'n’t he had?” confmented 
Jake, who sat at Little Missy’s feet, his tow 
trowsers rolled to his knees, round which 
his hands were clasped, and his big eyes 
fixed on her face with a rapt attention: 
‘Jes’ tink o’ Mas’ Rafe sarvin’ Ole Miss 
so!” 

‘* And when he had spent all, there arose 
a mighty famine in the land; and he began 
to be in want.” 

‘Jes’ so!” broke in Uncle Job. “One 
ob dem rollickin’, fox-huuvtin’, horse-racin’ 
kind! Go t’roo his sheer ob de Qle 
Mastah’s estate soon nuff.” 

The reading proceeded till Bob, who sat 
next to Jake, interrupted it with a wonder- 
ing question: 

“‘De young white Mastah? He feed de 
hogs "long wid de corn-field han’s?” 

A short explanation ensued before the 
next verse was read. But when the husks 
were spoken of, Jake’s marvel was irrepres- 
sible. 

‘‘Eat shucks! He war bad off! Reckon 
he done hankered, den, a’ter de bacon and 
greens at de ole plantation!” 

«* And when he came to himself ”— 

‘‘He hab ‘nuff of hisse’f,” interpolated 
Bob. 

‘“Yo’ shet up, Bob,” said Maum Hepsie, 
shaking her finger at the grinning young 
fellow. ‘‘ We’se got ‘nuff of yo’.” 

‘But w’at’s dat mean, Little Missy?” 
asked one of the big ‘‘ gals.” 

«Tt means that his conscience was com- 
ing back to him. Is’n’t that ft, Cousin 
Rettie?” 


‘‘ Dat hit,” sighed Uncle Job. ‘‘I’se felt 


$0,.many time.” 


The. verse. %as; hardly through before 
Jake began to chuckle, hi der his 
‘breath, oa if he was only eloud : 
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“Yah! yah! He done got tired o’ corn- 
field hoe-cake. He want white chippen- 
loaf ag’in, he do. Yah! yah!” 

The steady, sweet young voice wound on 
through all the talk: 

**I will arise and go to my father, and will 
say unto him: Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven and before thee,and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son. Make me as 
one of thy hired servants.” 

“Good forhim!” exclaimed Bob, slapping 
his bare leg. He war willin’ to eat dirt-pie, 
w'en he say dat. Work wid hirelin’s! 
Worse nor hoein’ ‘long wid de plantation 
han’s.” 

When little Missy had finished the verse 
in which the father is spoken of as seeing 
his son a*great way off, Maum Hepsie 
threw her check-apron over her head, half 
sobbing: ‘‘ Po’ ole Mastah! He done be’n 
watchin’ on de upper poach. He b’lieved 
de boy’d come home, so he be de first to 
see him.” 

**And the sou said unto him: Father, I 
have sinned against Heaven and in thy 
sight, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son.” 

** Dat dere?” inquired Uncle Job, leaning 
forward eagerly and peering into the 
tender blue eyes 

“Yes, here it is, Uncle Job. Just asI 
have read it.” And slowly and reverently 
she went over it again ° 

**Well—well—"” wnsed the old man, 
throwing himself back in his chair. ‘‘ Ef 
Scriptur’ ain't cu'rus! Why I’se done say 
dat to misse’f many time!” 

‘*That’s what we've all gof to say to our- 
selves,” replied Little Missy; ‘‘for we're 
all sinners. I say that too.” 

‘‘ Holy "Posselt” breathed out Jake, giv- 
ing Bob a jerk by the coat-collar. ‘‘ Does 
yo’ hear dat? Ef she sinnah, wher’s me ’n’ 
yo’, Bob?” Then, opening wider his big 
eyes, he looked curiously up into the bright, 
beautiful face above him. 

** Yo’ ain’t got no sin. Yo'se soul's white, 
like yo’ face, Little Missy.” 

‘‘Hush! Jake,” said she, reprovingly. 
**T’ve got plenty of sins to repent of, that 
you don’t know anything about; Grand- 
mamma’d tell you different.” And, reading 
to the end of the twenty-fourth verse, where 
her mother had directed her to stop, she 
closed the book. 

‘Ring on his han’ an’ shoe un his feet,” 
repeated Jake. ‘‘ Holy ’Possel! didn’t dey 
hab jolly time dat night down to de Ole 
Plantation? ‘Dancin’, yo’ see; an’ ov 
course, banjo and bones!” 

** Better 'n shucks,” suggested Bob. 

** And now let us have a hymn,” said the 
little teacher, looking round upon the 
‘“‘gals,” in the corner. ‘‘ Silvy, start the 
wine ‘What a Meeting.’ You all know 
that.” 

Before the girl named had summoned 
up her courage, Dicie shrilled forth the 
first line, in her clear, piping voice, and 
all joined in with that unction peculiar 
to the Southern Negro when the devotion- 
al feelings are roused. Here is the hymna 
they sang: 

“Whata meeting, what a meeting that will be! 
~ Whata meeting that will be! 


When, from sin and sorrow free, 
We shall al) meet around God's white throne. 


“ King Jeans and King Jesus will be there— 
King Jesus will be there, 
And a crown of glory wear, 
And we'll all meet around God's white throne. 


“The Aposties, thé Aposties will be there, 
The Aposties will be there, 
And a crown of glory wear, 
And we'll all meet around God's white throne. 


* All Christians and all Christians will be there, 
All Christians will be there, 
4nd a crown of glory wear, 

And we'll all meet around God's white throne. 


“TI too and I too will be there, 
I too will be there, 
If I'm faithful unto prayer, 
And we'll all meet around God's white throne. 


“ What a meeting, what a meeting that will be 
What a meeting that will be, 
When the saints in Heaven we see 
And we'll all meet around God's white throne!” 
As the pathetic air to which these words 
are always sung alternately swelled and 
died away, I felt my whole nature moved 
by the scene before me. There sat the 
lovely child in the center of the dusky 
crowd, her elbows leaned upon the table 
and her hands supporting her head, while 
her eyes were lifted with a radiant expres. 
sion, and glints of the westering sunshine 
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nimbus they made about her, she seemed 
almost angelic. Near her Maum Hepsie 
swayed back and forth, gazing on her foster- 
child with ineffable fondness, and suppress- 
ing now and then a smothered “Glory! 
glory!” Uncle Jobraised his grizzled head, 
with a far-away look in his old eyes; and 
the younger portion of the group forgot to 
nudge each other or smile at the pranks of 
the creeping babies, quite borne out of 
themselves by the rich stream of over- 
mastering melody. I swallowed a great 
sob, and had only time to dash away the 
tears I felt gathering over my eyes, when 
tiny hand was slipped into mine, and, 
bidding good-evening tothe circle, I walked 
back with my young companion across the 
shadowed lawn, murmuringover and over 
to myself: ‘‘And a little child shall lead 
them.” 

Lexinoton, Va. 





MY POLLY. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 

My Polly wearsa gay, green sult, 
Picked out with scarlet red, 

And a ‘‘bang’”’ of bright blue feathers 
Adorns his yellow head. 





My Polly is a bachelor, 

And owns a house, what’s more, 
With glossy bamboo perches 

And a neatly sanded floor. 


He lives alone, with none to fret 
Or cross his lonely will, 

And all day long a stream of words 
Flows from his yellow bill. 


And when he takes his weekly bath, 
He opens wide his wings, 

And chuckle in the splashing rain, 
And shrieks and laughs and sings. 


We often wonder what he means 
By certain tones and looks, 

As wise as old philosophers 
Who spend their days with books. 


And then again we half believe 
His cleverness a cheat; 

Like echoes, understanding not 
The words which they repeat. 


If he could fly away to where 
The other Pollies be, 

Do you suppose he would stand up 
On some tall tropic tree 


And preach and lecture and harangue 
To all his next of kin, 

In the correct, clear English speech 
He is so fluent in? 


I am afraid ’twould not be so; 
And he, forgetting all 

His eloquent fine sentences, 
Would simply shriek and squall, 


And use his beak and be as rude 
As untaught Pollies be. 
Still, if he ever bas the chance, 
May I be there to see ! 
Newrorr, R. 1. 





WHAT HAPPENED THAT AFTER- 
NOON. 


BY ELLA A. DRINKWATER. 





Lypra GAYLORD was sitting on the stoop 
one warm spring afternoon, leaning back 
against the front door, with her knees drawn 
up to form a resting-place for the paper- 
covered book that she was reading. Sud- 
denly one of the front blinds was thrown 
open, and an excited voice called: 

‘* Lydia! Lydia! Do stop that noise in the 
back yard.” 

‘* Yes, m’m,” replied Lydia, without rais- 
ing her eyes. 

** Lydia!” screamed the voice. ‘Do you 
know that I am writing your father’s letter? 
Go instantly and tell those boys to leave 
the yard, and not come within a mile of the 
house until I finish my letter.” 

‘* Yes, m’m,” Lydia answered aguin, rising 
reluctantly, to walk slowly around the 
house, keeping her eyes upon her book. 

Three boys were sitting on the grass-plot, 
playing mumble-peg—rosy Hal, delicate 
little Twist, and their neighbor, the dark- 
skinned Hypolite. 

**Lydia!” “ Lyddy!” and “‘ Miss Lydia!” 
greeted her in three different keys. 

‘*Hush! hush!” she returned, holding up 
ber finger. ‘Don’t you remember that 
Mother is writing her letter ?” 

“We are as still as the rats,” asserted 





played over her face and hair, till, with the 


speaking in the language of the deaf and 
dumb.” 

‘* But you must all go out of the yard, 
and stay,” said Lydia, resolutely. ‘‘ Mother 
is as nervous as possible now.” 

With some grumbling, the boys scrambled 
to their feet, and ran noisily out of the back 
gate. But, with bis hand on the latch, 
Hypolite turned and inquired, seriously: 
**Is it often, Miss Lydia, tliat your mother 
writes the letter?” 

But Lydia’s eyes were again fastened on 
her book. Seating herself against the 
door, she drew herself up into her favorite 
position, and became absorbed in the for- 
tunes of ‘‘ Timid Lucy.” Her blue silk net 
slipped off her head, and the breeze tossed 
her light hair about her face. With a 
scowl of annoyance, she shook it back, with- 
out looking up. A bird on the maple 
branch above her head poured forth its 
soul in song; but her ears were deaf to all 
the melody. Forgetful of consequences, 
the boys rushed around the corner of. the 
house and disappeared in the cellar, with a 
horrible yell; but Lydia did not stir. Very 
unexpectedly the characters in her book 
became strangely confused, stars danced 
before her eyes, and she became conscious 
that her mother had opened the door be- 
hind her, and she had fallen backward on 
the cold oil-cloth. 

** Didn’t you promise to keep those boys 
quiet?” her mother asked, sharply, as she 
stooped to pick up ‘Timid Lucy.’ You 
know as well as I do that the mail goes out 
at six o'clock, and if my letter is not ready 
your father will not haveit when he arrives 
at Shields, and I don’t know what he will 
think is the matter. It will make him 
down sick, I’ve no doubt. I couldn’t find 
my glasses, and then I had to look for a 
good pen, and I have nothing written ex- 
cepting the date and ‘my dear Hus.’ Did 
you tell the boys I shall not speak to their 
father about getting them a Shetland pony 
unless they let me write in peace?” 

* T'll tell them,” said Lydia, rubbing the 
back of her head. ‘‘If you'll let me have 
my book, I'll keep them stiller than poor 
Hypolite’s rats.” 

**No, you shan’t read a word. Not a 
word shall you read till my letter is 
finished. Go into the cellar and send those 
boys into the street.” 

Mrs. Gaylord returned to the sitting-room, 
to write ‘‘ band,” and Lydia followed the 
boysinto the cellar. Hal and Hypolite were 
feeding twenty-one rabbits with cabbage- 
leaves, and Twist was dropping bread- 
crumbs into a large tub of water, contain- 
ing seven turtles, of various sizes. 

“Now, boys, you’ve lost your pony,” 
severely announced Lydia, stepping into 
the midst of their menagerie. 

‘Oh! have we?” howled Twist, instant- 
ly dissolved in tears. ‘‘ Have we truly, 
truly lost it?” 

**Yes, you have, unless you go away 
from the house and stay until Mother's 
letter is finished,” answered Lydia, relent- 
ingly. 

“*T forgot all about the letter,” declared 
Hal; ‘‘but I'll stay away forever and ever 
this time.” 

‘‘And I'll cross the throat of me if I do 
not keep them away,” added Hypolite, 
drawing the first finger of his right hand 
across his throat. 

“Take your turtles out of that water 
first, Twist,” advised Hal. ‘‘ They are box 
turtles, and can’t live in the water. We 
found them in the dry woods, and we must 

keep them in the same kind of place as 
near as possible. So here goes,” tipping 
the tub over and throwing the turtles vio- 
lently onto the floor. 

“*Tydia!” shrieked their mother’s voice, 
from the top of the inside cellar stairs. 
“Send those boys out, or your father’s 
l tt ” 

The rabbits were nibbling their leaves, 
the turtles were cautiously opening their 
shells, but there was not a boy within hear- 
ing. So Lydia laughed at their sudden 
flight, and returned to her station on the 
stoop. It was hard for her to give up ber 
book before she knew whether Lucy had 
really been exposed to the small-pox; but 
then she could think the story all over, 
and it was delightful to know that what 
the had reed could never be taken from 





Hypolite. “We have been doing all the 
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not write letters like other people, and 
whether she made such an ado and in. 
formed all the neighbors when she used to 
write to him before they were married. 
The village street was unusually quiet 
this afternoon, and it was over an hour be- 
fore the stillness was broken by a square- 
faced young Dutchman, who passed the 
gate, with a spade over bis shoulder, the 
mold clinging to his heavy boots, and a 
joyous feeling in his heart, that expressed 
itself in a song that sounded to Lydia like: 
* Aloof baloon ! 

Gay dividay smare, 

Biddy-biddy-boom ! 

Biddy -biddy-boom !” 
Instantly the front blind was thrown 
open. 
“* Have those boys—” 
** He has passed by, Mother,” said Lydia, 
rousing herself from her reverie. 
“I’m nearly through,” continued Mrs, 
Gaylord, leaning forward, with her glasses 
on her forehead, her penholder in her 
mouth, and ink on her fingers, ‘‘and you 
must take the letter right to the store.” 
**Can’t Hal go?” coaxed Lydia. ‘‘ There 
are new people at the store, andI hate to 
**Hal might lose the letter or forget it. 
You must go. Comb your hair and put on 
a white apron, and I'll have it ready by 
that time. I have been so flustered by the 
boys’ actions that I have only written one 


“Til call for Nannie to go with me, 
then,” said Lydia, brightening. 

‘* No such thing!” hastily interposed her 
mother. ‘‘ She lives out of your way, and 
you might be late for the mail.” 

‘* But it doesn’t go out for an hour and a 
half,” urged Lydia. 

“I don’t care if it doesn’t go out for 
twenty hours! Go and get ready, and be 
sure to buy two heads of lettuce for tea.” 
With much hesitation, Lydia set off with 
her letter; but at the corner she found 
Twist leaning against the pump, crying 
because the boys had run away from him 
and he did not dare to go home. 

“You may go to the post-office with 
me, Twistie,” consoled Lydia, stopping to 
tie his shoe. Whereupon Twist wiped his 
eyes and nose on his green gingham apron, 
and, taking her hand, trotted happily along 
by her side. 

They walked two blocks, past white houses 
with green blinds; then a longer distance 
across vacant lots, containing nothing but 
a pond full of hissing geese; and, after a 
searching glance up and down, they crossed 
the railroad track and entered the small 
store. A tall, sallow youth sat on the 
counter, near the box containing the mail- 
matter; but, at Lydia’s timid entrance, he 
slipped to the floor and stood erect, staring 
at her. She laid the letter on the counter, 
and beside it a silver quarter. The youth 
leisurely examined the direction, remark- 
ing, as he threw the letter into a drawer, 
**§o you write to foreign parts,” and, toss- 
ing her a copper as change, was turning 
away. 

‘*Have you—have you any lettuce?” 
asked Lydia, buskily. 

‘* Plenty of them,” he answered; briskly. 

**Will you please let me have two 
heads?” 

He regarded her curiously for an instant, 
and then opened a drawer and tore off two 
red three-cent stamps from a large sheet 
and tossed them to her with: ‘‘ Will that 


a 
a said lettuce,” distinctly answered 


Lydia, indignation overcoming her shy- 
ness. ‘‘I know what postage-stamps are.” 

The sallow face flushed a dark red 
and the veins in his forehead swelled, 
while he laughed loudly. ‘I thought.” 
he explained, catching his breath, 
“that you asked for letters. Two heads 
came the nearest to stamps of anything I 
know. Thought I was a cute one to guess. 
Hain’t got no lettuce. Thought it was too 
dear for folks to buy yet. Well, I de- 
clare——” 

But Lydia never learned the burden of 
his declaration, for she caught Twist’s hand 
and rushed out, with flashing eyes and her 
whole body burning with shame. 

“ Washe funning you, Liddy?” panted 
Twist, running to keep up with his sister's 
excited pace. 





her. She wondered why her mother could 





"Ves, the horrid creature!” answered 
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Lydia, angrily. 
Just as if I were # baby! How could he 
think—just as if I didn’t know what post- 
age stamps are! He’s the one to be 
ashamed. He made the mistake. Awful 
old fellow! I'll never go there again, to be 
insulted.” 

““There comes Nannie,” cried Twist. 
««Tell her about it, and she'll be mad too.” 

Nannie was on her way to the post-office. 
She had been to the baker's, and now 
carried a loaf of bread and a little tin pail 
of yeast. She flew toward Lydia, seem- 
ingly as delighted to meet her as if they 
had not walked to school together in the 
morning, sat together and played together 
through the day, and parted at the gate 
only two hours ago. 

‘Just think,” cried Lydia, venting all 
her anger and shame to this friend, who 
stood with her in everything. 


‘Hateful, ignorant, rude old fellow!” 
ejaculated Nannie, in tones that poured oil 














over Lydia’s wounded spirit. ‘‘It was all 
his fault, and I'd like to tell him so! Will 
you go back with me?” 


‘I'll never go there again,” said Lydia; 
“but we will wait here for you. I suppose 
he'll think you've come for stamps, too.” 

Nannie laughed, and skipped across the 
track and into the store. 

‘*He’s laughing yet,” she said, running 
back to them. ‘“‘ And only see! Here’sa 
letter and package from Sister May!” 

Nannie’s eager fingers first opened the 
package, and drew forth a bracelet of purple 
beads. 

‘*How lovely!” nei Lydia, as she 
examined the curiously-twisted knot that 
formed the clasp. ‘I thought the black 
one she made you was pretty; but this is 
handsomer.” 

“Suppose you wear it while I read my 
letter,” suggested Nannie, coughing away 
a laugh. 

With a thrill of pleasure, Lydia slipped 
the bracelet over her hand, while Nannie 
glanced hastily over her letter. 

“I thought so! It’s for you!” exclaimed 
Nannie, hugging her as closely as the loaf 
of bread and pail of yeast would allow. 
“I told her how much you liked mine, and 
she sends this to you, with her love.” 

“Mine!” repeated Lydia, flushing as 
hotly with pleasure as-she had flushed 
with shame. ‘‘ How good she is! And I 
have never seen her! Tell her I thank her 
with all my heart. I never was so sur- 
prised before! What wonderful things 
happen tome! Why do you suppose she 
thought of me?” 

‘* Because she knows how much we like 
each other,” returned Nannie. 

**Nobody can know how much we like 
each other,” vehemently declared Lydia. 
‘Don’t you suppose we should both die if 
we were separated ?” 

“Of course, we should,” assented Nan- 
nie. ‘“‘I don’t believe I should live a 
week.” 

Which comforting reflection was dis- 
pelled by a scantily-clad, long-haired, wild- 
eyed child clutching at their skirts. 

“See my kairls! See my kairls! See my 
kairls!” she screamed, passing her dirty 
hand over her head. 

“Olie Sammis, go away!” cried Nannie, 
impatiently freeing herself. ‘‘There is no 
more curl in your hair than there is in one 
of thése chestnut trees. You crazy little 
thing, what makes you behave so?” 

“See my kairls! See my kairls!” the 
child repeated until they were out of hear- 
ing. 

“She makes me shiver to look at her,” 
said Nannie. ‘“‘Do you suppose she is 
crazy?” 

** She got queer being in the boat so long, 
youknow. Her mother’s head has never 
been right since. They were fourteen days 
in an open boat on the ocean, and they had 
but a little water to drink. Mustn’t it be 
awful to be in a burning ship like that?” 

“‘I never knew that was why she acted 
so,” said Nannie, regretfully. ‘I’ve been 
real cross to her.” 

“But Father's safe,” cried Twist, hop- 
ping along on one foot beside them. 

“Of course, he is,” answered Lydia. 
** He is sailing along with a fair wind and 
all sails set this minute, and in a littlepver 
& week he will stop at Shields, and throw 
out his anchors, and pull down bis anils, 


a 
*¢ Call them heads, indeed! 
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and go ashore, and walk up to the post- 
office, and ask for a letter for Capt. John M. 
Gaylord, Ship ‘‘ Paragon”; and the clerk 
will hand Hfim the identical letter that we 
have all been raving over this afternoon.” 

‘And then he'll read about getting mea 
pony,” said Twist, delightedly. 

‘* Here comes Billy Judd,” cried Nannie. 
‘* Let us ask him to sing for us.” 

Little Billy shambled up to them, his 
nerveless hands trembling and his pale blue 
eyes full of tears. 

‘*Good ladies, kind ladies, please give 
me a penny?” he asked. ‘‘The b-b-boys 
knocked me down, and I w-w-wanted to 
buy a slate-pencil, and they t-t-took my 
penny away.” 

“Bing ‘I have a Father in the Promised 
Land,’ and I'll give you a penny,” said 
Lydia. 

Billy removed his cap, and his expres- 
sionless face grew almost pretty, while, 
with folded hands and upturned eyes, he 
sang the words, in a voice like the music of 
a harp. 

‘‘Here’s the penny,” said Lydia, hur- 
riedly, at the close of the hymn, for a 
crowd of men and boys had collected around 
them. 

‘Thank you, kind lady,” returned Billy, 
replacing hiscap. ‘‘ And I hope you will 
all meet me in the Promised Land, for 
Grandma says the next fit I have will take 
me there.” 

“Yah! Yes, there is better!” replied a 

corpulent old German, who had sauntered 
out of a bier saloon near them. 

‘Let’s hurry,” said Nannie, quickening 
her steps. ‘‘And can’t you come home to 
tea with me, Lydia. We are to have poor- 
man’s cakes for tea.” 

**No,” whined Twist. ‘‘I want her totell 
me stories about Father coming home, when 
I go to bed.” 

‘* Hal knows it all, and he will tell it real 
nicely,” said Lydia. 

‘There he is at the pump now, getting a 
pitcher of water,” said Nannie. ‘‘ You 
just run home with him, Twistie, and ask 
your mother if Lydia may come to tea with 
me. ” 

‘* Something’s happened,” screamed Hal, 
catching sight of them, as he turned from 
the pump with his full pitcher. ‘‘ Father's 
gothome! He came back in a steamer, and 
his ship’s lost in the middle of the ocean, 
and he'll never get the letter that Mother 
felt so awful about.” 

But Lydia was flying homeward, heed- 
less of Nannie and poor-man’s cakes. 
When she shyly entered the sitting-room, 
she found her mother setting the tea-table 
more quietly than she had ever done any- 
thing before; and her father walking about 
the room, with a careworn face, talking as 
fast as possible. 

‘Bless her! There she is!” he cried, 
catching Lydia in his arms and pricking 
her with his long beard when he kissed her. 
“‘And Twist, too! Bless the little white 
head, that I never expected to see again!” 

Almost doubting whether she were her- 
self ora girl ina book, Lydia ran hither 
and thither, obeying her mother’s gentle 
orders, until they sat down to tea, without 
the lettuce; and the clock struck six, and 
the afternoon, with all its happenings, was 
ended 


PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communteations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzcies.” Taz INDEPENDENT. New York.) 








A CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 


A cross of five diamonds. The corner dia- 
monds depend upon the central diamond for 
three letters on each of its sides. 

Central diamond. 1, a consonant; 2, to 
broach ; 3, fierce ; 4, a hole ; 5, a consonant. 

Upper right-hand diamond. 1, a consonant; 
2, to tear; 3, severe ; 4,to make test ; 5,a con- 


a ee 1, e consonant ; 
2, to make cool; 8, a drink ; 4,a woven text- 
nre ; 5, a consonant. 

Lower right-hand diamond. 1,8 consonant; 
2, to endeavor ; 8, drained ; 4, yea ; 5, a con- 
sonant. 

The lower left-hand diamond. 1, s conse 
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nant; 2, plaything for boys; 3, dressed accord- 

ing to dignity ; 4, a word of endearment ; 5, 

consouant. PoLLy, 
‘WINE-GLASS. 
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1, Victorious: 2, width; 8, deceptive; 4, 
without remainder; 5, real; 6, to squeeze; 
7, to endeavor; 8, a vowel; 9, a poem; 10, a 
voucher. 

The central word signifies a disguise. 
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1, a storehouse; 2, an Irish term; 8, @ 
claim; 4, to accuse falsely; 5, formal; 6, 
persons designated for a special work; 7. 
destruction; 8, a withdrawing; 9, dexter- 
ity; 10, frenzy. The diagonal is a painful 
disease. L. R. 


SQUARE AND CROSS. 
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Crose, perpendicular, one disabled ; horizon- 
tal, an Arabian; square, top, weariness; 
bottom, public recital ; right side, part of the 
twenty-four hours ; left eae agitation. 

Dory. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Cross Words.—1, sarcastic; 2, conception 
of thought; 3, to obtain; 4, upright; 5, s 
eity on the Missouri River; 6, not a whole; 
7, @ number; 8, after the style of a great 
philosopher; 9, a call; 10, a pilgrim; 11, 
relating to games of an old country; 12, a 
lover in one of Shakespeare’s plays; 138, a 
betrayer; 14, a woman’s name; 15, sover- 
eignty. 

‘The initials and finals are two names in a 
famous opera. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
ELEVEN-LETTER EntGMa.—Facetiously. 
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Harm and Garden. 


° 

The Agricultmral Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will muke this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specialty interested. 


RENOVATING OLD LANDS. 


NOTHING is more evident than that our 
lands, through all the older settled sections of 
the country, have been allowed to deteriorate 
through the methods employed in their man- 
agement since receiving them from the hands 
of Nature. So universally is this the rule that 
it is commonly supposed to be the necessary 
consequence accompanying agricultural opera- 
tions. 

There are worthy and notable exceptions fn 
the practice of some good farmers, who, 
through the proper management of their lands, 
have not only restored the fertility lost through 
the shiftlessness of former occupants, but have 
obtained results averaging higher taan the 
same lands had ever before produced. Such I 
presume to be the case with many English 
farmers who within the past fifty years have 
succeeded in obtaining double the yield from 
their acres that the same lands had given for 
centuries preceding. As I understand it, this 
improvement is in the maim due to green-ma- 
nuring, to the growing of clover and turnips. 

I believe the enriching qualities of clover to 
be largely due to the shading of-the sof? and 
the mulching afforded by the dense foliage of 
the clover-tops, I am sustained in this opinion 
or theory by the experience of many practical 
and intelligent farmers. So, also, I believe 
that to the heavy growth of turnips is largely 
due their renovating effect, connected with the 
fact that, in British husbandry, they are fed 
out where grown, thus restoring to the soil a 
large share of {ts productions. This, apparent- 
ly, has always been Nature’s favorite plan of 
making soils through the long ages past, even 
from the time when the rude face of earth ap- 
peared above the waters at the creation, down 
to the time when man took it in its native rich- 
ness. Man, however, by a course of manage- 
ment quite the contrary to that of Nature, robs 
the soil of its elements of fertility, restoring 
but little; and sooner or later reducing his 
land to such a degree of barrenness as must 
render both the cultivator and his broad acres 
poorer and poorer during such mismanage- 
ment. 

Clover-growing is almost universally ac- 
knowledged to be the best and cheapest method 
of renovating our worn-out lands. Many 
farms in this very town have been restored to 
a high state of vertility almost wholly through 
the use of clover and plaster. Barn-yard 
manure is always good for the land, while of 
the commercial fertilizers any of them may in 
special cases prove of nobenefit. By using the 
former we return to the soil the refuse of the 
same vegetation previously removed from it; 
while through the use of the latter we may 
perchance restore some ingredient in which 
the soil is deficient, or, on the other hand, we 
may fail to add anything actually required by 
the land. 

For the general purpose of reclaiming worn- 
out lands we must admit that barn-yard ma- 
nure stamdsat the head of the list; but its 
eupply is mecessarily limited. Aside from the 
unreliability of some commercial fertilizers, 
their use in large quantities is too expensive 
for average farmers. The cheapest method 
available to all is’the practice of green-manur- 
ing. I have usually resorted to clover as the 
best crop to raise for this purpose. Of late, 
however, clover-growing has been rather un- 
certain, leading me to investigate the results 
of other green crops for use in a similar way. 
Though the latter may not be as good as 
clover, still I could grow other crops when and 
where it would not be practicable to raise the 
clover. Very often our clover seeding fails 
from a drought in the early summer, and of 
late it hax been killed the second year bya 
worm in the roots, a weevil often destroying 
its seed. With me clover seldom grows as 
thrifty as it used to years back, showing, as 
some farmers designate it, that the land is 
“clover sick.”’ 

My success has been very gratifying in sow- 
{ng corn, oats, buckwheat, or rye for plowing 
under, instead of clover. For this purpose I 
use one or the other of the crops, according to 
the time of year for sowing, and taking into 
the calculation the length of time the crop 
could occupy the land, All these crops, bow- 
ever, could be grown and plowed under with- 
in the time required for growing the one crop 
of clover. In this consists the main advan- 
tage of their use over clover as a renovating 
crop. 

Of the crops above mentioned I sow corn or 
buckwheat for a summer growth, resorting to 
them only occasionally, as by reason of the 
¢ailure of some regular farm-crop,in its counse. 
Ry@or dats can often be sown in August or 
September, after the harvesting of a regular 
crop, with ample time for growing s beary 
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crop for green-manuring the land before the 
latter is wanted for the next regular farm- 
crop. For this purpose, immediately after 
harvest, | take all the stubble-ground ‘that is 
not seeded to clover, cultivating it so as to 
sow rye or oats; the former if it is not to be 
plowed under until the following spring, the 
latter if only a fall growth is desired. For 
late sowing, oats will makea much heavier 
and quicker growth than any other grain, the 
cool, moist fall weather appearing to favor it. 
After harvesting any piece of early corn or 
potatoes, I resow the ground egain, soon as 
possible, with some crop for green-manuring. 
With my regular field-crop of corn I often sow 
rye, atthe last time of cultivating the corn, 
the rye often growing so rank afterthe corn 
is taken off as to need fall pasturing to keep 
it down properly. 

Such seeding as is recommended above will 
cost but a trifle, since the waste of any 
stubble-lot is half enough to reseed it. After 
potato digging, especially, the ground will 
need very little more tillage. In the case of 
the corn-field, there only remains the expense 
of seed and sowing the rye. In all these opera 
tions the extra tillage required is more than 
repaid by dressing the land of all weeds and 
thistles at a time of the year when they will 
die readily. Again, the soil is put ina light 
and porous condition for receiving and being 
benefited by the fall rains. Finally, the 
growing of any of these crops in the manner 


described more than repays the light attend- 


ant expense, through the pre-occupation of 
the land with a clean, luxuriant growth, in- 
stead of permitting it to lie bare or occupied 
with some foul growth, which can only be a 
damage to the lands. I need not add—that 
which will be admitted by all intelligent 
farmers—the plowing under of a heavy vege- 
table growth from any of these crops will be 
of great benefit to the lands thus treated.— 
Hewry Ives, in ‘‘American Cultivator.” 


RAISING SUGAR BEETS. 


I HAVE several times noticed accounts of 
failures in the sugar-beet culture of Maine. 
Why those failures? It surely is not in the 
lack of richness in the soil, for it is exceeding- 
ly poor land that will not yield fifteen tons, or 
five hundred bushels, to the acre, when cutiva- 
ted with decent care. I think so long as beet rais- 
ers lavish seed upon the soil, as recommended 
by the Maine Beet-Sugar Company—say ten 
pounds to the acre—so long will there bea large 
per cent. of failures in the cultivation. My 
statement is based, of course, upon the pre- 
sumption that the seed fs good 

I raised the past season twelve hundred bush- 
els of beets on one acre of ground. My treat- 
ment is as follows: Plow to a good depth in 
the fall; cover with a heavy coat of manure. 
In the spring, if the soil has become soggy, 
replow, finely pulverize with a wheel-harrow. 
This done, throw into ridges two and a half 
feet apart, with a double-mold plow. Rake all 
coarse lumps from the top of the ridges, so as 





_not to impede the machine when sowing. I 


use but five pounds of good seed to the acre, 
at the most. 

When the beets commence to appear above 
gtound, I go over the piece with hoes, bringing 
the soil from within aninch of the beets to the 
middle, between the rows. This covers the 
weeds between the rows, saving the running 
of a horse and cultivator when the beets are 
emall. When the plants are an inch high, I 
again go over the piece, drawing the hoe this 
time across the rows, leaving branches of beets 
about every twelve to fourteen inches, follow- 
ing immediately after, pulling the weeds and 
leaving but one beet in each spot. As the 
weeds begin again to start, I run the cultivator 
and hoe as before—never drawing dirt to the 
beets; rather drawing it away from them. 

There is no other vegetable that shows the 
effect of careless culture so quickly as beets. 
If weeds are allowed to grow, or the beets to 
stand thick till they are the size of a man’s 
thumb before weeding and thinning, s good 
crop cannot be secured. There is no reason 
why beets cannot be raised with as good re- 
sults here in New England as in Europe and 
the Far West.—W. D. Lang, in “ American 


Cultivator.” 
en 


ASHES FOR APPLE TREES. 


WueEw apple or pear trees become diseased, 
from being planted in unfavorable or ill-pre- 
pared soil, or from a lack of food, they are 
very certain to be attacked by insects, which 
if they werein a healthy condition would prob- 
ably be unknown. Certain washes, such as 
lye (a solution of potash), have been applied 
with success fn destroying thesé insects and 
restoring the tree to health, But for our own 
practice we have for the last two‘ years applied 
a much simpler remedy, with moresuccess, as 
it causes the old dead bark, the chosen hiding- 
places of insécts, to cleave off, lésving in its 





‘wet, to throw on dy wood-ashes until the 
capacity of retention ts full. If rain soon 
follows, the ‘strength of the ashes is carried 
into every cranny of the bark, and the effect 
is working cleanlineis on the tree. If there is 
no rain, the ashes will remain and be working 
their good effects, and be ready for action 
when the rain comes. The operation of sowing 
on the ashes is easily and quickly performed; 
80, if the tree isin a bad condition, it is easily 
repeated until the insects are all destroyed, 
and 2 new, healthy bark covers the tree. To 
remedy existing evils, so won the ashes between 
now and leafing-out, after the first rain, if 
possible; for they can be scattered over the 
bark now with less waste than when inter- 
cepted by leaves, and placed more equally 
where they are needed. As the» preventive of 
future depredations, sow them on in summer, 
when the insects deposit their eggs, which 
will never hatch under the influence of the 
ashes. Two objects are gained by this 
operation: the ashes or lye they produce 
furnishes food for the trees, as well as destroy- 
ing its enemies, and imparts cleanliness to the 
tree.— Germantown Telegraph. 








MEAL WORMS FOR POULTRY. 


I wave often heard the remark that if aJi the 
conditions, as food and warmth, could be sup- 
plied to our fowls in winter that they enjoy in 
summer, there would not be a scarcity of eggs 
annually. Now, why can we not raise insects 
in winter for the hens? Such food being neces- 
sary. A friend has suggested the method fol- 
lowing: Obtain a parent stock of meal-worms, 
and continue breeding them until the opening 
of spring brings earth-worms. To breed meal- 
worms we must first get a small supply from a 
bakery, or some place where flour is extensive- 
ly used, as a parent ‘stock. Then, taking an 
earthenware jar of good size, we fill it partly full 
of old meal, broken crusts, and old leather, and, 
depositing the worms within, cover the top 
with old rags steeped in ale-dregs or old malt, 
to aid fermentation. The jar should be set in 
a warm place, and after a week or two we shall 
find that the worms have increased enormously, 
and we have a supply of “‘fresh meat on the 
hoof,”’ that the fowls will find very appetizing. 
These worms are very clean looking, white ob- 
jects, and as well-flavored as the crackers they 
are bred from. The natural craving of all 
fowls is for fresh meat during the cold of win- 
ter, and in no form can they better obtain it. 
It is generally easy to find a warm corner by 
the stove or furnace, where no fastidious 
nose will be troubled. It is only necessary to 
supply the proper temperature, and we can 
evidently raise worms as well as greenh 
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NOTHER, the acco au - 
becoming pettled and confirmed andthe L 
so strained and racked that the ty 2 nae 
tubercles frequently follows. Many existing 
cases of Pulm Disease may be thus ac- 
counted for, and yet how many oth rs are now 
carelessly allowing themselves to drift through 
the preliminary symptoms, controlled by the 
fatal policy of allowing a Cold to take care of 
itself. On the first intimation of a Cough or 
Cold, or any Throat or Lung troub'e, resort 
ly to Dr. Jayne’s -ant, a safe 
curative, of long-establish ‘eputation, and 
you may avoid the consequences «f such 
dangerous trifling. 
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plants; at any rate, I am going to try it next 
winter, and I hope others will do the seame.—A. 
in ** American Poultry- Yard.” 





FARM-LIFE. 


A WRITER In Scribner's Magazine asserts that 
the farmer, having the most sane and natural 
occupation, ought to find life pleasant. He 
alone, strictly speaking, has a home. How can 
a man take root and thrive without land. He 
writes his history upon his field. How many 
ties, how many recourses he has: his friend- 
ship with cattle, his team, his dog, his trees; 
the satisfaction in his growing crops, in his 
improved fields; his intimacy with Nature, 
with bird and beast, and with the quickening 
elemental forces ; his co-operations with the 
clouds, sun, séasons, heat, wind, rain, and 
frost. Nothing will take the various social 
distempers which the city and artificial life 
breed out of a man like farming—like direct 
and loving contact with the soil. It draws 
out the poison. It humbles him, teaches him 
patience and reverence, and restores the prop- 
er tone to his system. Cling to the farm, make 
much of it, put yourself into it, bestow your 
heart and your brain upon it, so that it shall 
savor of you and radiate your virtue after your 
day’s work is done. 





ZINC FLOWER-POTS. 


I wAvE noticed in your Magazine inquiries 
about zine arid iron flower-pots. I will, there- 
fore, say I have used zinc pots for the last 
twelve years, and found them much superior 
to earthen pots. I make them myself, of all 
sizes, from three-inch up to ten-inch. I raise 
much finer plants in them than in any others, 
and in the summer they save a great deal 
of labor in watering. In the hot weather earth- 
en pots require watering twice a day, while 
zine ones only néed it two orthree times a week. 
In making them, J first thought that I was the 
inventor of them; but afterward in an old En- 
glicsh gardening magazine for the year 18@0T 
’ found’ an answer to a correspondent, fin which 
the edftor says he had used zinc pots for years, 
and found them of great advantage. 80 I was 
ready to say, with Solomon: * There fs nothing 
new under the sav.” Though I question 





place s smooth, healthy surige@s” This. ie-| whether he ever saw zinc flower-pots or steam 


simply, after a rain and while the bark {8 yet 





engines.— Vick’s Monthly. 
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ences and illustrations in circulars. 

OSGOOD & CO., Binghamton, N. Y-~- 


L/ 50,000 FARMS! 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RR 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commiasioner, 
St. Paul or Prainerd, Minn. 


IN| $2.50 per Acre and Upward! | 












































STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Boney Bene Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS 


New Y ott Frout Street. 


A APs saa and Dealées are Invited to send for 








pAaikee UANO. 


A Ne. 1 eo pay 
It 1 reliable. , 
ruceensfl ake ipase ag nova fe it to be of the cer ilps 
a i Je For Price moderate. Quality an - 
"EN. 


CARP South W:.ter Street, Phi 
or H. D. W WOODRUFF Lamsingtone N. ¥. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizet professedly 
the soil elements f pia a in ew cro x Prot. WO. 
Atwater, 1 tation 
, and ound i 








Speclean 


sri tan FERTILIZ 
18 Doane 8t., gE co Mass. 











MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell At voundonn West Troy, N. Y. 
Fitey 7oars established. CHURCH BELIS and 
ACADEMY FACTORY, B ete. I 
; ae mproved 


Patent Moun: 











y food glements 


_ offered. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1880. 





AT no corresponding period of time since 
the great panic of 1873 have the prospects of 
THE INDEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased 80 rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as at the present 
time. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 

aah ns 0ide 5500s sanrvarecene 5.00 
O7né subscription with one NEW sub- 

acriber, both in advance, in one_re- 

ree 5.00 


One subscription with two NEW sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, fn one 
| A Ee Pe | 7.00 

One subscription with three NEw sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 


One subscription with four NEW sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
FOMICANCE..... cc ccccccccccccccccece 10.00 
Any number éver five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and throtgh the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or.village it 


would be a very easy matter, we for 
any one to secure four new “— Z, 
with his own, five in all—in: to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., ‘per an- 


num. If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movenient 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results. 

Tut INDEPENDENT now spends more 
money, probably, in securing able conutri- 
butions than any other three’ religious 
weeklies in America. 

Notwithstanding its unequaled advertis- 
ing patronage, Tue INDEPENDENT prints 
far more readliig-fnatter than any other re 
ligious newspaper, . Every copy of.,the 

t Comtains 32 pages (while others print 
only from 18 to 24), and each page is of a 
size considerably larger than in most other 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


"general welfare of the people. 





ists are employed. 
We believe we have now moreclergymen 
subscribers than any other journal of any 
sort in America, That list has been greatly 
increased during the past year, and it now 
embraces the best-known pulpit orators, 
writers, and scholars connected with all 
the various denominations, They take 
Tae INDEPENDENT not because they always 
agree with it in every particular, but be- 
cause it stands at the very front (where it 
always has stood) in discussing every living 
topic affecting the religious, social, and 
It employs 
the ablest writers in the world, and far 
more in number than any other weekly 
newspaper. In order to substantiate our 
statement, we give below a list embracing 
only the leading names among our present 
writers and contributors. 
strength and such powerfulhélp, Tax INDE- 
PENDENT Cannot and will not stand still. 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 
Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof, GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
R. 8 STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
Prot. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D. 
Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 
Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 
A. 8. PACKARD, Jr, MLD., 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jn., 
. Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 


F. B. SANBORN, SARAH O. J A 
R. W. DALE, D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. 0. H. DALL, 


HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 
Prof. C.M. 


Rev. JOSEPH COOK, 





B. PL ER, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D. D., 
ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
RAY P. D.D., FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Hon. NEAL DOW, J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D 

J. J. PIATT, Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
JANE G. SWISSHELM Rev. NEWMAN 

BRET HARTE, SIDNEY LANIER, 


C. N. SIMS, D.D., G. BR. CROOKS; D. D., 
PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
HIRAM RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D 


ELLA FARNAM, 
Prof. J. D. DANA, LL.D., 


Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
T. O, SUMMERS, D.D.,LL.D. 














FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE have had so many ingtiiries for Files 
or Binders for Tae INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made »arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best.BindéF in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will'con y hold 
twenty-six numbers—half @ yéar. The 
cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” ee 


on. 1a ete It lett naiting $6 ate 
ornamental an looking in every ree 
dalisredat on ofr On he Fest of one 

‘ atour 0 0 One 
Aoffar each or, sent oir the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
the usual. price is $1.50). A cut of the File 










With such solid . 

















, Canton, Mass. 


The Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


26 * “G mos.), in wadvhnes (postage free) 1.50 
13 . (3mos.), = - 75 
4 ° (imonth), “ = 35 
2 2 (2 weeks), “ 5 20 
1 Number.(!week), “ ie 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, ry 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, 400 


&@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGtIs- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 


letters whenever to do so. 
P. are forwarded until an ex _— order is 
Publisher for their continuance 


and until payment of all arrearages -y made, as re- 
No names entered on the ever books with- 

out the mot mone advance. 
ML .. ted to note 
Seoripaiaes, ‘and to forward 








f thei 
ween due tor the eneuien year, with or without 
of the lent receipt 
of the FIRST , ney 
remitted to REN Way ndicalba by 
the change in Be date ‘ot =. non ine I 
low ticket attached paver. which change is 
made either the first or A weet efter the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the roceire x vill be be cont Ps aay lL 
oie tant its in Lond $2°.a3 “ choeripeites 
n to ive Bul jons 
er rr ee ” 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. ‘Bex 2787, New York City. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. An sto thee s pope F lagly from the 
ee cor whether toh Ramen: another's 
tee besher he subscribed or not—is responsible 

Person, orders 1 paper disconti --y! he 
ht, pay r the on- 
tinue to A] it uneil ayment is made, and colle ct the 
a — the paper is taken from the 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and lexving thm uncalied for,is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





PER AGATE LINE. INSERTION. 
(14 lMnes to the inch, % the column.) 
o inary Aitertteomens. ft a exp ueinces ee 
TO ae Pe SERRE 
4 times (One tomb): ve ‘4 times ( Ope month. 
_— = ®t three montiia)ae 
mw “ six “ oh "ee. le +. 
2 “ (twelve * S (owelve nia ‘ioe. 


TrLUsTRATRD A ADVERTISEMENTS, 





+. 80e. 
K PEW AGATE 
ER AGATE 


A LINE. 
four 


§2 - 
PUBLISHER’S Notun 
FINANCIAL NOTICES... 
Rrvicrvs Norices......... oF 

RBIAGES AND DEA 
, St. ee 


all ‘Towers to ” 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1880, 








advance. 


Persons desiring to ord: order other periodicale 
will find it to their advan hag send their 
subscriptions throngh this o of the 


snewte, i. Pes will be cap , in con- 

Tue INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 

the oun sum named in addition to the regular sub- 

et fon price of Tue INDEPENDENT—viz., 
per annum. 

wThee periodicals will be sent from the offices 













iii 


of the ve publishers, without premiums, 
peed 
Reg. Price, 
Diteeuaseaiansaacde me 25° 81 5d 
4‘ Appleton’ Sora (Monthiy),... 270 8 00 
0600s MFeecccee 50 4H 
Saeats oon 1. eee 250 800 
ae ee ustrated Weekly. 350 400 
x Leal ile’s Sanday Max "300 He 
e’s Sunday } agazine. 6 800 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 1% 200 
Harper's Magazine............... 350 400 
“  We-kly........ Yo 350 400 
“ 9m «gine came - 350 400 
ATS tmatecrteahamett 5 ta 4 
Mi ft’s Mavazine.........15 960 400 
Lippie pincott’s ne hel Magazine... 240 275 
nme Livin eee 3st Toad 7° 8 00 
ool Te: s 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 456 5.00 
St Nicholas M Se Be 2 8 00 
Seribner’s Monthly............ .. 3 400 
-Weekly Tritune.:............ --- 150 200 
Semi-weekly -Tribune.......,.... 250 800 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) ) 
é oS. 200 
i eee tcast seman osb ox's'e 130 150 
The Dlustrat<-d Christian W. 22% 2 50 
ir ternational Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
, Field, Review (ew sabe 458 500 
-850 400 
450° 500 
40 “S00 
soseeses OO "10 
“ an 
- People. . s a 
Gara Rosen tS ts po BS 
ye ty y (new subs.)....... am, 8.00 
WS cecebccccececcededecere 1% 20 
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SILVER- -PLATED | WARE. 


FACTORIES: Norra ‘CONN. 


- 13 obs prea Miron Francisco, Cal. 


_For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


waroues, T. B. BYNNER, 


DIAMONDS, | 
| 513 BROADWAY 


JEWELRY, | (ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 








JOHN GIBSON 
Decorative Painter and Designer. | 


Mural Decorations for and petvate be jdings 
in hh . Kalso, Encaust wae 
Stained’ Glass tor Ecc Boclestaetical a ana Domestic Build 


gent for MAW & CO,’S GEOMETRICAL, Mos. AIC 
and ENC USTIC TILE EPA AVEMENTS, and ART TILES 
t 
135 


tons, 
123 and 1 Ss. ath ten PH HILABELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES. 


res Can eneen 


Ther Bae Kea PET RICES. 
nn Abid BE intambe fi eniput sate ato of 146 


PAYSON'S "paeup 


Fabric with AN JK, 
ny ont a Joy a 
saat ot eres stationers. 


$3 Printing Press 


Ceteaensde Rihets &e. (Seif 1g J 18 larger sires 
of pleasure, young or old. your own ad- 


art and i © vy he haf pent el type, — 


FISHERMEN |! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 





















WM. E. HOOPER & SONS SONS, Baltimore.Md. 


iv” Send for Price lis 


maming your County and 


State. 


A Skin ef ‘ef Beauty is: a Joy Fi Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 





oe oe 


GENTS WANTED For the handsomest a 


GHEAPEST BI BIBLES casi Pi i 











Ce., 683 Broadway, 


w.& B. DOUGLAS, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








Esterbrook’s Superior Steel Pens. 
STATION ERS. 
Semrigpiedeac ** 


The Mest Pepular iz Use, 


Leading Non. : 
@48, 14, 130, 333, 161. 





Werks, Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN ©O., 96 Seka 8. New York 


ra 









Durable, Comfortable, Cleanly, Healthful, ical 
Most Desirable Spring Be 
ROBERT KELSO & 00., aestacturersWo"HlD Markt Btrvet, Philadaighia 


§@” Send for Descriptive Circular a 


‘THE MACKINNON PEN. 


An Entirely New Writing Instrument 
for Desk or Pocket. 


Writes seventy-five pages of foto Ay one filling, on any 
paper, with any clean writing or copy - iV 

Tux Port is as smooth as diamond can be polished, is conical # 
in shape, and glides over the paper as easily as a soft lead-pencil. 


CLEANLINESS. 


It cannot blot or soil the hands, because ink cannot escape, 
except in the act of writing, and when not in use the pen is 
Y SEALED. 


= DURABILITY. CHEAPNESS. 








Report No. 1135 of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia reads: 

**The point of the Pen is ACTUALLY A RING OF IRIDIUM (diamond). 

. It is at once tasteful and useful, and for the 

i service rendered Is NOT _ We — approve of the 

instrument.” The Scientific American says: ‘‘Our daily use of it B i 

demonstrates to us that whoever supplies rimself with a MacKinnon 3m 

Pen possesses a good thing.” Nothing more appropriate as a gift Ram 

to a lady or gentleman. 
Cm Be careful our Namo is stamped on every Pen, as there >) 
is a Cheap Imitation in the Market. 

All who wish to avoid the annoyance of the common writing 

materials should examine the ‘‘ MacKiNNon PEN " at their stationers, 
or address the manufacturers, 


D. MACKINNON & Co., 
200 Broadway, N. ¥. 
wy rae NS i as A St AN aS a 3 


FS SS 
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yt. 
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LL) FOR THE 








AN_INCOMPARASLE ALIMENT FOR THI 
CROWTH AND PROTECTION OF 
INFANTS AMD CHJLOREM) 
A_SUPERION NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED 
FEVERS, AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL 
ac . L EA 
STOMACH AND INTESTINES. 
=o 
nEAT CEREAL» etl the CLUTEN 
yt asines tom the URE TC 5 Bay nea @ solid a the 
Invention of an eminent Chemist. a but 
of med jh 4 the riots nna Physician roprenary for the and 
Protection of INFANTS and 





2 e ! r re ~ mt 
y 
Send Sa. stomp Ser Tes- 
cuted Ouneadar to 
° Hele s 


cae tn | Melis BALATRD, F-, bn 208 B09 








For ripeness 
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ELECTRO PLATE 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


MADE BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co,, 


No, 46 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, 


New York. 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


8. DAVIS, Jr.’s, Cincinnati. 





39th agree 
Compenatal Commpisston te 
ieee to these Re The eae oe of 
ee visi 
ore +4 cr nce © = Seite 
ow to fe Pris 





OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


wHiT E HOLLY 
I8 NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


ane some 30 varieties, is particularly wort 
the atten of » of wholesale buyers. sd ad 
Send for price-List. 


GEORGE W. READ & CoO., 
186 te Lewis Street, New York. 


% PRINTING PRESSES, 


TYPE, CARDS, AND PRINT. 


ING MATERIAL 
OF ALL nay wl 
Send 15 cts. in out Cata- 


Loses 4 neckas eke hu ork. 


HE CATLIN PERF ROTIOn © arui ~ sy" LAMP» with | 
inclosed Transparent 1 and extensible 











or Brack brary in two a 
Extecciic “sad Non-Rxtensible. All superbly 
Nickel-Plated. Yow evil 


The Oiliginal Elixir of 
CALISAYA BARK. 
Introduced by J. Mrumav, in 1830. 
Highly recoMmended for dyspeptics, convales- 
cents, the debilitated, those living in damp 
locations, or exposed to the ague. Price, $1. 





J. MILHAUS SON, 


PHARMACIBT, 
183 BROADWAY, N. ¥- 














Seco ST SPR 








7 an Arlington,’ 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Opposite the White House. 


RON $8 AND $4 PER DAY. 
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